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: ; ‘This method is used in tho Rochester, N. ¥ , Musical Kindergarten 
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The Science of Music for Children. MAURITS LEEFSON GUSTAV HILLE 


THE ORIGINAL SYSTEM OF KINDERGARTEN MUSIC IN 


St. ee 
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An attractive, scientific, and original method of music study for be- bEE FS O N =H 16) 16) E 
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ginners, in classes or individual training. Pronounced by leading 
sinners g and educators the only rational manner of preparing children 
for the study of any instrument. ° 
Fee aay no have grasped the spirit of this method from a thorough onserva or 0 
cone ie struction, under the Author and Originator, start forth into 
course of instruction. te oe viror knowledge, whieh bring double | ——— 
the income possible to obtain before. 
oineon o B. J. Lang, W. W, Gilchrist, Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, 


Daniel Batchellor, New England Conservatory of Music, Dandelin A thorough education in Music. Orchestra, 

RYiool of Music, Boston, Beethoven Conservatory, and others in Canada 

senthe West. See Circular p Harmony, Ensemble, and Symphony. Class 
‘Normal classes during the season in Boston, Mass. free to all students of the school. Send for 


During January in CHICAGO, ILL. : 
‘Address the Author and Proprietor, Catalogue to the Secretary, Weightman 


Buildi 1524 Chestnut Street, 

NINA K. DARLINGTON, me! cae 7 
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Studio, 1069 Boylston Street 


Musical Kindergarten Soar 8 New Foland Conservatory of Music, 


Pianoforte Founded in 1853 by Dr. Eben Tourjée. 


CHAS. P. GARDINER, President. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, A.M., Director 
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For full information concerning 
normal instruction or children’s 
class work, address . * : 


Mrs. Parsons’ 


Wy: Normal Training School, 
Ora PAU ses 
2310 


Indiana Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. SS NXE Nut 


THE LEADING CONSERVATORY IN AMERICA. 
OMers unequaled advantages to students seeking thoroug: 


olor M usic f or Children E Inutruction in Music, Musical Composition, and Elocution. 


3 ee SEND OR CALL FOR ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS AND CALENDAR 


For developing the musical FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
intelligence of little children Franklin Square, Boston, Mass 


seosresarcenrnateatan? AMATEUR COMPOSITIONS, 


‘This system is based upon tho analogy of tone and color impres- 
sions, by which tones and colors become mutually interpreting, and it (vocat or i NSTRUMENTALS) 


5 i training. 4 Pani 
is developed along iit Hines of Kindergetapted to tho Nursery play,| Revised for Easier also arranged for Orchestra or Military Band. 


to Kindergarten constructive exercises, and to school Rats sien Examination Fee and critical opinion, $1.00. 
" i 1 alt 
mired Ree pant Descriptive List of Material for teaching ‘Address, WOLDEMAR MALMENE, Mus. Bac. Cantab., 
a7o4a Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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1130 Mt. Vernon Street, Philadelphia, Pa. HARMONY AND MUSICAL THEORY—By Mail 
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DRUDGERY of the study of Music, 
and to give a FUNDAMENTAL, SYSTEMATIO 
‘AND LOGICAL MUSICAL education ina way 
that aball be natural and pleasurable to children, 
and so make it possible for Music to exercise her 
threefold power of development. 

‘After completing the course the child goes 
to tho instrumont, reads music readily, knows the 
Keyboard, recognizes chords, keys, etc. ‘The ear 
has beon trained, and rhythm and time have beon 
devoloped us well as technique, and, best of all, 
in such a way that the love of Music has increased nse 
‘vith the gaining of this knowledge. ‘This system teaches from the child’s standpoint, and furnishes him with all that is ne F 

necessary for perfect 


Originated by EVELYN ASHTON 
FLETCHER, and indorsed by DR. HUGO 
RIEMANN, JAROSLAW DE ZIELINSKI, 
Buffalo, M. ANAGNOS, Director of the Per- 
kins Institute, Boston, MADAME HOPE. 
KIRK, SIGNOR ROTOLI, THOMAS TAP. 
PER, PHILIP SOUSA, JOHN ORTH, and 


many other prominent Musicians and Edu 


cators of America and Europe, and adopted 


by many of the largest CONSERVATORIE: 
and Music Schools, . i 


golf-oxpression in Music. 
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Room 29, 181 Tremont Street, Boston 


MUSIC ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED 


Espacio lial ey ou Unstruments aid Voices, pa: ticularly. from 
villes, Uperettas, Comic Operas, ate Manunest pea ie Ape 


for Publication. Terms Mu ee Bevised 


' MAX VON LENZ, 5 Davis St., Boston. 


Arranger and Composer for T: 
pap anecaeod Combasee far tse pr des Preeser, 0. Ditson Co., CUNDY 


(Always pease enclose stamp for reply.) 
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Towa, 


Tho acknowledged leading schoo 
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eqy,, 20,toachers from best Eur pean aid American Sch 
piLMr. Hall’s boy s prano’s singing before the De Tenakes 
jancou, and other operatic artista brought forth the heattecnu et 
ment of the method of instruction used by Mr. all w= Chinage ances 
ciated Press Dispatches. Sond for new prospectusto sedge 


WILLIAM J. HALL, Director. 
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soset The Etude. 


We want agents in every community to 
solicit subscriptions to Tar Erupr. Send for 


liberal terms, description book, etc. State 


whether or not you expect to devote your whole 
time to this work. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 


1708 Chestnut Street, PHILA., PA 


MUSIC WRITING PENS, 


‘The best music writer manufactured. roast’ 

fe . Made of 

eT sarge uniform, and to last Teele fakes 
yi - per de mail : 

4 Per dozen, net, 2 samples by for alx conta 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 CHESTNUT ST.. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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PRICE, $1.00 
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UNIVERSITY 


School and College of Music, un'veasin 


‘A first-class Music School in the Rockies, a mile above the sea level. 
Superb Faculty, excellent equipments, and the finest climate in the 
world, especially adapted to students of singing. Catalogues sent on 
application. ‘Address, 

SAMUEL H. BLAKISLEE, DEAN, 
DENVER, COLO. 


ELEVENTH YEAR. 


Te PHILADELPHIA 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


KATE H. CHANDLER, DIRECTOR. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 1511 GIRARD AVENUE. 


MADAME A. PUPIN, 


TEACHER OF ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING, 
Ho. 18 East 14th Street, New York City. 


CORRECTION OF MUSIC MSS. 


A SPEGIALTY. 
ALBERT Ww. BORST., 


3600 Hamilton Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Correspondenee Lessons 
IN 


HARMONY Anb COUNTERPOINT. 
By NEWELL L. WILBUR, 


Fellow American College of Musicians. 


Butler Exchange, Room 513, Providence, R. I. 


t Lior SCHOOLOF Music 


{Unequalled Advanlages For 
Piano And Vocal Culture. 


PROSPECTUS MAILED FREE. 


Edward Elliott, oecror 


48 Seneca ST Urica, NY. 


HORACE P. DIBBLE, 
TEACHER OF THE ART OF SINGING. 


Singera prepared for church, concert, and oratorio engagements, 
For Terms, addross—3631 Olive Street. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


The Crane 


Normal Institute 
of Music ——= 


A SPECIAL COURSE ror SUPERVISORS oF MUSIC. 
For circulars apply to MISS JULIA EB. CRANE, Potsdam, N. Y. 


PERLEE Vy. JERVIS 


Teacher of Pianoforte Playing 


and Virgil Clavier Method 


in its relation to musical and expressive playing 
STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK 


Singers prepared for church 
positions er concert engage- 
ments, A thorough course in 
Harmony, Acoustics, Analysis, 
History, Pedagogy, Sight Sing- 
ing, Ear Training, Choral Con- 
ducting, and Physical Culture. 


armony, Counterpoint, Canon, 
Fugue, etc., by Correspondence 


For terms and particulars write to 


R. H. PETERS, Mus. Doc. (by examination), 
Converse Gollege Conservatory of Music, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


LIBRETTO. “23s 


Words for songs, cantatas, and operatic 
settings, on classical or romantic themes. 
orrespondencs solicited. 
JAMES T. DUNCAN, 
25 Fellow Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 


The WISCONSIN ETHICAL BUILDING, 
CONSERVATORY | 558 Jefferson St. 
OF MUSIC 3 MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


WM. BOEPPLER, Director and Manager. 


Complete Education in all branches of Music. 


Faculty of thirty competent teachers, including: Emil 
Liebling, Theod. Spiering, Herm. Diestel, Wm. Mid 
delorhulte, Chicago; Wm. Boeppler, Hugo Kaun, 
Arthur Weld, Jennie Owen, Ch. W. Dodge, Maude 
Cl. Smith, Albert S. Kramer, Albert Fink, Lillian M. 
Way, and others, Milwaukee, Send for Catalogue. 


@m——__OPENS SEPT. 1, 1899. 


the LLaANdON —_- 
Gonservatory 


DALLAS, THXAS. 


SUMMER SCHOOL FOR MUSIC TEACHERS LY JUNE, 1900, AT 
DALLAS, TEXAS, AND IN PENN YAN, N. Y., IN JULY, 1900. 


All Branches of Music Taught by Eminent Teachers. 


Send for Summer School Circular. 


aporess, CHAS. Wl. LANDON, 
Lock Box 361, DALLAS, TEXAS. 


Broad Strect = 
Conservatory of Music. 


1331 S. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Complete and Thorough in Every Department. Free 
Advantages include Harmony, Symphony, Orchestra, 
Vocal and Instrumental Ensemble Classes. 

Virgil Practice Clavier 
Method a Specialty... 


Every branch of Music taught 
either privately or in classes by 
a Faculty of 40 Eminent Artist 
Teachers, including Gilbert R. 
Combs, Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. 
Doc., Henry Schradieck, Fred- 
erick Leonard, Joseph Kearney, 
Preston Ware Orem, Henry T. 
Moulton, 4 


GILBERT R. COMBS, 
oben es Magazine. 


CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF MUsIC, 
CLEVELAND, Oo. 
Piano.—Superior methods of instruction, 
Singing.—Thorough vocal training. 
Organ, Violin, Harmony, Musical History, 
Ensemble Playing, Lectures, Recitals, Concerts 


Catalogue on application Address, 701 The Arcade, 
ALFRED ARTHUR, Teacher of Vocal Culture, Director. 


With a LARGE FACULTY of 
SUPERIOR INSTRUCTORS 
and a SPLENDID BUILDING 


Write for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


For its exclusive uso, this SCHOOL OF MUSIC offers 
UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES 


for the study of Music, 689 studonts last yoar. Torms begin Septem 
ber 21, January 


ita branches, send for oatalogno to 


FENELON B, RICE, Director, Oberilu, 0 


fend April 6. If you expect to study Music in any ot 


neStermberg” 


School of Music 


Philadelphia: 1720 Chestnut St. 


Constantin von Sternberg, 
Principal. 
Miss Mary Rollins Murphy, 


Business Manager. 


Session 1899-1900 opens September 25th. 
Complete musical education in ALL branches, 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 

Mention this paper. 


JFAELTEN [PIANOFORTE SSCHOOL 


CARL FAELTEN, DIRECTOR 
SUMMER COURSE of Lecture lessons and Recitals for 
MUSIC TEACHERS in July, 1900, introducing the Faelten 
System of dealing with the following subjects: Funda- 
mental ‘Training, Memorizing, Interpretation, Sight 
se Reading, Technic, Ear Training, Musical Literature, 
Management of Classes, Normal Training. 


Full particulars on application. Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 
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~ The 
>, \ Clavier 
Comony 
™® Piano 
earl School 


School of Public Performance 


A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR 


assisted by competent teachers trained in the special 
methods employed 


Instruction Given in Class and Private Lessons 


Special Courses in Ear Training, Theory, and Musical History 
Free to all Registered Pupils 


Send for Prospectus giving full particulars cf the unique 
methods of the school. Address 


26 WEST 15TH STREET, NEW YORK 


«_THE ChAVIER_~ 
OFFERS RELIEF TO 
From that nerve-wearing practico that 


makes them feol that Piano playing 18 
a nuisance instead of a dolight. 


YOUR 
NEIGHBORS | 
YOUR 

PIANO 


{ From the wear that depreciates its value. 


From exhaustive demands in paying for lessons by 
the old way of gotting at results, 


Time Saved 


CLAVIERS RENTED AND SOLD ON EASY TERMS 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO. 
26 West 15th Street, New York 


| 


‘SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
456 Soledad St., San Antonio, Texas, 


Mason’s Touch and Technic artistically imparted, 
Pupils from this school stand among the highest wher- 
ever they have entered. The winter climate unrivaled 
for Northern people. For particulars address, 


HORAGE CLARK, dr., Principal. 


are assured in 
this way and 


Montion this paper, 
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ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT,|(5. SCHIRMER 


BOSTON: | NEW YORK: 
146 Boylston Street. 136 Fifth Avenue. 


Music Publisher. 


SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Henry Litolff, Brunswick, Germany; and 
Edition Chanot (Violin Music). 


JUST ISSUED. 


35 UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK, 


Announce the Publication of 


SCHMIDT'S CHOIR coLLEcTion|A Biographical Dictionary 


Anthems, Hymns, and Responses. 


COMPILED FROM THE WORKS OF 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, G. W. Chadwick, 
Arthur Foote, E. W. Hanscom, 
Prank Lynes, G. W. Marston, 
and others. 


By P. A. SCHNECKER. 


Price, $1.00. 


PIANOFORTE COURSE 


FOR THE 


New England Conservatory « Music 
Edited by CARL FAELTEN. 


Elementary Exercises, Book I......004 s+ 
Elementary Studies and Pieces, Book 2 
Exercises for Intermediate Grades, Book 3 
Exercises for Advanced Grades, Book 4. 


The above-named studies have been thoroughly tested in Q 
England Conservatory of Music, and are aleo used extensively by its 


Musicians 
BY 


TH. BAKER, Pu.D. 


650 pages. Price, Full Buckram, $3.50, 


Half Morocco, $6.00. 


O pains have been spared to make this new 


Dictionary absolutely complete. It em- 


bodies all obtainable data of every sort down 
to the time of its publication. Not only Com- 
pleteness, but the Minutest Accuracy has 


the New| been one of the aims kept steadily in view. The 


graduates as well as by schools ‘and private teachers throughout the | author has spent many years in collecting and sift- 


country. 


KEYBOARD HARMONY. 
By CARL and REINHOLD FAELTEN. 


Price, $1.50. ! 


i 


ng the material of the book. Final Authority 


has in every case been made the basis upon which 


trests. In the matter of American Musicians 


iNew and 'Hipiiy Interesting Denarture in Musical Bdue!| atusical Waiters the Dictionary covers the 


cation, Calculated to Precede and Supplement the 
Customary Study of Harmony. 


is ii us exercises of 
‘is work published in sheet form contains numero’ 
apatite ateaees, of good models, of harmonized scales, and of 


field as it has never before been covered. The 


modulations, between any two keys. "The pupil has to study the! Bibliographical Feature will be found of the 


i i re thus thor- 
jodels until he can play them fluently in different keys, h 
ouBELy ieatatog his nagar and ears in the principal chord ‘successions 


Py j 3 j n rta . 
employed in music. ‘Tne authors assert that facility in the use of such | highest value. An im portant, attractive, and 


just as intelli- 
tonal problems should precede the study of Harmony. jus 
gence and finevoy in speaking precede the study of grammar. 
The exercises are concluded by a se'ection of excellent short Pre- 
Indes, w.th practicul hints for improvising. 


THE STAFF READER. 
(A Course in Sight Reading.) 


By CARL and REINHOLD FAELTEN. 
Price, $1.25, net. 


r is k form a course for 

he exercises, studies, and pieces of this book for 

eae the faculty of reading and playing at sight. ‘They aro 

intended to give pianoforto students accuracy, fluency, and experience 
in dealing with all the various problems of Staff Notation. 


.. THE PUPIL’S LIBRARY... 


A Progressive Collection of Pianoforte Pieces in the Easiest 


Grades. mation to settle all sorts of d 
the needed hint, and to point 
This collection, designed for the pupil's advancement and pleasure, | elaborate research, 


FIRST SERIES. PRICE, $1.00, NET. 


i da sourve of supply from which seloctions may be made 
ee hy oe the player’s recreation, but for the delight of friends as 


well. The volume, progressive in its difficulties, aims to impose nothing questions of identity, of dates, 


of a task, but rather co placo before the pupil ‘a succession of dolights 


that will cultivate a feeling of musical liborty which in turn is sure to | facts of all sorts 3 such will at one 
Baker’s Dictionary, 


create a genuine love for music. 


.. SURSUM CORDA... 


e Two-Part Hymns with Latin Text 
A Collection of {women's Voices. 


By P. A. SCHNECKER. 
Price, $1.00, net, 


f | devotional enough for every-day 
sts. Pleasing, plausible, aud onal h y-day 
converts colloction anould have a largo walo,”—W.-S. B. Musheary, 


“ Music.” 


valuable feature are the Illustrations ; 


study of music, and wil 
assisiance in awakening 
pupils. 


there 


are about 300 Vignette Portraits, exquisitely 
drawn in pen and ink by the well-known Russian 
artist, Alexander Gribayedoff, from the most 


trustworthy sources obtainable, 


It is evident that this Dictionary will find an instant 


place of the highest usefulness with everybody who is 
at all concerned with the achie 


and musical literary men of the past and present. 


Vvements of musiciang 
The student of music will find here explicit infor. 
loubtful Points, to give 
him the way of more 


To Concert Goers, programmes continually raise 


of opus numbers, of 
e be answered by Dr, 


The teacher will fin 


and guiding 


gpigientealé aapmy of cow ariale toe Gatholle gine tics aa SODA for Prospectus to., 
. 


G. SCHIRMER, NEW York 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


220 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, ILL. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHICAGO FOR THE 


CHICKERING PIANO. 
Publishers ana Importers of Music. 


General Dealers in Pianos and Music of 
the Better Class, 


SONGS. 


Abbott, Jane Bingham, Lullaby (c-f).. 200080 50 


Neidlinger, W. H. To Victory—(Christmas Song) 
—(e-ab) wo... . = 


seeee scene a esseevens, 60 
(Also published for choir use, 15 conts net.) 
Peckham, M. M. Cupid’s Toy (e#-a) eerree = 50. 
Rogers, J. H. Doubt Not, O Friend (c#-f#).0... 40 

The First Spring Days (feb) 65 
A Winter Song, D. F, (f-a, 25 
SONG ALBUM. 
Neidlinger, W. H. Song Thoughts............ Net, 1 25 


A collection of songs for all moods. Published 
in two keys, 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT, 


Davis, Katherine Wallace. 


‘ Christmas Songs 
of Many Nations. at 


stress Net, 25 
Per hundred, 15 00 


A most interestin, and novel entertai 
be given by children: acl 


CALEB SIMPER is an English writer of choir 
music who is rapidly becoming Popular in the 
United States, The Popularity of his Christ- 
mas Anthems can best be judged from the sales 
of Some which we mention : “Behold I 
Bring" (29,000 sold) ; There Were Shep- 
herds s (10,000 sold); “And He Shall 
Reign (10,000 sold) ; “Sing O Heavens" 
( 3,000 sold); “We Have Seen His Star” 
(19,000 sold) ; ‘The Heavens Are Telling" 
(5000 sold), His latest Christmas Anthems 
are: “ Glad@ Tidings,” « When Jesus Was 
Born,” ang « Tidings of Great Joy.” os 


PIANO SOLO, 


Liebling, Emil, Op. 37. Three FE; 


Oe LINO: es ‘asy Rondinos, 
No. 2, in G. 40 
No. 3, in F 40 
Music racti 50 
von and attractive mate 


for second grade 


Rogers, J. H. 
Piano... oe 
o vanngibe st or nine tone pit 
‘idents of a B f 
most attractive i 
; E ¢ musie, 
attention of music ame 


Ruifrok, Henri wW.y 
Well calculated 4, 
Third to fourt si 


Scenes de Bal, 


Esquisses pour 
trotters Net, 1 95, 
tures, de picting 
al Costume. ’ They as 
and merit the careful 


Op. 4, No. 1. ui 4 
to please te - Minuet. 50 


h grade of diffienlty, terest pupils, 
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A Monthly Publication for the Teachers and 
Students of Music. 


SuBscRIPTIon RaTEs, $1.50 per year (payable in 
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THE most astonishing characteristic of the Unknown- 
able is its plenitude ; unless, perhaps, it be the ease 
with which one may convert it to the Knownable. 
One needs but to wish, then to act (literally, to bestir 
one’s self), and there it is, in one’s hand—a trifle more 
added to what we call one’s education, As an abso- 
lutely sure way of becoming a capitalist lies in not 
spending all one gets, so a similarly sure way of becom- 
ing learned lies in not wasting experiences, They are 
wasted when they are allowed to fade from the memory 
unquestioned, 

But in saving to become an owner of money one 
knows that with every penny set aside the goal is one 
penny nearer ; the sum total is one penny nearer com- 
pletion. It is otherwise with saving to become the 
owner of Things worth Knowing. 

I think it was Herbert Spencer who hit upon the fol- 
lowing illustration : Let us suppose that to-day what 
one knows is represented by a marble ; on every point 
of its surface the Unknown impinges, surrounding the 
Knownas the atmosphere surrounds the earth. Inayear 
hence let us suppose that the Known has increased, and 
is relatively as large asa peach. ‘he surface touched by 
the Unknown is greater. When, in the imagination, we 
proceed from a peach to a toy balloon, from a toy 
balloon to a real balloon, and by degrees to a small 
planet, it is easy to understand that one’s temperament 
and digestion must be of a good order to stand the sur- 
prise. 


FROM some queer crook in the human intellect, there 
is a large class of people, especially those of moderate 
means, who object to paying for any but the very 
cheapest lessons, but who, when it comes to buying an 
instrument, will not be satisfied with anything but the 
very best. If they have a possible $500 to buy a piano 
and educate a child, many of this class will pay $400 for 
the piano and $100 for the education, instead of paying 
$100 or $200 for the piano and $300 or $400 for the edu- 
cation. : ' 

Many, again, will buy a piano, give achild a “ term,’ 
—probably consisting of twelve lessons,—and that is 
the last of it. 

Such people want an instrument with the most mas- 
sive cage, the finest strings, the most elegant carvings, 


the finest ivory, the most celebrated maker’s name on advance should have no close relation to chronology, but 


the front panel, and the latest improvements known to 
the piano-making art. The instrument must show the 
highest workmanship and the most beautiful finish. 

Now, is not this a strange anomaly? These people 
want their pianos made by the finest and most skilful 
men in the trade, but when it comes to having work 
done on the brains of their children, a matter infinitely 
more important, they seem to think that anybody will 
do for that, and employ the first bungling amateur or 
cheap teacher that comes along. The average piano is 
an out-of-date mass of rusty strings, moth-eaten felt, 
and warped woodwork in twenty years ; but the impress 
which a true teacher leaves on the plastic brain of a 
child is imperishable—it lasts forever. 

Not that we do not believe in buying first-rate instru- 
ments! Far from it; no piano can be too good for the 
growing student if it can be afforded in addition to a 
first-class musical education. The point we wish to 
make is that education comes first. If you can not 
aftord both, pay the skilful shaper of brains instead of 
the clever carver of piano panels ; hire the man who has 
genius in attuning the musical hearing of pupils, instead 
of the first-class varnisher and finisher; spend the 
greater portion of your money in teaching a child how 
to use a tool, and not on the tool itself. 

The homes of our country are full of these beautiful, 
expensive pianos, with no one to play them. Ask the 
people who buy them which they would prefer to hear, 
a first-class player and a medium-priced piano, or a first- 
class piano and a bungling player, and they will choose 
the first without the least hesitation. When it comes 
to the point of buying a piano and educating a child, 
however, they fail utterly to see the point, and, after 
spending almost all their money on a piano, hand their 
child over without hesitation to the first neighborhood 
teacher who can play a jingling ‘‘coon song” or ‘‘ rag- 
time’ two-step, simply because the lessons are cheap, 
and they can not afford to pay much, as they are paying 
for a magnificent carved piano on the instalment plan. 


One of the most hopeful features of our American 
teaching is the well-nigh universal abandonment of the 
pedantic methods in vogue a third of a century back. 
The American is practical if he is anything, and the day 
when the long-haired foreigner with limited vocabulary 
was the oracle of the city in matters musical is happily 
past. We have now learned that there is dire fallacy 
in the idea that the pupil must go through piano music 
in the rotation of its evolution. Haydn, Mozart, Kuh- 
lan, Dussek, Clementi, are valuable ; more, they must be 
included in a well-balanced piano culture. But we now 
see that very often the antique and simple composition 
isa task for the advanced musician ; even, it may be, for 
the great virtuoso, and not for the tyro; while in many 
eases the very best thing for feeding the young and im- 
mature learner is the latest production of the teeming 
press of to-day. There is a great disposition on the part 
of composers to resuscitate the types of the olden days, 
especially the gavotte and the minuet, and such imita- 
tions preserve sufficiently the form and spirit of the old 
days, yet bathe the whole picture in a lambent rosy 
light of our own modern feeling. The wise teacher of 
to-day goes step by step up the ladder of technical 
acquirement, culling widely at each degree from the 
musical output of the last two centuries, and alternate 
lessons may deal with Bach, with Tschaikowsky, with 
Scarlatti, and with MacDowell. This is well, and the 


should be governed strictly by questions of technical 
facility and spiritual affinity. In other words, we no 
longer take a dreary, plodding journey through a thou- 
sand pages of Czerny and over the pretty but monotonous 
fields of Haydn before venturing to speak out our own 
hearts upon the piano; neither do we wander in the 
Pacific Ocean of the key of C major for three years before 
venturing to land in the sunny clime of B- or F-sharp 
major. 

THE physicians who study the nature and treatment 
of the human body say, at least the majority of them, 
that the best diet is that which consists of a mixture of 
animal and vegetable foods. 

This is a metaphor of the musical nature. We can 
not become good and proficient musicians by a bigoted 
and one-sided adherence to any class of compositions, 
not even the best and highest. The true lover of 
English poetry does not tether himself to the pages of 
Shakespeare alone, inimitable as those inspired pages 
are. He reads also Lowell, Byron, Keats, Longfellow, 
Milton, Shelley, Browning, Tennyson, and a hundred 
others, not forgetting nor omitting many a minor bard 
who had a true voice and a warm heart. 

Exactly analogous to this should be the mode of 
developing our musical taste and learning. It is an 
excellent plan to follow the usage of certain piano 
teachers of eminence and long experience, who make it 
a rule to keep students at work all the while upon con- 
trasted pieces. Thus, if the eighth Invention of J. S. 
Bach isin hand, —the pretty one in F major,—along with 
it will be taken some easy piece by Heller, such as the 
“Song Without Words’ in D major, op. 46, No. 8; 
with a rondo by Haydn will go the ‘‘ Love-song,”? by 
Henselt; with ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith,” by 
Handel, ‘‘ Kammenoi Ostrow,” No. 22, by Rubinstein ; 
with Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hunting-song’? or ‘‘ Barcarole in 
A minor,’’ Schumann’s ‘‘ Nocturne,’’ op. 23, No. 4 ; with 
Chopin’s ‘“‘ Polonaise’? in A major, the ‘‘ Adagio”? of 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Moonlight”? Sonata ; with Weber’s rondo, 
“Perpetual Motion,” the ‘Funeral March,’ by 
Schytté, and so on and so on, in a thousand interesting 
contrasts, which may be carried up from grade I to the 
very highest—to ten, or even beyond, if there were any 
such altitude. 


We have, at various times, called to the attention of our 
readers, that one way to strengthen and increase the 
interest of the public in musical affairs is to keep music 


before them. 


One means that was specially recommended was to : 


get the editor of the strongest local newspaper to open 
the columns of his journal to matters connected not only 
with the musical events of the city, but with music in 
general and as an art, 

This has been done in several cases, as we have 
learned from correspondents. Enterprising teachers 
have taken up the work in several localities, and are 
doing yeoman work for the art and the profession by col- 
lecting items of interest about persons and things musical, 
helpfal hints, readable articles, everything that will 
tend to draw public support to music, because the public 
becomes convinced that music is eminently worthy of 
hearty and continual support, 

At the beginning of the ‘‘ New Year’ isa good time 
to make an effort in this direction, and we trust that the 


As 


coming months will bring us word from many different 
places that this means for the good of our profession is 
being vigorously and successfully exploited. 


Ir is said that when children are being trained to 
walk the tight-rope, the latter is raised but a very 
little from the ground or floor. The little athletes know 
that a fall can not hurt, and thus gain the confidence 
necessary in the perilous feats they accomplish later 
with such seeming ease. Falls are hound to occur, but 
the fear of dread consequence is taken away at first, and 
the muscles develop the necessary strength and the 
nerves the requisite steadiness by means of each separate 
trial and failure. 

So with all of us who are trying to build up the char- 
acter that alone makes for success. We work because 
no man nor woman who has even a moderate degree of 
health and strength, body and mind, and, most of all, a 
stout heart, can stand idle. 

Since we must work, let us work without fear of con- 
sequences. Let us consider what we do as an experi- 
ment that can not kill, but through which we shall gain 
the experience to make us stronger and wiser. Let us 
do our work, not without reflection, but, having done 
what we could in the preliminary, let us go ahead 
steadily, believing that even out of failure can come a 
future good. 

Stop and think back over your past years. Can you 
not recall many a time when the end of your labor in 
some particular direction brought about a result very 
different, perhaps diametrically opposite, to that you 
expected? No one can foresee what he is} building. 
Success or failure is often but relative and for the 
moment, and we have a lifetime of work and endeavor 
before we can lay down our burden and be at rest. 

In this month, the first in the year, right on the 
threshold of a new century, we should make and keep 
the resolution that the rest of our lives is to be a round 
of steady, courageous, thoughtful endeavor, patient for 
results, yet fearing not. Mistakes may be made, but 
only a few mistakes, if any, can permanently destroy 
character and life. Work, and learn to love work, 
because work is life. 


WE call the attention of our readers to the announee- 
ment of the Prize Essay Contest, which will be found in 
another column of this issue. These annual contests 
have excited considerable interest and have brought to 
the notice of our readers new writers of promise and 
power. The prizes are liberal, and we trust all of our 
readers who have cultivated the habit of putting down 
on paper the thoughts and lessons they have learned and 
have proved to be of value will take part in this compe- 
tition. Even though an essay may not win a prize, it 
may be found useful to Taz ETUDE and be available for 
publication in some later issue. 


Wirsx this number THE ETupE starts on a new vol- 
ume ; with this month we feel ourselves in the dawn of 
a new century ; with this, the beginning of the year, we 
can not but feel ourselves in the midst of an unparalleled 
prosperity in our commercial life, and sharing in a broad- 
ening of national and political spirit. The lean years 
are behind us,—let us hope, for long,—and the fat years 
are now with us, to remain, let us hope, for a long, long 
time. As a nation, as individuals, we have much 
reason to rejoice. 

It is most pleasant to record that the members of the 
music¢ profession, day by day, more and more, are com- 
ing to view themselves as part of our prosperity, as factors 
in business progress, since their work is, just as any 
other, a part of the increasing tide of human activity, 

While the music teacher may not be a productive fac- 
tor directly in material affairs, he is very much so indi- 
rectly, because his teachings and the art he practises 
make brighter the lives of the busy men and women 
who are the workers in material products, who keep 
the current of commercial activity in constant flow. 
When the man of affairs, the mechanic, the laborer, the 
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shopman or woman, seeks relaxation, what so grateful to 
him as music? 

Hence we claim for the music teacher a worthy place 
in this sfruggle for national and individual prosperity. 
We are factors in the progress of our community, and 
as such, upon us is laid the responsibility of laboring 
stoutly and unceasingly with all our powers, physical 
and mental, to do our own share, no matter how small it 
may seem, in making the history of the day and the hour, 
in carrying out, each one, his little share in the great 
scheme for human development. 

Get into the current of business activity, take the 
pushing and jostling like a man, and you will find that 
your work goes better ; that you are stronger in your 
dealings with your fellows j and that you are doing more 
because you are in the stream of things to be done. 

How frequently it happens that a parent will ask a 
teacher, after the latter has heard the child play, ‘‘Do 
you think my child will make a great player?” or 
some similar question, 

Few teachers are able to answer such a question, and 
the earnest, conscientious teacher feels but little inclined 
to doso, While the playing may fairly reveal what the 
child can do at that time, it can by no means show what 
possibilities are present. 

Progressive development depends upon many things 
that become apparent only as instruction is carried on, 
and the teacher who expresses a judgment upon insnfii- 
cient premises goes far beyond his province. Steady 
and well-directed training, extended over a fair amount 
of time, will make good players and useful musicians 
of almost all children, provided it be added to a fair 
degree of special talent. 

The wise teacher will meet such a question tactfully . 
not boastingly, as is the manner of some, who ‘‘can tell 
in a moment if a child has the making of a musician” . 
not cynically, like another class, who rail at the life of a 
musician, and say, ‘‘ Never let your child take up music 
as a profession”? ; not gushingly, like those who enthu- 
siastically speak of music as the highest art, the noblest 
career, the most dignified profession, 

No!. Express your honest opinion as to the child’s 
present abilities, what they fairly promise, 
upon both parent and child that work 
directed and conscientiously done will surely bring a 
reasonable meed of success in music as in any other 
vocation. There is glamour enough about music in the 
eyes of some, The true musician lends no hand to cast- 
ing more over the art. 
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M. L: B.—The letters g.v, are abbreviations for the Latin quod 
vide, meaning ‘ which See”; the letters cf. are the abbreviation of 
the Latin confer, meaning “ compare,”” 


S, A.—1. Counterpoint is not usually studied until after a pupil has 
finished the study of harmony according to the method in some 
standard text-book. However, the subject can be taken up after @ 
Pupil has become familiar with suspensions. With a bright pupil, 
one who has an aptitude for the subjects, study in harmony and 
counterpoint can very well be combined, 

2. It is not advisable t 
out a teacher, 


the work can 


3. “Counterpoint,” by Dr. J. F, Bridge, is a standard work on 


the subject. A new work, by Mr. Homer A, Norris, of Boston, 
will be found yery good. 


A. B.— Is theresuch athingasa ‘melodic minor scale’? Palmer’s 
‘Piano Primer’ says there is really not such a thing, but that it 
is ane by some teachers, Would you advise me to teach it or 
no’ 

By an unfortunate slip of the pen or by a blunder in proofread- 
ing, Palmer's “ Piano Primer” uses the Word “scale” instead of the 
word “key” in the second line of Note 26 on P 
should read “ gave rise to what 


The misprint had entirely escaped my eye, and will be corrected 
in future editions. By all means teach the melodie minor scale, 
but do not call it the melodic minor key.—H. R, Palmer, 


C. E. R.—Group of four notes in one hand and three in the other 
can only be played rhythmically, Practice the hands separately 
until perfect fluency is obtained, and then together in rapid tempo. 
The mathematical divisions will be of little practical aid. However, 
the analysis should be understood. Twelve is the smallest multiple 
of three and four, and to the eye would be something like the fol- 
lowing: 
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Suppose each group is to be played in one second; in such case 


the notes of the sroup of four would come on the following divisions 
of a second: Ya xy Yay $2; the notes of the group of three would 
fall on the following divisions: 4, Yn Ys This is indicated in the 


diagram by the short lines above and below the figures, which show 
the relative succession of each note, 
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GABLONZ, Bohemia, is about to erect a statue to 
Schubert. 

Beruioz’ ‘Damnation of Faust’? was played in 
Stuttgart for the first time last month. 

BeERuioz’ ‘‘ Prise de Troie’’ has lately been given 
(November 16th) as a novelty in Paris, 

Humperpincr’s ‘‘ Hansel und Gretel’? has reached 
its hundredth representation in Vienna, 

EpvaAkpo Soup!, composer and pianist, has recently 
died in Florence, in his eighty-first year. 

Ir is announced that the Indianapolis May Festival 
Association will not give a festival next spring. 

WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE is to give a short series of 
lectures and song recitals in America beginning in New 
York. 

HernricH ZoELLNER’s music drama, ‘‘ Die Versun- 
kene Glocke,’? was successfully given in Liibeck in 
November. 

In Aix la Chapelle Bach’s ‘‘ B-minor Mass’’ has just 
been given for the first time, under the leadership of 
Schwickerath. 

E. TINEL’s music drama, ‘‘ Godoleva,’’ has been per- 
formed for the first time in Germany by the Museum 
Society in Crefeld. 

RecENT discussion claims to have decided that Cho- 
pin’s birthday was February 22d. That day is already 
famous in this country. 

MADAME MELBA is singing in Berlin, She opened 
the season December 4th at the Royal Opera House in 
“Lucia,” with great success. 

Srr ARTHUR SULLIVAN has set Kipling’s poem, ‘‘The 
Absent-minded Beggar,’’ to music. More than 50,000 
copies were sold in three days. 

Sorre Menrer has lately given a piano recital in 
Munich in which she eclipsed all previous success. 
The public is described as ‘‘ positively electrified.” 

WALTER DaAmroscH and Emil Paur are to have 
charge of a big concert, February 6th, in New York, to 
raise funds for making the Dewey Arch permanent. 

A FOREIGN correspondent says that Mme. Patti has 
yielded to the ‘‘coon song’’ craze and entertains her 
guests in that way, even insisting on their joining in the 
chorus. 

‘‘Tig Warsaw Echo”? published in its Chopin number 
a polonaise which that composer had written when 
eleven years old under the direction of his teacher, 
A, Zwiny. 

‘“EINDYMION,’’ a new vocal scena by Madame Liza 
Lehmann, was sung on November 2d in Queen’s Hall, 
London, by Miss Esther Palliser, and created a great 
impression. 

Tue National Conservatory Orchestra, composed of 
fifty pupils accepted on account of their merit and in- 
structed free of expense, announces its second season of 
concerts under the direction of Mr. Emil Paur. 

ARTHUR SULLIVAN’S new comic opera, ‘‘ The Persian 
Rose,’’ text by Captain Basil Hood, has had an over- 
whelming success at the Savoy Theater in Dresden. It 
will be given soon in the Central Theater in Dresden. 

TxHE musical world celebrated on December 17th the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
Domenico Cimarosa, the composer of ‘‘I] Matrimonio 
Segreto.”” He was born in Aversa, in the province of 
Gaserta. 

PABLO SARASATE will undertake a long concert tour 
through Germany, Belgium, and Austria, beginning 
with the new year, and playing in more than thirty 
cities. He will be supported by Mme. Bertha Marx- 
Goldschmidt, 

Crncrnwatt people are considering a project for the 
performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Nibelungen’”’ operason a large 


geale. Mr. Van der Stucken is to be the conductor, and 
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it is the intention to reproduce Bayreuth conditions as 
nearly as possible. 

THE famous Hellmesberger Quartet has celebrated its 
fifty years’ jubilee. It was organized November 4, 
1849, at Vienna, by Josef Hellmesberger, Sr., who, in 
1887, handed over the leadership to his son, Josef 
Hellmesberger, Jr. 

THE authorities of the British Museum, London, have 
in preparation an interesting series of musical treatises, 
the first on Beethoven and Wagner, and including every- 
thing on the subject to be found in the Museum library. 
Other composers will be taken up later. 

Srvce Mascagni has heen in Leipzig with his orchestra, 
Leoncavallo has also been there on a similar errand : 
viz., to direct his ‘‘ Bajazzo”’ and his own orchestral 
pieces and songs with orchestra, Leipzig did not wel- 
come either composer, or appreciate his music. 

ALFRED REISENAUER, the pianist, gave a concert in 
Leipzig on November 23d. His critics found everything 
“good enough” in his playing; and when they con- 
sidered the force of his octave playing, it was even ‘‘ too 
much of good.’? How could a gentle critic go further? 


THE grand festival of Worcester, Hereford, and Glou- 
cester, lately held at Worcester, found its chief musical 
success in the ‘‘ Hora Novissima”’ of Horatio Parker, of 
Yale University, which was received with wild applause. 
Mr. Parker directed his work in person. He is a pupil 
of Rheinberger. 

Ferruccio Busoni, whose personality seems exactly 
satisfactory to his German audiences, has been winning 
fresh approval by his Bach, Liszt, and Chopin playing 
in southern Germany. But of late it has been hinted 
that if he lacked anything in any particular, it might 
perhaps be feeling. 

EvGEN D’ALBERT’S concerto for the violoncello has 
been played for the first time in Vienna, by Hugo 
Becker, with overwhelming success. The great ’cellist 
was recalled five times. D’Albert's song scena, ‘‘ Die 
Seejungfrau,” sung by the composer’s wife in the same 
concert, was also received with great enthusiasm. 

Tue Kansas Musical Jubilee Association has issued a 
circular giving information concerning the contests at 
the next meeting in May, at Hutchinson. Mr. B. 8. 
Hoagland is the secretary. About $1500 has been 
offered as prizes in the various contests. Mr. E. R. 
Kroeger, of St. Louis, will be one of the adjudicators. 

Orro HeGNER, the well-known pianist, who left such 
an excellent reputation in America, which he visited as 
a child pianist, and his young sister Anna, who has 
already begun her career ag a violinist, have been playing 
with the Winderstein Orchestra. They have already 
made the classic field of Beethoven and Brahms their 
own. 

A NUMBER of musical copyrights were sold in London 
last month. Cantor’s ‘‘O fair, O sweet and holy,” 
sold for $200 ; Faning’s ‘‘Song of the Vikings,”’ $3390 ; 
‘* Album of Songs,”? by Kjerulf, $3050 ; Mande Valerie 
White's ‘‘ Absent yet Present,’ $2370, An ‘‘ Album of 
Russian Songs,’? with guitar accompaniment, sold for 
$1750. 

Mr. Ernst DoNNANYI, a pupil of D'Albert and com- 
poser of the concerto which took the first prize at the 
recent competition at Vienna, has arrived in this country 
for a concert trip. He is a young Hungarian of great 
promise, whose future is watched with expectation 
in Europe, where he has obtained the most cordial 
recognition. 

A COMMITTEE has been formed in Cracow to procure 
the removal of Chopin's remains to Poland. It is pro- 
posed to give the composer his last earthly resting-place 
in the old royal castle, Wawal, in Cracow. As the 
transportation will be costly, a subscription list has 
been opened which is already well filled. Paderewski 
alone gave 5000 francs. 

ALEXANDER SrLort, having returned to St. Peters- 
burg, has begun his piano recitals there with great éclat. 
It is an open secret that Mr. Siloti has gone to the Rus- 
sien capital under the direct inspiration of royal ap- 
proval, He was summoned to play before the Czar some 
months since, and his presence in St. Petersburg is the 
result of the delight he caused on that occasion. 


ACCORDING to a New York contemporary, several 
famous musicians are decidedly bucolic in their recrea- 
tions: Paderewski is proud of the wine made on his 
Swiss estate; Salignac has an estate near Marseilles 
which yields a fine quality of wine ; Scalchi is also in- 
terested in a vineyard ; Saleza was photographed on his 
estate, wearing wooden shoes, blouse, and straw hat. 


Mr. Mark Hameoura’s début at the New York 
Philharmonic concert was a popular success. He imme- 
diately attracted his public and kept their sympathy. 
He is a pianist of decidedly fiery and tempestuous organi- 
zation ; in the ‘‘ Sturm und Drang” period of his musical 
career. His execution is great and his tone incisive. 
His interpretation is frank and sincere, and, as such, well 
worth hearing. 

A VERY admirable season of symphony concerts for 
young people is announced for the coming season in 
New York, under the direction of Mr, Frank Damrosch ; 
and an additional series of orchestral concerts for young 
children. Miss Laura Post is chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the latter. These concerts will be given 
Saturday mornings; the young people’s series in the 
afternoon of the same day. 

BELIEVERS in Max Nordau’s degeneracy will do well to 
reflect on the theme of what his admirers call his genial 
tone-poem, ‘‘ Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’”’ Eulen- 
spiegel was the work of the German imagination when 
at its lowest ebb—a country bumpkin whose low canning 
found congenial vent in bringing his employer’s orders 
to miscarriage by an affectation of stupidity ; a Handy 
Andy with malignity instead of wit as the basis of his 
character. 

Mr. Louris BREITNER arrived in New York on the 
21st inst., from Paris, where he leaves an extremely 
large and choice teaching connection to make a new 
home in America. Mr. Breitner has children, whose 
fortunes are best insured in America under American 
‘institutions ; and the family removes to New York on 
their account. He is regarded as Anton Rubinstein's 
best pupil, and possesses many pupils and friends on 
this side of the Atlantic. He will play in a limited 
number of concerts in New York. 


LAMOUREUX, the famous French orchestral conductor, 
died in Paris last month. Thus is taken away another 
of the strong men of French music. He was born at 
Bordeanx, in 1834, and was trained asa violinist. He 
filled various engagements as director, and in 1878 was 
made chief conductor at the Grand Opera. In 1881 he 
established the popular ‘‘ Lamoureux Concerts,” the 
most important in Paris. He resigned this position in 
1897. It is a matter of note that this fall he conducted 
a concert in Berlin, the first time he ever appeared 
there. 

A suBscRIPTION has been raised in England for a 
memorial to Mr. Foli, to be placed in the Catholic 
church of his native town, Cahir, Tipperary, Ireland. 
It would be more to the purpose to place it in the Park 
Congregational Church, Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn., 
where, having been discovered and trained by Mr. Chas. 
Huntington, an excellent singing-teacher and choir- 
master of the city, he sang for a long time. “ Foley?’ 
carried on his musical education under Rivard in New 
York, supporting himself by his church position and his 
trade in Hartford. He is only one of the many excel- 
lent singers which Connecticut has given to the musical 
world, of whom Miss Clara Louise Kellogg is the most 
famous. 

THE great work of Mr. Damrosch in the people’s sing- 
ing clubs in New York can scarcely be comprehended. 
These clubs are divided and subdivided into independent. 
Jer the charge of a number of excellent 
There 
male 
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societies, unc 
musicians, and have a membership of thousan 
are all varieties of organization—mixed voic 
voices, and female voices. Besides the connec! 
the general federation, each club arranges its own musi- 
cal life to suit its own social and financial interests. 
Thus the People’s Male Chorus, under Mr. Platon 
Brounoff, lately gave a concert, with a classical pro- 
gram, in the Lexington Opera House, assisted by Miss 
h, Max Karger, Edward Bromberg, and the 
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Practical Points by Practical Teachers 


BEING THANKFUL TO NATURE. 
THOMAS TAPPER. 


THE teacher is a being of troubles, She learns, in her 
relation with the child, that many of her cares would 
disappear if he would bestir himself and find attraction 
in his lessons. So she exclaims frequently, ‘‘I should 
be happy if he were interested in his work !”” 

There was once upon a time a cripple, and though a 
cripple, yet a philosopher ; and he said to those of the 
Romans who had the time to stop and listen: ‘‘If thou 
wouldst have aught, have it from thyself.’’ Naturally, 
one smiles to think what a good thing the Romans 
missed by jeering at his folly as they ambled to the 
baths, or to the hippodrome to have a lazy, good-for- 
nothing time. 

The connection is this: if the teacher wants the pupil 
to be interested, she herself must take interest ; and 
those who try it seem to believe that even with obstinate 
cases a failure may be averted by plenty of trouble taken 
on the teacher’s part. 

She has two kinds of knowledge at her disposal: 
Specialty-knowledge and child-knowledge. Specialty- 
knowledge has to do with her business ; we expect her 
to have that, and plenty of it ; she learns it in conserva- 
tories, in going abroad, in the active exercise of her 
business. There is only one school in the world, how- 
ever, for the learning of child-knowledge—that is the 
school of childhood. It is in this school that the teacher 
discovers that as a class children have just as much 
interest in a teacher and her doings as she has in them. 
If the lesson of to-day seems not to attract attention, she 
must seek to connect it by tangible lines with a center 
of interest in the child’s life. Always to move to new 
things from interest-centers, should be her golden rule. 

To make a healthy boy as miserable as a boy can be, 
set him at a task that makes no evident connection with 
him. This experiment will prove that in the throne- 
room of education it is not the teacher who sits in the 
coronation robe; it is the boy. He is the one who 
wears the crown, and it is the teacher’s head that lies 
uneasy. 


JUDIGIOUS MUSICAL READING, 
LOUIS CG. ELSON. 


BuLweErR-Lyrton, in ‘‘My Novel,’”? shows that the 
old saying that ‘‘ Knowledge is power ” is not an alto- 
gether just one, for the power could be misapplied and 
knowledge itself become a hindrance instead of a help. 
Without going so far as this, one can certainly assert 
that, in the field of music, mere diligence in reading is 
not sufficient to advance a musician, and may some- 
times even retard his progress. There certainly ought 
to be a musical guide published some day on ‘‘ What to 
Read and How to Read It,’’ forthe literature teems with 
books which are prejudiced, sometimes misleading, and 
often unsafe. 

We can imagine, for example, an earnest teacher study- 
ing an unrevised edition of Berlioz’ great work on ‘ Ip- 
strumentation,’”’ only to find, after having taught its 
precepts to many pupils, that parts of it were only 
applicable to orchestration in France, and parts of it 
had been superseded altogether by changes in the modern 
orchestra. 

We can imagine another searcher after knowledge 
becoming quite partizan through reading that excellent 
book, ‘‘ A Conversation in Music,” by Rubinstein, not 
knowing how the author was prejudiced in the matter 
of operatic writing because of the continued failure of 
his own operas. 

In the Wagnerian field the books of the general 
reader will still be partizan, and either attack or praige 
strongly. 
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The English works on Mendelssohn will exalt that 
composer to the skies, while the works of the Wagnerian 
school will decry him. 

It is therefore self-evident that the young musician 
must seek a guide in his reading if he would have it help 
him. The need for a good dictionary of musical litera- 
ture is a pressing one. 


FROM THE MODERN TO THE GLASSIG. 
HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 


FOoLLowinG out the scientific plan of bringing a pupil 
from the simple into the complex, necessitates in musical 
training a working backward, rather than beginning 
with Scarlatti and Bach and working forward toward 
to-day. The end-of-the-century musicis of so free a caste, 
with its open harmony, wide extensions, and long, swing- 
ing phrases, that it gives the pupil a feeling of great 
freedom and a sort of exultant idea that she is ready for 
and capable of anything. Something of the same feel- 
ing that one experiences in the open fields, under the 
wide skies, possesses the pupil under the influence of 
modern music. 

So that when the pupil of to-day enters into the classics, 
with their closer harmony, many complexities, and finely 
worked-out detail, it seems to her as though she were 
trying to enter into a place too small for her, and vague 
and confused memories of ‘‘ Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland’’ come to mix intrusively with her attempts to 
accommodate her fingers to the new conditions. At 
almost every measure the teacher finds it necessary to 
interrupt and to call attention to some neglected voice, 
to the beginning or finishing of a phrase, or to some nice 
reinforcement of the pedal, to so many things, in fact, 
that with the hasty judgment of youth, classic music is 
put down as ‘‘ petty ’’; and when you finda pupil drop- 
ping her hands quickly into her lap and sitting rigidly 
listening every time you offer a suggestion, you may 
know that she has had sufficient classic instruction for 
the present. She has received as much as she can digest 
and it is best to defer offering more, lest your function 


of nourishing with fine and healthful food degenerate 
into inordinate gorging. 


INTENSE TEACHING, 
ROBERT BRAINE, 


Some teachers can not endure the sli 
sound of any kind in the same or an adjacent room 
while they are teaching, but instructors in musical col. 
leges and conservatories are obliged to get used t oe 
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all these conflicting sounds in his ears, detecting and 
correcting the most hair’s-breadth deviations from the 
true intonation in his pupils’ playing, and noting the 
slightest mistakes in rhythm as well. His ear and 
brain were, of course, cognizant of the conflicting tones ; 
but so intense was his power of concentration that his 
mind calmly ignored everything but the work in hand. 


DEVELOPMENT OF OCTAVE PLAYING, 
PERLEE V. JERVIS. 

OcTAVES are played by nearly all 
pulse from the arm, followed by a loo: 
hand on the wrist-joint. The best pre 
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When the exercise can be played in sixteenths, raise 
the speed from 60 to 120. As the speed is raised, the 
arm impulse will almost come of itself, as it is impos- 
sible to play the sixteenths at a rapid tempo without 
giving an impulse from the arm. 
; When this hand vibration is well established, the scale 
in octaves can be started at 60, and a careful study 
should be made of the lateral arm movement, which is 
fully as important as the hand action. 

When the scale can be played through four octaves in 
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Conducted by ~ 
GEORGE LEHMANN. 


[Beginning with this issue of Tux ErupE we have 
arranged to devote one page to a department for teachers 
and students of the violin. The department will be in 
the hands of Mr. George Lehmann, of New York city, 
violinist and author of several works on the violin and 
violin-playing. The educational policy of TaE EruDE 
will be followed in this department, and it is the inten- 
tion of the Editor to make it a help and stimulus to all 
who are interested in this noble instrument.—EDITOR 
or THE ETUDE.] 

WERE it sometimes consis- 
tent with the critic’s duties 
merely to chronicle the sap- 
less facts of our numerous musical happenings, he might 
often escape a very delicate and ungrateful task. In 
undertaking his more or less unsympathetic work, how- 
ever, he should endeavor to prove himself something 
better than a vitriolic decrier of men’s shortcomings, or 
an ignoble medium for clothing what is false and worth- 
less in the garb of virtue and merit. 

At best, criticism is a very serious business. Itshould 
not be approached lightly, even by a man of great musi- 
cal skill and broad general culture. For, though he be 
sincere and conscientious ; though he be intimately ac- 
quainted with the minutest technical details of the art 
he is criticizing ; though his powers of analysis be keen 
or extraordinary ; and though the milk of human kind- 
ness course freely through his veins—yet, despite all 
this, he may err in estimating the true worth of things 
artistic 

Ideal criticism seems far removed from human possi- 
bility. It is surrounded by a thousand snares and pit- 
falls. Its requisites are all the good qualities that result 
from sound training, a liberal education, and a varied 
experience, together with a powerful mind, an esthetic 
nature, and the firmest principles of integrity. The true 
critic approaches his work with a keen appreciation of 
its serious import, and his written thought is the quin- 
tessence of long and arduous toil and purity of purpose. 

A few simple principles may be said to underlie all 
good criticism : 

First among these is the principle of carefully select- 
ing and weighing what is good. 

Second, of separating the bad from the good, and deal- 
ing with it in accordance with the conditions by which 
it is governed. 

Third, of utilizing the results thus obtained in such 
wise as to make them helpful or inspiring to the person 
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criticized. 

Fourth, of formulating the reader’s taste in a sound 
and healthy direction. 

Lastly may be added a principle very simple and 
humane—that is, of remembering always that the artist 
ig not a marvelous mechanical contrivance ; that he is 
subject to the same physical ills and woes as his critic ; 
and that, presumably, he invites judgment only after 
years of self-sacrifice and anxious preparation. 
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OnE of the least appre- 

THE VIBRATO IN hended adjuncts to left- 
VIOLIN=PLAYING. hand technic—it can 
hardly be considered as 

being an actual part of technic—is the vibrato. A mere 
process of beautifying tone, or, still better, a mere 
aid in intensifying tone that is produced in its purity 
and clarity by the bow-arm and the fingers, it is, never- 
theless, regarded very generally as @ vital necessity in 
tone production and indispensable even to the very be- 
ginner, to whom the third position is as yet a mystery. 
Indeed, it is this very beginner who, easily charmed 
and beguiled by the increased warmth of tone resulting 
from a good vibrato, unfailingly exaggerates its tonal im- 


portance, and misapplies it with a zeal and ardor which 
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might work wonders in a better cause. And not only is 
the purpose of the vibrato, as well as its sane and artistic 
use, little understood by young violinists, but the very 
method of performing it so as to achieve the results for 
which it is utilized is usually a very hazy question, on 
which the youthful experimentalist rarely bestows more 
than superficial thought. With him, in fact, the vibrato 
long remains a mere experiment, and a dangerous one 
at that. Comprehending not its very first principles, 
nor the mechanical means of its performance, his ineffec- 
tual endeavors to beautify have the result of destroying 
the good qualities of tone resultant from digital precision 
and excellent bowing. And more particularly does the 
left hand suffer for such ignorance, since the attempt to 
perform the vibrato is usually nothing more nor less 
than a straining of the whole hand—a consequent rigid- 
ity, from whose evil effects the fingers and the muscles 
can not very well escape. 

This interesting subject will in due time receive 
detailed treatment in these columns. In the mean time 
we would suggest that pupils, as a rule, should endeavor 
to resist the allurements of the vibrato, leaving such an 
accomplishment for that period of their studies when 
little risk attaches to itsacquirement. For the young 
and incapable pupil it is always a luxury easily con- 
verted into a musical vice. 

EmsBRYO violinists have 
thoroughly learned the art of 
prolonging the teacher’s sum- 
mer vacation. During the 
six or seven months which now constitute the violin 
student's season of pious musical endeavor he is not 
inapt to bestow his affections on several different 
teachers, ladening his conscience with the guilt of as 
many base desertions. 

The restless spirit of the May-movers has spread con- 
tagion to our student world. With this difference, 
however : that our teachers have a number of Mays to 
brood over during every season, while the possessor of 
real estate generally concentrates his woes in one grand 
yearly lamentation. 

This flitting about from one studio to another is 
quite as profitless to the student as it is to the teacher. 
Nothing good can come of these wanderings. They 
only serve to increase the difficulty of choosing able 
pedagogic guidance. Knowing too well the caprice 
and inconstancy of students of the present day, our 
teachers can hardly escape from viewing all newcomers 
with a certain degree of suspicion. It is but a natural 
consequence of the student’s vain apostasies, and makes 
reciprocal affection between teacher and pupil-a bond 
exceedingly difficult to establish. 

American students are too easily influenced in their 
decisions respecting a teacher’s abilities, They imagine 
that Professor A—— must surely be a genius, because, 
among his pupils of the past year, two have won favor 
with the press and the public. Equally illogical is their 
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contempt for Mr. B——, who in many years has not had 
the good fortune to train even one exceptionally gifted 
pupil. 


How easily it is forgotten that the most able and pains- 
taking instructor is unable to achieve artistic results with 
worthless material. Students seem to have difficulty 
in grasping the simple fact that their development is 
chiefly dependent upon the character of their own 
efforts and the degree of tenacity with which they cling 
to their work. They say to the hapless teacher: ‘I 
love music ; my talent is unquestionable. Develop and 
mature my dormant musical gifts. My artistic strength 
and future happiness rest with you.” 

And they wash their hands of further responsibility 
in the matter. 


In the mind of the aver- 

* age violin student the term 
‘technic’? is solely and dis- 
tinctly associated with all 
work performed by the left hand. Whether this misap- 
prehension of the scope of technie may be traced to the 
thoughtless teacher who fails to appreciate the serious 
results of such misconception, or whether the pupil’s 
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erroneous view is chiefly or wholly the outcome of ap- 

parently preponderating difficulties of the left hand, is 

a question which does not enter our present considera- 

tion of this subject. The fact that interests and causes 

regret is the pupil’s concentrated energy in all work 

appertaining to left-hand technic and his lack of inter- 
est in, if not utter disregard of, the peculiar subtleties 

of right-hand development. 

Prone to believe that the charm and success of violin- 
playing are dependent upon the perfection of digital 
skill, the misguided student lavishes all his time and 
energy on the left hand, seeking always by such a 
process to master the technical problems of his art. 
True, the time arrives when formidable difficulties of 
right-hand technic make him pause and command from 
him serious attention and arduouslabor. But even this 
inevitable experience usually fails to broaden bis con- 
ception of technic in a sufficient degree to lead him into 
the higher realms of violin-playing. More often it 
simply suggests temporary application in a new direc- 
tion (so that an unsuspected but not vital principle 
may receive the attention which it compels), without 
exciting deep inquiry or enlarging the student’s horizon 
of art. 

On this subject we shall have much to say in the 
future. For the present we must rest content with 
hinting at future intentions, touching here and there 
upon subjects whose broader treatment should prove of 
interest to all earnest students of the violin. 


THE question of phrasing, 
too, is a sealed book to more 
than seventy-five per cent. of 
our violin students. It seems little short of incredible 
that this all-important subject continues to be disre- 
spectfully thrust aside to make room for numerous mat- 
ters of minor value. Indeed, so indifferent are most 
pupils to the subject of phrasing that, were it said that 
even the gifted and intelligent ones are ignorant of its 
simplest principles, such a statement would be no 
exaggeration of the present state of affairs. And—still 
without distortion of fact—it may even be said that the 
average pupil has only the feeblest conception of the 
term phrasing, and would be at a loss for an intelligent 
definition of the word were he called upon to briefly 
state its meaning in connection with music. The 
teacher frequently has occasion to employ the term, and 
the pupil thus learns of its existence in much the same 
manner as he appreciates innumerable daily occurrences 
from which his attention can not wholly escape, yet 
which neither leave an impression nor excite inquiry. 

Phrasing, therefore, is a fit subject for these columns. 
It will be taken up seriously, and in a manner that 
seems best suited to engage and reward our readers’ 
interest. 
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THE first American ap- 
pearance of Miss Leonora 
Jackson is awaited with much 
interest. That our young 
countrywoman may delight us with her playing, even 
as she has delighted many European audiences, is the 
hope of every American who wishes to see American 
artists forge ahead and take an honorable place in the 
musical world. 

Miss Jackson has had an enviable share of what is 
commonly termed good luck, Fortune has smiled upon 
her from the very beginning of her student days, and 
has never deserted her, never frowned upon her, for a 
single day. Before leaving Chicago, Miss Jackson suc- 
ceeded in winning the interest and affection of the very 
people who were in a position to manifest friendship in 
a most substantial way. Not one care of a waterial 
nature did she take with her to Berlin. Her Chicago 
friends made ample provision for all her needs ; and, we 
understood, in addition to relieving her of all monetary 
cares, provided her with a Stradivarius of great value, 
A child of fortune, indeed ! 

Our good wishes for Miss Jackson’s success are, how- 
ever, not wholly free from certain misgivings. The 
mere fact that she has received her training solely at 
Berlin, and that the corner-stone of her artistic triumphs 
was laid in the Prussian capital, can not fail to remind 
one of the many loudly but unwisely heralded artists 
who have come to us from Berlin and convincingly dem- 
onstrated that the standards of German criticism are 
astonishingly low. 


MISS LEONORA 
JACKSON. 


‘‘Please inform me concerning page 9, No. 16, 
Mathews’ ‘Graded Studies’; would you begin each 
new phrase with the hand touch? I do not quite under- 
stand how to separate a phrase and how to begin a new 
phrase.—C. M. 0.” 


In the example mentioned there should be no division 
of the phrases. Play straight through legato. The 
change of rhythmic pattern will mark the phrases 
enough. Properly speaking, there are no phrases here. 
The same is true in the next two pieces. A division is 
not necessary even in the fourth measure of No. 22, but 
it can be made. Here you raise the hand just before be- 
ginning the eighth note. In No. 24 the use of the hand 
touch for the half-notes gives you your phrasing. The 
effect will be more musical if the pedal is used in each 
measure, so that the half-notes are practically not sepa- 
rated from each other. In No. 37 the hand touch 
begins each little phrase of three tones, So also in No. 
45, a hand touch begins each little phrase, as indicated 
by the slurs ; but the separation is very small—practi- 
cally as little as possible. So also in No. 46. Begin 
each phrase with hand touch ; shorten the last tone of 
the phrase only enough to permit taking the next one 
with hand touch. This will mark the structure 
sufficiently. The essential thing in phrasing is to con- 
nect all the tones indicated by the notes under a slur, 
and to properly express the idea by a suitable crescendo 
or diminuendo according to the sense of the melody. 
Whether this phrase should be separated perceptibly 
from the next is wholly dependent upon the nature of 
the passage, Sometimes the connection is very close. 
At other times, the idea being complete at the end of 
the slur, a slight punctuation takes place, as in a read- 
ing stop. Good phrasing is a matter of musical feeling 
(backed up by proper training in tone production). It 
is a question of feeling melody and understanding the 
art of singing. 


‘* A pupil came to me from another teacher, about a 
year aaicaattnalle musical and clever. She desires to 
do her work correctly, hut is so quick that before I can 
correct a mistake she is on to the next notes. To com- 
pel her to work very slowly and carefully is almost 
i ‘ible. 
ees is with great difficulty that I can prevent her 
continually making mistakes in fingering, staccato, 
portamento, and legato touch, rests, etc. Indeed, if I 
corrected all the mistakes it would get her into a very 
uneven habit of playing: she would he continually 
breaking. It seems to be a very nervous mannerism, 
which I have faithfully tried to correct. é 

‘She learns very rapidly ; before she has finished a 
piece (the finishing touches) she has spoiled it in some 
way that mars the beauty ; to endeavor to have her cor- 
rect the mistakes is impossible, for she will only make 
them worse and add others. How can I prevent her 
committing these errors? The scales are a great diffi- 
culty to finger them correctly. I have spent sometimes 
fifteen minutes on one scale, practising with her, one 
hand ata time, and at home having her practise with 
her seale book ; the next lesson the scales would be 
fingered no better.—M. B.’’ 


The first thing to find out in such a case as this is 
whether the pupil has really a good mind, or merely one 
of those inaccurate, half-seeing minds which never get 
a thing straight. If her mind is really quick, a cir- 
cumstance which you can easily ascertain from her 
standing in school and the kind of studies she is best 
in, what you have to do is to oversee her study in be- 
ginning a piece of music. Let her learn a half page or a 
few measures under yourowneye. Observe whether she 
gets precisely the right tones ; second, whether she under- 
stands the time—i. ¢., the relative value of the tones and 
the proper tempo. ‘Train her right then and there upon 
the proper expression of the very first phrase, for it is 
ag much a part of memorizing to learn the expression 
and feeling of a phrase as it is to get a vague iden of the 
proper tones. See whether she can play the melody 
alone ; then the melody and the bass voice ; then the 
bass voice and the accompaniment. Let her play only 
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the accent notes, in their proper time,—i, ¢., touch the 
tones or chords which ought to sound 
“one”; then play the beat-notes,—i, e., the notes 
which occur upon the beats,—omitting the intervening 


at the count 


tones. Then have her play the entire passage—whether 
of two, three, four measures, or a full period. 

By this time you will begin to know something about 
the real nature of her mental operations in learning a 
piece, and the chances are that she will know a great 
deal more about that particular passage than about any- 
thing she has previously recited to you. The material 
for this work ought to be good music—which really 
means something when it is learned, because a mean- 
ingless piece does not retain the attention. You then 
go on with the next part of the piece in the very same 
way. This will take a great deal of time at first 3 but 
whatever she goes over in this way will probably stick 
toher. If it does not, rub it in again from the founda- 
tion up. 

You can not correct a great number of mistakes aftera 
piece is studied. The place to save money is to study 
right at the start. Dr. Mason once said, in the old days 
at Binghampton, that he really could not tell which class 
of pupils fell short of playing most fatally, “those who 
made mistakes and never corrected them or those who 
made mistakes and corrected them.” When the class 
had taken a moment to realize the fact that under this 
indictment every one of us were either sheep or goats, 
as the Scripture has it, some one asked Who then should 
be saved? Whereupon the master answered, ‘‘ Only 
those who do not make mistakes,’? and he went on to 
say that ‘‘ mistakes come from carelessness,”? 

Should it prove upon examination that your pupil is 
one of those born under a careless star, without sharp- 
ness of mental focus, the treatment will be the same, 
but the material chosen will necessarily be simpler in 
character. Something that a feeble mind might be 
expected to realize and understand. 

As to the scale business, first ca 
rules for fingering the scales, as given in Dr. Mason’s 
books. Then have her play slowly, each hand by itself, 
all the scales of the group, according to the fingering. 
Then apply the canon treatment, and insist upon having 
the fingering right. 

To go back again to the im: 
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‘“What are the best exercises for developing the 
fourth finger? How can one best develop strength in 


the finger without contracting the muscles of the fore- 
arm?—A, B,” 


The best exercises for developing strength and fluency 
in the fingers are the Mason two-finger exercises. The 
combination of four forms which I have several times 
described in these columns,—(1) clinging, without slid- 
ing the finger; (2) arm touches 3 (3) hand touch and 
finger elastic ; and (4) light and fast,—applied to the dia- 
tonic scale, chromatic scale, diminished chord arpeggio, 
and in double sixths form, I believe a complete school 
of elementary tone-production. The combination does 
the strengthening of the fourth finger as well as the 
others, and the light and fast develop agility. No other 
exercises known to me are anywhere near so effective. 

You can not do this, however, without contracting the 
muscles in the forearm, for the teason that you can not 
do work with the hands or any other part of the mus- 
cular system without contracting the muscles. Work is 
alternately contracting and relaxing the muscles, appro- 
priately, according to what work you want to ae, To 
be stiff is not a question of contraction, but of premat 
or delayed contraction. All playing acts are done y. 
quickly ; the problem i 


8 to do them at the moment 
without stiffening in advance or retaining them stifr 


after the instant of work has passed. Great strength 
means great contraction—at the moment, The problem 
is to command this intensely vitalized contraction at the 
moment you want it, yet have it vanish like smoke the 
very instant the work is done. 


“Are the exercises by Liszt universally considered 
the best for securin 
augers 2 Liszt possessed wonderful power of coordina- 
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WHAT IS CLASSICAL MUSIC? 


BY JAMES D. TRACY. 


I po not take up this question for the purpose of 
starting a long, drawn-out controversy, but to give my 
individual opinion, in connection with that of others I 
have often heard expressed by other well-known musi- 
cians, here and abroad, concerning classical music. It 
is a subject which is little understood by both musicians 
and amateurs ; for the reason, we presume, that there is 
no work treating of the subject in anything like an intel- 
ligent, comprehensive manner. 

Twenty years ago this would have been an easy ques- 

tion to answer, but at the present time, when many 
musicians and writers differ so widely, it becomes a 
seriously hard matter to decide. Various solutions, no 
doubt satisfactory to those giving them, are yet found 
very unsatisfactory by the vast number who are willing 
to let the question remain unanswered. Indeed, I know 
some good musicians who have absolutely no opinions 
onthe matter. It was formerly thought, and so stated 
by the highest authority, that everything written by 
Bach, Hiindel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and Schumann is classic, and that almost 
everything modern composers write is good-for-nothing 
trash, This is certainly absurd. These early opinions 
have undergone a change, or at least have been mate- 
rially modified. Just as correct and grammatically well- 
composed waltzes, jigs, and variations are written by 
some of our modern composers as were ever written by 
Bach, Hiindel, or other old masters. It may be stated, 
as a matter of fact, that some of the old masters really 
perpetrated many unclassical compositions, especially in 
jigs, waltzes, and variations, which, if measured by 
present standards in critically judging classical works, 
would be considered as light and trashy as many pieces 
that are composed by modern writers. It is generally 
well understood in musically educated circles that every 
piece of music which strictly adheres to all grammatical 
rules of musical composition must be accepted and con- 
sidered as classical. In these modern days it is further 
conceded that every piece of music which continues to 
be popular for a series of years is also classical. One 
does not ask if the composer be old or young. It is 
enough to know that the music is grammatically 
written, is popular, and lasting. Really, the name of a 
composer has nothing whatever to do with a piece heing 
classical or otherwise. A modern name is just as good 
as an ancient one, if real merit is shown. 

It must appear plain, then, that any piece of music 
which follows strictly the rules of musical grammar is, 
of necessity, classical. Many modern composers, like 
Sidney Smith, Ascher, Blumenthal, Bendel, Mason, 
Bartlett, and McDowell, have written as good classical 
pieces as ever were written by the older masters. My 
reason for expressing this opinion is that they have 
followed the strict rules of composition, and therefore 
are as much entitled to pe called classical as Haydn or 
Beethoven. Liszt, Chopin, Wagner, and others have 
made reputations for being classical composers, though 
each has done some very unclassical things. A decad 
pack Chopin was called a classical composer, only for 
the reason that he wrote difficult music. Now, his com- 
positions are called romantically classic. For what 
reason, no one seems to know ; at least, no one has given 
us an intelligent answer. For the same reason, Liszt’s 
rhapsodies are considered by many as classical because 
they also are difficult. ‘They are founded, for the most 
part, on the wild gipsy melodies of Hungary, which 
are certainly anything but classical. They are woven 
into elahorate compositions, ingeniously and grammatic- 
ally, and are called classical, though they will not bear 
the test of our former critical understanding, as they are 
made up from the quintessence of light, trashy, melo- 
dies. Chopin’s compositions, too, are taken, in a meas- 
ure, from the songs and dances of the Polish people. 
Jadged on the pasis of former standards, they would be 
considered decidedly unclassical. So I might enumerate 
indefinitely. It will be further seen that difficult music, 
pecause it is difficult, does not make it classical ; 
neither is music classical for the reason that it was com- 
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posed in a previous century or in the early years of the 
present one. 

“Home, Sweet Home,” ‘The Last Rose of Summer,”’ 
“On the Suanee River,” ‘Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the 
Boys are Marching,” and many other patriotic songs, 
are as classical as anything ever written. Simple, easy, 
modern music can be just as classical as old or difficult 
music, if it is properly composed. Why, then, do so 
many shrink from it, as though it were forbidden 
ground, to be walked on only by the musically edu- 
cated? I can not understand the timid apathy many 
have, except on the ground of its being inherited from 
the old tradition : that whatever is old is essentially 
classical and sacred, and can only be used or appreciated 
by those who are educated religiously to believe they are 
the saints to inherit all that is good. 

What, then, is classical music ? 

The musician’s answer to this question is: Any piece 
of music grammatically constructed, which contains 
genius or lasting qualities, whether difficult or easy, may 
with confidence be considered classical. 

The bugbear, “‘ classical,” ought to be done away with. 
It is the thought and name of “‘ classical’? we shrink 
from, more than any effect the music produces on us. 
Learn to listen attentively and thoughtfully to whatever 
is played or sung, without permitting the mind to wan- 
der or to be distracted by other things, and, my word 
for it, classical music will no longer be a barrier to our 
fall enjoyment of all its manifold beauties. 


A PARABLE. 


BY THALEON BLAKE. 


In a certain city there once lived a pessimistic teacher, 
upon whose studio walls hung many printed and framed 
mottoes; on one of them ran this legend : ‘‘ Be not too 
enthusiastic.’’ Now, every student was shown these at 
the time of the first lesson, and before this one aphorism 
the pessimistic teacher would stand and say : “To suc- 
ceed you must work steadily and ploddingly. Do not 
give way to enthusiasm nor entertain visionary ideals 
about art. All that is silly. I will furnish what en- 
thusiasm may be necessary—you, the patience to labor 
and to learn, You must be calm and rational at all 
times.” 

But prosperity did not stay long with that pessimistic 
teacher, for things did not go well with his pupils ; and 
there came a time when he was fain to seek the cause of 
failure. Much troubled from brooding over the loss of 
his pupils, he fell asleep one day in his chair, and 
dreamed a dream; and in his dream there appeared 
before him the shade of the venerable Bach, who said 
unto him: ‘‘ My son, how goes it with thee?” 

“(Tt is very ill with me, maestro,” he replied ; ‘‘I have 
quite lost my constituency, and am without business.”’ 

“ Maybe you did not work hard enough?” 

“Oh, yes, I worked hard. I gave the best of my 
abilities.”’ 

“Did you work for art’s sake or for vain applause or 
notoriety ?”” 

‘“T reverence art, maestro, 
that.” 

Then the shade of the venerable Bach beheld the 
motto; ‘‘ Be not too enthusiastic.” 

“© ho,” quoth he, ‘‘ what may these be?’? looking 
from it to the others. 

“These are mottoes for the advice and guidance of 
young students. This is ‘labor omnia vincit,’ that, ‘The 
world is his who has patience and industry’; the other 
over there, ‘Let things that have to be done be learned 
py doing them,’ and—’ 

‘Yes, yes,’? said the Shade, impatiently, ‘they are 
all good enough, no doubt, but this—why, man, what is 
art without enthusiasm? If not enthusiastic, your 
pupils must soon fall into the opposite condition : they 
mire themselves in the slough of indifference.” 

And with that the Shade vanished. 

Just then the pessimistic teacher awoke, and not 
doubting the authenticity of the vision, he seized the 
offending motto, and quickly changed it so that it read : 
“ Be enthusiastic, lest you become indifferent.” 


It could not have been 
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When, later, by chance he got a pupil, he showed him 
the wise sayings, as was his custom during the first les- 
son ; but he stood the longest before the new one. 

“You must work hard to learn,” he said, “but all 
the work will be as nothing if you have not enthusiasm. 
You must be enthusiastic! Have high ideas, and work up 
to them. Be easy as to results : the score takes care of 
itself if you aim high.” 

Well, the fame of the quondam pessimist’s wonderful 
success with that pupil spread abroad so quickly that he 
was soon turning students away for want of time to at- 
tend to them. Verily, enthusiasm is a jewel in a 
teacher ; but it is crown, throne, and paraphernalia com- 
bined when found in a pupil, and vigilance must be ex- 
ercised lest the sacred fires of inspiration die out for want 
of encouragement. 


PARENTAL INDULGENCE. 


BY CARL W. GRIMM. 


Tr is but natural and proper that parents should do 
all they possibly can for their children, and give them 
the best opportunities of learning that their circum- 
stances will permit. Generally, parents do their best 
in this direction, but, on the other hand, they are often 
too indulgent, in that they do not rigidly adhere to a 
wise plan of regular study. It is always the music 
practice which is the first thing suffered to be neglected 
or treated indifferently. If an étude appears especially 
difficult, or piece be given which the child does not hap- 
pen to like, then indulgent parents are quick to allow 
the child’s energy and will-power to give out, instead 
of spurring it on ; for applause is the end and aim of the 
weak and young mind. What is difficulty? Only a 
word indicating the degree of strength requisite for 
accomplishing particular objects ; a mere notice of the 
necessity for exertion. Some parents think they have 
done their duty when they have engaged a good 
teacher and procured a good instrument; they do 
not seem to think it necessary to watch whether 
their children prepare their lessons properly, forgetful 
that no great good comes without looking after it. How 
many children would continue to go to school of their 
own accord, or how many would exert themselves over 
difficult lessons, if there were no compulsion? Practis- 
ing the piano does not mean the mere learning of a les- 
son, it is really more than that : it means the training of 
the will-power, and the growth in perseverance. It is 
because so many do not stick to their aim that they do 
not succeed ; but we all know that a falling drop at last 
willcave astone. Always do your best, and results will 
take care of themselves. 

Parents ought to see to it that their children acquire 
the habit of regularity and persistence. Yet these in- 
dulgent parents are usually the first ones to complain 
that their music teacher is not strict enough with their 
children, and that the same does not progress them fast 
enough in spite of neglected tasks and missed lessons ! 
How much better it would be if parents, especially the 
mothers,—who are the queens of the home,—would 
assist in the education of their offspring and enjoy 
watching the youth’s mental development, instead of 
beguiling their precious time in mere card-playing and 
tea parties ! Tdlers are the most busy, though the least 
active, of people, put people of pleasure never have time 
for anything. If mothers truly love their children, 
there is no labor; and if there is labor, that labor is 
loved. Children should be so taken care of that they 
may look upon their parents as their most intimate 
friends and patrons, their treasure and guides. I do 
not mean that children be kept to their music by fear 
and punishment, put by a sense of honor and by kind- 
ness. 
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THE organ of touch, 2s embodied in the hand, is, in 
many respects, the most wonderful of the senses, The 
organs of the other senses are passive ; the organ of 
touch alone is active.—Dr. Wilson. 


ScHuMANN’s love for Clara Wieck, his long struggle 
for her hand, and the nobility of their married life have 
justly laid tribute upon the eloquence of his biographers. 
These facts occupied a large space in his life, and 
exerted a potent influence on his musical activity. But 
Clara Wieck was not the first comer in Schumann’s 
affections. That high-strung, sensitive young artist had 
passed through a number of experiences with affairs of 
the heart before he entered upon the great passion of 
his life. At least one of them was of a serious nature, 
and went so far as to result in an engagement of mar- 
riage. It is not without its value in the study of Schu- 
mann’s natural disposition and character and the vari- 
ous forces that made them what they were, to consider 
these earlier and transitory love affairs. 

It would be unfair to inquire minutely into the in- 
evitable boyish passions of the young Schumann, were 
it not that his uncommon candor in describing them to 
his friends, the fullness of his confidences, and the rapid 
shifting of the objects of his devotion give amusing 
glimpses into the cloud-land of romance in which his 
youth was spent. His earliest disclosures reveal him in 
the most acute stage of his Jean Paul period, as students 
of his career know it, when all that he thought, wrote, 
spoke, and felt was steeped in the romance of that 
writer. Thus in July, 1827,—he was then seventeen 
years old, —Schumann writes to his schoolmate Flechsig : 


“‘ Now only do I feel that purest, highest love, which 
is not forever sipping the intoxicating cup of enjoy- 
ment, but finds happiness only in tender contemplation 
and reverence. Oh, friend! were I but a smile, how 
would I flit about her eyes; were I but a joy, how 
gently would I throb in all her pulses! Yea, might I be 
but a tear, I would weep with her, and then, if she 
smiled again, how gladly would I die on her eyelash, 
and gladly be no more !’’ 


We are not informed as to the object of this impas- 
sioned romance; but we do gain a good deal of infor- 
mation as to the mental posture of the adolescent 
Schumann. In fact, this letter leaves a racking doubt 
as to whether it is not the love of love, rather than of 
any particular object, that raises all this ecstasy ; for 
twice in it he observes that he ‘‘has no sweetheart 
now,’’ and two flames are spoken of in the past tense, 
Liddy is a narrow-minded soul, albeit the perfection 
of female beauty ; and Nanni was—note the ‘‘ was? 
truly a most glorious girl, although the fire of an ab- 
sorbing passion for her has gradually subsided, and 
Schumann’s ‘‘ whole life now revels in the sweet flower 
garden of Memory.’” 

Nevertheless, a month later he reports the bitter dis- 
appointment of not seeing her on a visit he made to 
Dresden ; for he ‘‘ went over and over again all the hours 
that he dreamed away so joyfully in her embraces and 
in her love.” Later on the same journey he met Liddy, 
the other, and could only be polite to her—though the 
contemplation of certain mountain scenery in her com- 
pany came near finding bim his ideal again ; but ‘‘ the 
lofty image of the ideal vanishes when I think of the 
speeches she made about Jean Paul!” Allin all, he 
concludes, a few pages later, Nanni was his guardian 
angel, whom he could drop down and worship like a 
Madonna. 

This ideal vanished without leaving a trace, how- 
ever, and by another year, in 1828, we find another 
occupying its place—the pretty daughter, Clara, of Dr, 
Kurrer, in Augsburg. There Schumann had tarrie@ on 
his way to Manich with a fellow-student, Gisbert Rosen, 
presenting letters of introduction that were honored 
with a hearty hospitality. With Clara Karrer, Schu- 
mann fell promptly in love, notwithstanding the fact 
that she was already practically engaged to be married ; 
his passion was of the sort that looks for no outcome,— 
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we have seen his tendency to be enamored more of love 
than of a mistress,—and the betrothed lover seems to have 
been cognizant of the affair without disquietude. Even 
after his return to Leipzig, where he was then a univer- 
sity student, Schumann dwells on the picture of the 
lovely Clara that “sweeps before his eyes in his waking 
and sleeping moments’’; and one of his biographers 
observes that it occupied him ‘‘a considerable time.” 

By the next year, however, it had been so far effaced 
that after his journey to Italy, in the autumn of 1829, 
he expatiated in a letter to Rosen as to the oppression 
of his heart by the memory of a certain unnamed Eng- 
lish girl whom he met in Venice—she gave him a branch 
of cypress as a parting memento—cursed memories they 
are! Even a month later the cypress memories would 
not down. 

The letters and biographers are silent as to the subject 
of the present inquiry for the next five years. Then 
comes an episode in Schumann’s life that was of much 
more serious import than any similar affair he had hith- 
erto passed through—his engagement to Ernestine von 
Fricken. 

In April, 1834, this young girl took up her abode, as 
Schumann himself had done three years and a half be- 
fore, in the house of Friedrich Wieck, in Leipzig, to 
study the pianoforte with that distinguished and orig- 
inal teacher, Schumann had left his quarters there in 
1832, for a long stay with his family in Zwickau, and 
on hig return in 1833 had gone to other lodgings ; but 
he still kept up his intimacy with the Wieck family and 
with the stimulating musical circle of friends that sur- 
rounded it. Of course, he speedily made the acquaint- 
ance of the new member of his teacher’s household. 
Friulein von! Fricken was the adopted daughter of Cap- 
tain von Fricken, a nobleman, and a man of large 
wealth, living in the little town of Asch, on the border 
line between Saxony and Bohemia. He was a musical 
amateur of high cultivation, with ambitions both for 
himself and his daughter in the way of music. He 
wrote a series of variations on a theme of his own—the 
theme upon which Schumann based his immortal 
“ Ktudes Symphoniques”?’ ; and Captain von Fricken’s 
work Schumann took the trouble to criticize in det 
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and companion in art, there was now no danger of its 
continuance. In August, 1834, Wieck answers the 
inquiries of Captain von Fricken as to the relations be- 
tween Schumann and Friiulein von Fricken with undis- 
guised satisfaction, disclosing the true state of affairs 
with a somewhat clumsy archness. In the autumn the 
two young people became engaged. On September 5th 
they met at the house of Schumann’s mother in Zwickau 
for the formal betrothal, after the German fashion 3 
but this ceremony apparently did not take place until 
later, for not until November does it seem that Captain 
von Fricken’s consent was obtained. Ernestine had 
finished her studies with Wieck, and had returned to 
Asch, keeping Up a correspondence with her lover. On 
November 7th Schumann writes rapturously to his inti- 
mate friend and confidante, Frau Henriette Voigt: 

Ernestine has written to me in great happiness. 
Through her mother she has sounded hen father, and he 
gives her to me. Henriette, he gives her to me! 2 

The engagement was of short duration. ‘Tt was 
broken early in the year 1836 by Schumann anal under 
unpleasant circumstances that have not. been dis- 
closed. Wasielewski says that their relations grew 
gradually cooler ; a circumstance brought shantesien 
by Ernestine’s absence after her return home to pee 
but by a certain reason “ that can not he stated,” i 


and 
that made Schumann’s withdrawal desirable. And go. 
according to Schumann’s biographer, the engagement 


was broken in January, 1836, ‘by a friendly agree- 
ment on both sides.” It appears, however, to have been 
a much easier operation for Schumann than for Ernes- 
tine. A curious series of eight letters given in Dr. 
Kohnt’s life of Wieck, that seem never to have engaged 
the attention of Schumann’s biographers, put a some- 
what different aspect on the case from that presented by 
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Truly an amazing exhibition of a woman’s injured 
pride, and of feminine logic. The letters, on the whole, 
do not speak well for Friiulein von Fricken’s strength of 
character ; and, indeed, it seems clear, from such few 
glimpses of that young lady’s nature and personality as 
it is possible now to obtain, that she was far from being 
a suitable woman for Robert Schumann’s wife. Fortu- 
nately, the world was spared the spectacle of such a 
mésalliance as that of Wagner and Minna Planer. 

Like many other circumstances in Schumann’s life, 
his love for Ernestine yon Fricken found an enduring 
record in his music. As the great passion of his life lies 
revealed to us in pages of the most eloquent outpourings 
of his creative activity, so this transient attachment 
found its expression in terms that are cherished as 
among the precious outgivings of his genius. Schu- 
mann’s ‘‘Carnaval,”” opus 9, was the outcome of his 
love for Ernestine von Fricken. As every student of 
Schumann’s works knows, this series of musical pictures 
is based on the notes representing, according to their 
German names, the word Asch,—her home,—that is, As 
(A-flat) C, H(B); or A, S (Es—that is, E-flat) C, H ; or 
S (Es) C, H, A. He writes to his inamorata : 

“T have just found that Asch is a very musical 
name; that my name contains the same letters, and 
that they are the only musical ones in it.’’ 

And he adds a measure of music, giving one of the 
melodic phrases he derived from these musical letters, 
and says ‘‘that sounds very sad.’”? The ‘‘ Estrella” of 
the piece, he afterward observed, is Ernestine. To her 
also he dedicated the ‘‘ Allegro,” opus 8, published in 
March, 1835, though composed four years before, and 
by no means one of the characteristic products of Schu- 
mann’s genius; he himself said of it that there was 
little in it but good intentions. Later, after it was all 
over, when Schumann was already betrothed to Clara 
Wieck, and in the midst of his long struggle for her 
hand, and after Ernestine von Fricken had married, 
he inscribed to her the set of three ballads, opus 31, 
to verses by Chamisso, at least one of which, ‘ Die 
Léwenbraut,” belongs to his most vigorous and vital 
productions in the song form. 

Friiulein von Fricken married a Count von Zedwitz, 
and lived only a few years thereafter. That she kept 
up in some way her acquaintance with Schumann is 
evidenced by the later dedication to her, six years after 
her engagement was broken. 

It was probably by no means merely a coincidence 
that Schumann’s short-lived passion for Ernestine von 
Fricken had its origin soon after Clara Wieck had left 
Leipzig for a period of study in Dresden, and that its 
end came soon after her return to her father’s house, 
and the renewal of her intercourse with Schumann. 
Just when the composer’s regard for the young artist 
began to be tinctured with a warmer feeling than friend- 
ship can not be definitely pointed out. Many of his 
letters of the period under discussion seem to show such 
afeeling. Yet there is no reason to doubt the sincerity 
of Schumann’s intentions toward Friiulein von Fricken, 
while it lasted, though he appears to have had some- 
times a certain searching of heart. What else could 
have prompted that curious remark in a letter to his 
mother, dated September 5, 1834, otherwise brimming 
over with the excitement of his intended betrothal on 
that very day, ‘this midsummer romance is probably 
the most extraordinary episode of my life’? ? And what- 
ever may have been the nominal reason for his severance 
of his relations with his fiancée, we may be sure that 
he saw his real and inevitable destiny ahead of him 
with the return of Clara Wieck to Leipzig. 

It took a very short time for Schumann to be off with 
the old love and on with the new. In January his 

engagement was broken. In March Clara Wieck started 
with her father on a long concert tour, and on the first 
of that month, or within six weeks after his parting 
from Ernestine, we find him writing to a friend in 
Breslau to act as dispatching agent and intermediary for 
his love-letters to Clara, that her father refused to per 
mit her to receive from him. Then begins the story of 
Scbhumann’s long and grievous struggle to bring his des- 
tiny to pass, to effect his union with Clara Wieck. That 
ig another story, and likewise one that has never been 
fully told,—for all the biographers’ eloquence. 
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ORIGINALITY IN TEACHING. 


BY JEAN PARKMAN BROWN. 


In the Boston Directory are registered over six hun- 
dred music teachers, and this list does not include all 
that are in the city. ‘‘ Paychology,’’ says Professor W. 
James, “‘is a science, and teaching is an art, and 
sciences never generate arts directly out of themselves. 
An intermediary inventive mind must make the applica- 
tion by using its originality.’ What a fine opportunity, 
then, for these six hundred men and women to be inven- 
tive and original, to learn patience and self-mastery ! 
Their pupils are at once their cross and their crown. 

We are not thinking of the amateur teachers who try 
to help out a scanty income by giving a few piano les- 
sons ; they hardly can he expected to feel the misery of 
failure or the pleasure of success. It is to be hoped that 
soon these amateur teachers will vanish, and that a 
thorough musical education will be deemed essential for 
all who give lessons, however elementary. To obtain 
in a schoola position of any importance a college degree 
is required ; but almost any one is considered capable 
of giving music lessons to children. An immense 
amount of mischief is done in this way, and if the 
pupil does finally go to a thorough teacher, how tedious 
the undoing that must inevitably follow ! 

The amateur teacher may be contented to teach her 
pupil to stumble through a few pieces to an admiring 
indulgent mother, but other teachers, who number 
among their pupils those who are in their turn to be- 
come teachers, should have a high ideal of what they 
are to impart. 

Schumann says, ‘‘The most important thing is to 
cultivate the sense of hearing.” A child shows usually 
at an early age if he has the greatest qualification for 
music,—a good ear,—by singing melodies and picking 
them out on the piano. Asa child, Chopin’s ear was 
so delicate that he cried with pain at the first sound of 
the pianoforte ; and the child Mozart fainted under the 
intolerable blare of the trumpet ; Weber was taught to 
sing almost before he was able to speak ; Liszt one day, 
when he was six years old, sang correctly a theme from 
aconcerto by Ferdinand Ries that he had heard only 
once. If a good ear, then, is the most important thing 
to possess, should not every pupil’s sense of hearing be 
cultivated as much as possible ? 

In training the average pupil’s hand the teacher can 
hardly expect that the pupil will some day achieve a 
concert technic, but he may hope that he will acquire 
enough skill to interpret good compositions. In train- 
ing the average pupil’s ear the teacher can hardly expect 
to make it perfect, but the attentive listening that he 
must give in trying to distinguish tones, intervals, etc., 
will improve his ear and give him greater power to enjoy 
music. Then why not cultivate this power? A child 
with natural musical ability can be trained, in a short 
time, to distinguish many intervals, also major, minor, 
dominant seventh, augumented and diminished chords. 

T have found in my teaching that pupils’ ears improve 
greatly by a right course of instruction. One young 
pupil who could not distinguish between C and a C and 
D struck simultaneously found, at the end of a year’s 
instruction in ear training, no difficulty in recognizing 
majorand minor chords, and various intervals. At first, 
@ young pupil may not be able to repeat a given tone on 
a second piano, but will often learn by the end of a 
month—taking lessons two or three times a week—to 
repeat, readily, any given tone. 

Let the teacher be inventive in the manner of training 
his pupil’s ear, AJ] pupil’s ears can not be trained in 
the same way. A pupil with a quick ear can remember 
readily a number of intervals, whereas one less gifted 
would be confused with the same amount. Let the 
slower pupil in learning the intervals try at first to dis- 
tinguish between those with the most decided difference, 
such as a major second and a perfect octave, the major 
seventh and perfect fifth; then, later, let him distin- 
guish between the perfect fifth and fourth, etc. 

“A simple study of harmony and the training of the 
ear,’’ says W. R. Spalding, ‘‘should always go hand in 
hand with the training of the fingers.” The training of 
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the ear and the knowledge of harmony are the founda- 
tion for the study of music. Time given to them is not 
lost ; they are there for use, whatever instrument is 
studied, whatever method is followed. They help in 
the mastery of one’s own and the better understanding 
of other instruments. 

How much talk one hears to-day about method ! 
The curve more or less of a finger does not make a good 
musician ; the wrist held a little higher or lower does 
not give a perfect technic. The tools to work with are 
indispensable. The muscles of the arm, hand, and fin- 
gers must be trained by patient, thoughtful exercise to 
make the tone the player wishes—the brilliant arpeggio, 
or the pianissimo scale. 

Does he teach the Leschetizky method? That is the 
cry one hears at present, with no inquiry as to the 
ability or power of teaching of the musician. Liszt, the 
emperor of pianists, had not studied under a Lesche- 
tizky Vorbereiter, yet he had a perfect technic. Rubin- 
stein, Paderewski, Carl Baermann, De Pachmann, were 
trained in different schools. Moreover, the great 
teacher Leschetizky denies that he has one method, and 
says he teaches ‘‘ people to play the piano in the simplest 
way possible.” We are told that he devised special 
exercises for the peculiarities of Paderewski’s hand. 

To no single musician, of course, is due the present 
advancement of piano technic. Every musician must 
adopt certain ways peculiarly his own. The excellent 
manner of training the hand in an arch is peculiar to 
Leschetizky. The leading of the hand in a scale and 
arpeggio was thought out by Deppe. The valuable oc- 
tave school was the work of Kullak. 

Hands differ as much as faces ; and all hands can not 
be trained in the same way. Here is an opportunity to 
be inventive in the manner of training the pupil’s hand, 
and original in the application of the science of technic. 

“Teaching is an art.’’? The artist does his best work 
with a model that inspires him. The teacher can give 
the best he has only to a pupil who is naturally respon- 
sive and meets him ‘‘half way.’’ Try, for instance, to 
teach the pupil who thinks he knows everything. The 
conceited pupil is the most trying of all, for usually he 
has a good deal of laziness and but little talent. With 
him your enthusiasm of imparting dies ; you feel numb 
and stupid; you teach him mechanically ; you are a 
teaching machine, doing what you are paid for. Many 
such pupils would spoil a teacher. They are the artist’s 
commonplace model ! 

Thank heaven for a pupil with talent who is willing 
to work! With him you are full of the enthusiasm of 
imparting. Illustrations that may help him come as 
inspirations—you are all life and fire! New beauties 
are revealed to yourself in the music you are teaching, 
You are giving the best you have to your pupil; you 
are becoming greater in the ‘‘ art of teaching.’’ 

What a wide range of musical literature there is 
from which the teacher can make a choice for his pupil 
according to his individual need! There are the easier 
works of Bach, Beethoven, Schumann, etc. He can 
have the practice of ensemble playing in the Schubert 
sonatas for piano and violin, and in the easier Haydn 
trio, etc. The ensemble playing is always a pleasure, 
and, of course, excellent practice. 

As there is so much good music that a child can study, 
why give a young pupil the greatest masters’ greatest 
works that he can not possibly understand? We have 
heard a child of marked talent play the introduction to 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pathetique Sonata’’ in march time ! 

Paderewski, when the hall is hushed to absolute 
stillness, has played the Chopin ‘‘ Trauermarsch,” and 
made his hearers feel the inevitableness of death, and 
the infinite sorrow of the composer. Then imagine 
hearing a young girl stumbling over it, or even playing 
it “nicely”! 

To refer again to Professor James: ‘‘ Psychology is a 
science, and teaching is an art; . science only 
lays down lines within which the rules of the art must 
fall, laws which the follower of the art must not trans- 
gress ; but what particular thing he shall positively do 
within those lines is left exclusively to his own genius, 
One genius will do his work well and succeed in one 
way, while another succeeds as well quite differently ; 
yet neither will transgress the lines.”’ 
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DEAR me! I was quite overwhelmed by your re- 
markable Schumann number, dear Mr. Editor—the 
November number, containing the estimates of Messrs. 
Henderson, Alfred Veit, Law, Louis C. Elson, Henry 
T. Finck, Emil Liebling, and Frederick Dean. Mr. 
Elson’s article appealed to me because of its sane con- 
sideration of the subjective character in Schumann’s 
compositions. Mr. Veit, as usual, is thorough, and Mr. 
Liebling—heavens, what that man knows about piano 
technics !—is the most practical of all—from the 
teacher’s point of view. I had prepared a few dis- 
jointed ideas for you, but when I saw the list of names 
announced, my modesty got into a blue funk, and I re- 
solved to keep the story to myself. But now that 
every one has had his say, I venture to send you a brief 
résumé of the rise and fall of musical romanticism in my 
own experience. It may serve or it may not. Old 
people, old fogies like myself, do not always stop to con- 
sider the chilling effect of their words of wisdom. That 
is the reason young folks are so seldom good listeners to 
the graybeards. ‘‘ Because thou ’rt virtuous’? must we 
enjoy no more our musical cakes and ale? Certainly 
not ; enjoy them to the full, but beware of the morn- 
ing’s headache ! 

The missing meteors of November minded me of 
the musical reputations I have seen rise, fill mid-heaven 
with splendor, pale, and fade into ineffectual twilight. 
Alas ! it is one of the bitter things of old age, one of its 
keen tortures, to listen to young people, to hear their 
superb boastings, and to know how short-lived is all art, 
music the most evanescent of them all. When I was a 
boy the star of Schumann was just on the rim of 
the horizon; what glory! what a planet swimming 
freely into the glorious constellation! Beethoven was 
clean obscured by the romantic mists that went to 
our heads like strong, new wine, and made us drunk 
with joy. How neat, dapper, respectable and antique 
Mendelssohn! Being Teutonic in our leanings Chopin 
seemed French and dandified—the Slavic side of him 
was not yet in evidence to our unanointed vision. 
Schubert was a divinely awkward stammerer, and Liszt 
the brilliant centipede amongst virtuosi. They were 
rapturous days and we fed fyll upon Jean Paul Richter, 
Hoffmann, moonshine and mush. What the lads and 
lassies of ideal predilections needed was a man like 
Schumann, a dreamer of dreams, yet one who pinned 
illuminative tags to his visions to give them symbolical 
meanings, dragged in poetry by the hair and called the 
composite, art. Schumann, born mentally sick, a man 
with the germs of insanity, a pathological case, a liter- 
ary man turned composer—Schumann, I say, topsy- 
turvied all the newly born and, without knowing it, 
diverted for the time music from its true current. He 
preached Brahms and Chopin but practised Wagner—he 
was the foreranner to Wagner, for he was the first com- 
poser who fashioned literature into tone. 

Doesn’t all this sound revolutionary? An old fellow 
like me talking this way, finding old-fashioned what he 
once saw leave the bank of melody with the mintage 
glitteringly fresh! Yet it is so. I have lived to wit- 
ness the rise of Schumann and, please Apollo, I shall 
live to see the eclipse of Wagner. Can’t you read the 
handwriting on the wall? Dinna ye hear the slogan of 
the realists? No music rooted in bookish ideas, in liter- 
ary or artistic movements, will survive the mutations of 
the Zeit geist. Schumann reared his palace on a mirage, 
The inside he called Bachian—but it wasn’t. In variety 
of key-color perhaps ; but structurally no symphony 
may be built on Bach, for a sufficient Teason. Schumann 
had the great structure models before him ; he heeded 
them not, He did not pattern after the three master. 
architects, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven; gave no 
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time to line, fascinated as he was by the problems of 
color. But color fades. Where are the Turners of 
yester-year? Form and form only endures, and so it 
has come to pass that of his four symphonies, not one 
is called great in the land where he was king for a day. 
The B-flat is a pretty suite, the C-major inutile,—always 
barring the lyric episodes,—the D-minor a thing of 
shreds and patches, and the Rhenish—muddy as the 
river Rhine in winter time. 

The E-flat piano quintet will live and also the piano 
concerto— originally a fantasia in one movement. Thus 
Schumann experimented and built, following the line of 
easiest resistance, which is the poetic idea. If he had 
patterned as has Brahms, he would have sternly put 
aside his childish romanticism, left its unwholesome if 
captivating shadows, and pushed bravely into the open, 
where the sun ‘and moon shine without the blur and 
miasma of a décadent literature. But then we should 
not haye had Schumann. It was not to be, and thus it 
is that his is a name with a musical sigh, a name 
that evokes charming memories and also, I must admit, 
aname that gently plucks at one’s heart-strings. His 
songs are sweet, yet never so spontaneous as Schubert’s, 
so astringently intellectual as Robert Franz’. His opera, 
his string quartets—how far are the latter from the 
noble, self-contained music in this form of Beethoven 
and Brahms !—and his choral compositions are already 
in the sad, gray penumbra of the negligible. His piano 
music is without the clear, chiseled contours of Chopin, 
without a definite, a great style, yet—the piano music of 
Schumann, how lovely some of it is! 

I will stop my heartless heart-to-heart talk. It is 
too depressing, these vagaries, these senile ramblings of 
a superannuated musician. Ah, me! I too was once in 
Arcady, where the shepherds bravely piped original and 
penetrating tunes, where the little shepherdesses danced 
to their lords and smiled sweet porcelain smiles. It was 
all very real, this music of the middle century, and it 
was written for the time, it suiled the time and when 
the time passed, the music with the men grew stale, sour 
and something to be avoided, like the leer of a creaking, 
senescent beau, like the rouge and grimace of a debile 
coquette. My advice then is, enjoy the music of your 
epoch for there is no such thing as music of the future 
It is always music of the present, Schumann has had 
his day, Wagner is having his, and Brahms will berul 
of all, to-morrow. Eheu Fugaces! oy 
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easiest comprehended. The ‘Symphonic Variations Q 
are the greatest of all, greater than the ‘‘Concerto”’ or 
the ‘‘ Fantasie in C.’? These almost persuade one that 
their author isa fit companion for Beethoven and Chopin. 
There is invention, workmanship, and a solidity that 
never foramoment clashes with the tide of romantic 
passion surging beneath. Here he strikes fire and the 
blaze is glorious, 

The “F-minor Sonata’’—the so-called Concert sans 
orchestre—a truncated, unequal though interesting work ; 
the ‘‘ Arabesque,”’ the “Blumenstiick,” the marvelous 
and too seldom played “ Humoreske,”’ opus 20, every 
one throbbing with feeling ; the eight “‘Novelletten,”’ 
almost, but not quite successful attempts at a new form ; 
the genial but unsatisfactory ‘* @-minor Sonata,’’ the 
“ Nachtstiicke,” and the “Vienna Carnaval,” opus 26, 
are not all of these the unpremeditated outpoutings of a 
genuine poet, a poet of sensibility, of exquisite feeling ? 

I must not forget those idylls of childhood, the “ Kin- 
derscenen,”’ the half-erazy ‘ Kreisleriana,”? true soul- 
states, nor the ‘‘ Fantasie, ”? opus 17, which lacks a move- 
ment to make it an organie whole. Consider the little 
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“ Album for the Young,”’ opus 68, the four fugues: fone 
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TONE. 


BY ROBERT BRAINE. 


DEMOSTHENES said that the first requisite in oratory 
was delivery ; the second, DELIVERY, and the third, 
DELIVERY. In music it might be said that the first 
requisite is tone; the second, TONE, and the third, TONE. 
A lovely tone in music is the alchemist which transmutes 
all it touches into pure gold, and dignifies the most 
common melody into a thing of beauty. 

I noticed a striking illustration of theimmense power 
of a beautiful tone at a concert which I attended 
recently, given by Sousa’s Band. The trombone solo- 
ist, Mr. Pryor, had played a long and difficult fantasie 
for the trombone, which was received with much enthu- 
siasm and an encore demanded. As soon as the applause 
had died down, he commenced to play the encore, and 
imagine what it was! Nothing else than that much 
battered melody of the street, ‘‘ Just One Girl,’’ which 
is sung, whistled, and banged on boarding-house pianos 
from one end of the country to the other. 

Under the magic of Mr. Pryor’s beautiful, vibrant, 
golden tone and exquisite phrasing, however, this time- 
worn ditty became an entirely new proposition. The 
audience followed the undulating waltz rhythm and the 
beautiful tones with a hush of delight, and when the 
artist had concluded, burst into applause even more 
hearty than that which had greeted the conclusion of 
the fantasie. Now, what had accomplished this musical 
marvel? Nothing but the all-powerful effect of a heau- 
tiful tone! If a lesser artist had inflicted such a piece 
on the audience, instead of applause, he would probably 
have been greeted with hisses. 

During its popularity, “* Just One Girl’? has probably 
been tooted by the trombone player of every theater- 
orchestra in the country, but how many have been able 
to achieve with it the success which I have described 
in Mr. Pryor’s case? The reason is that their tones 
were coarse, or muddy, or blatant, or all three, while 
those of the greater artist were perfection itself. 

The fact of the matter is that a beautiful tone on any 
instrument, or in the case of the human voice, is the 
very first requisite. What is the difference between the 
singing of Patti and Miss Nobody, even though they 
sing the same compositions? The difference is just 
about $4990 per concert ; and why? Simply because 
one has the tone and the other has not. 

No class of teachers are so lax about giving due atten- 
tion to the proper production of tone, and to the different 
varieties of tone, as our piano teachers. Of course, great 
teachers understand the importance of the matter and 
devote their best energies to the improvement of the 
tone of their pupils, but too large a proportion of our 
piano teachers are content to teach the piano as a sort of 
musical type-writer, simply showing the pupil what 
keys to jab down, and letting it go at that. 

So many teachers seem to think that if they can get 
their pupils to rattle off a great mess of notes, both in the 
way of studies and showy parlor pieces, their work has 
been conscientiously done. As to spending a good pro- 
portion of the lesson in teaching their pupils how to pro- 
duce beautiful and perfect tones, they seem to think 
that it would be an unwarranted waste of time, which 
would be better employed in learning an extra piece. 

Such teachers never seem to appreciate the fact that 
the simplest thing 02 the piano, played with beautiful 
tone and proper expression, produces upon an audience 
an effect a thousand times greater than a difficult piece 
played in a jumbled-up manner, and with a weak, 
hard tone. 

I once heard a little girl make a remark about her 
teacher which had deep significance, although she was 
not aware of it, She said, “Ain’t it funny? I would 
gooner hear my teacher, Professor G., play the scales 
than to hear any one else play pieces ; he plays ’em so 
pretty !”” kPa 

The child was right, and, without knowing it, was a 
deep critic. Her musical instinct contrasted the beauty 
of tone and perfection of technic with which her teacher 
played the acales with the bad, weak tone and faulty 
technic of the people whom she heard playing pieces. 
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Too many ambitious teachers like to have on their 
recital-programs as many numbers as possible which are 
used by artists such as Paderewski, d’Albert, Rosenthal, 
etc., in their concerts, without much regard as to how 
their pupils play them. 

Go to a matinee when Paderewski or Rosenthal plays, 
and listen to the young ladies as they look over the pro- 
gram. ‘‘Oh! I play this, and this,’? Miss Jones will 
say ; ‘‘ they are as easy as an old shoe.’”’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ Miss 
Smith will say, ‘‘I had them both last year and don’t 
play them any more, and I am now studying this, and 
this, and this.” Miss Brown and Miss Robinson will 
then chime in that they are studying ‘‘ this’? and 
‘that’? on the program, and the people sitting around 
the fair pianists begin to be impressed by the fact that 
these girls could go on the stage, take the piano away 
from the Polish giant, and give all the numbers on the 
recital themselves, without change. The difference 
would be just this, however, that after the first few bars 
the audience would rise en masse and rush for the box- 
office to get their money back. 

How often do we hear young ladies make remarkslike 
this : ‘‘ Good gracious ! here Paderewski is going to play 
that easy little ‘Spring Song,’ of Mendelssohn. Why I 
had that year before last, and gave it up before I half 
learned it, because my teacher said it was too easy.” 

This young lady would no doubt be surprised to learn 
that it would take her years to learn to play this com- 
position as an artist should. And yet she had given it 
up as too easy ! 

We havea decided surfeit of this ‘‘ type-writer ’’ piano- 
teaching in thiscountry. Let us try to teach our pupils 
some of the qualities of the piano as a singing instru- 
ment. There might be some excuse for type-writer 
pianism in the old days of the tinkling clavichord and 
spinet, when the average piano (?) had about as much 
resonance as a banjo or a xylophone ; but in the presence 
of a modern grand piano, with its extraordinary re- 
sources of triple-strings, sounding board, and pedals, it 
is a disgrace for pupils to do ‘‘ chop-stick ’’ playing. 

Our teachers should give the greatest possible atten- 
tion to teaching their pupils how to make the piano 
sing. Itis the highest artand gives the simplest melody 
the greatest charm. 

What is the use of a lot of execution if the tone is not 
there? It is like making an elaborate ball-dress out of 
cotton-bagging and trimming it with paper-muslin and 
cambric, instead of using silk, satin, and lace. The 
workmanship may be all right, but if the material 
is of the wrong kind, the dress will look ridiculous. 
Alas! how many of these ‘cotton-hagging”’ affairs we 
have in music-teaching! how many misguided piano 
students playing the rhapsodies of Liszt who can not 
play the simplest sonatina by Kullak with a good can- 
tabile, and who can not play the scales with a really 
good tone ! 

A beautiful tone at once thrills and interests every one 
who hears it, no matter how trivial the composition 
which is played. It is strange that it does not dawn on 
some of the would-be soloists and students, whose efforts 
are not appreciated by the audiences for whom they 
play, that the trouble is with them and not with the 
audiences. The most ignorant audience will be enrap- 
tured with really beautiful tones, The people can not 
help it; it is natural to love beautiful tones. This is so 
self-evident that it is really astonishing when one thinks 
of the thousands of teachers and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of pupils who teach and study the piano year after 
year simply with the idea of hammering down the notes 
with some semblance of correct time, but without the 
slightest idea of giving any attention to producing a 
beautiful tone on the piano, 

For the production of full, singing, well-rounded 
tones on the piano, years of patient work are necessary, 
but it is work that is well repaid, as fine tone is the 
only material out of which really good music can be 
fabricated and which will bring success in the end. 

In these days of perfect technic, artists are getting to 
be judged more and more by their tone. Shakespeare 
makes Iago advise Cassio constantly to ‘‘ put money in 
his purse’’ if he would succeed : the musical student 
should be advised to ‘‘ put tone in his playing’? before 
everything. 
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TEACHING TONALITY. 


BY WILLIAM BENBOW. 


WE are so fond of resting satisfied when a pupil can 
answer certain questions in acertain way, and of accept- 
ing that as evidence that he knows the subject. For 
example, we ask the pupil what key a certain piece is in, 
and we are glad when he answers correctly, and are 
rather pleased with ourselves as teachers. And if our 
pupils can rattle off the various signatures and their re- 
spective keys, my ! what thorough teachers we must be ! 
And yet there is hardly a thing in our machine-made 
methods that is more parrot-like. 

Ask your advanced pupils what they mean when they 
say that a piece is in this or that key, and you will dis- 
cover what a mechanical process the whole thing is. 

Perhaps too many teachers imagine that the question 
of tonality somehow belongs to the abstruse subject of 
harmony, with which the pupil has no sympathy and 
which he is too immature to understand. And too often 
such teachers will construct a beautiful and all embrac- 
ing definition of the word tonality and have the pupil 
repeat it—and the parrot learns a new trick ! 

But, discarding all technical phrases, a practical 
demonstration at the piano will clear the atmosphere 
speedily. 

Take a tune like ‘‘ America.’’ Let the pupil pick out 
(from memory) the melody beginning on g, then in f, 
d, etc. In doing so, he will soon perceive two phases 
of the subject. One is that while the melody seems to 
fit together just the same (if he gets the black keys 
right), it can be played or set at different levels of 
pitch, that is, in a higher or lower key. 

The second point he discovers is that there are certain 
differences in the use of the black keys that have to be 
made in order that the. melody may preserve its identity 
in the different keys. 

To bring outa third phase, let the teacher play the 
tune himself in four-part harmony, playing it through 
up to and including the next to the last chord, and there 
break off without playing the last chord. The pupil 
will feel at once that the last chord and melody-note is 
necessary to give the feeling of rest, satisfaction, and 
finality. To impress this most important point more 
firmly, take a hymnal and show him how the last note 
of the bass, and almost always of the soprano, is the 
key-note or tonic. 

A few minutes of this kind of work will demonstrate 
accurately the three points of relative pitch of keys, of 
the peculiar relationship of tones to a pivotal key that 
calls for different signatures, and of the idea of goal and 
finality. And these phases may be erystallized for his 
own application or ‘‘ home consumption’’ into the old- 
fashioned exercis 


By transposing this into the various keys, he will 
have a digest of the entire subject, particularly if the 
teacher points out the three phases as the pupil proceeds 
from one key to another. 

The teacher is often surprised at the readiness and in- 
terest with which younger pupils can appreciate and do 
this work. The truth is that children absorb unknow- 
ingly a good deal of harmonic experience and are de- 
lighted when they can reproduce some of the effects for 
themselves. The child can acquire a great deal of har- 
monic knowledge, as he does his grammar, by example, 
and ‘‘ unconscious intuition,” imitation, without fright- 
ening him with terms and rules better fitted for the 
demands of his riper experience. 


THE man of genius is in advance of his time; he 
breaks ont the path in which later those will walk who 
have admired him or perhaps unconsciously have felt 
his influence. Hence the great successes of estimable 
artists of second rank while the true genius is most fre- 
quently misunderstood in his time —A, Lavignac. 
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A TRUE STORY. 


A TALE or A Music STUDENT. 


BY LEONARD LIEBLING. 


SLOWLy the ‘‘ Augusta Victoria”’ slipped her cables, 
drew away from her pier at Hoboken, swung about in 
mid-river, and pointed her prow toward the Narrows. 

Among the eager watchers on the wharf were two 
young men, who waved their hats and handkerchiefs 
until Jong after it was possible to distinguish a single 
face on the fast-fading steamship. 

Allen, the younger of the two, heaved a great sigh, 
and turning to his companion, said : ‘‘Another one gone. 
When you leave, I shall be the last one here of the old 
crowd.”” 

‘‘ Why don’t you come with me?’ asked the other. 

“Why ?’’ echoed Allen, witha sad smile. ‘‘ Firstly, 
because I don’t care much about going; secondly, be- 
cause I hayen’t the money to go with.”’ 

‘In your place I would reverse the order of those 
objections. You know you want to go just as much as 
I do.” 

“I’m not sure,’’ responded Allen. ‘I was always 
satisfied to stay in New York and finish my studies with 
Falkenherg ; but since you fellows have all left the class, 
I have begun to wonder whether I, too, should n’t like 
to go abroad and study with some of those great ones.” 

““Tt’s absolutely necessary, my dear fellow,’ assured 
Dorland, warmly. ‘‘ This is no atmosphere ——”’ 

“The old argument,’’ laughed Allen. 

‘Old, but true. How can a fellow become imbued 
with the proper art spirit in a country where there is 
none??? 

“Oh, as for that ——”’ 

‘Nonsense! Don’t talk to me about our operas and 
orchestras and half-baked symphony concerts and musi- 
cal clubs and all that rot. Those things have not yet 
grown to be a part of us. They’re all too new, too 
machine-made, too modern. They smell of fresh pine- 
wood and paint. How are we to find inspiration in a 
country where the musician is considered a mooning 
imbecile, a genteel Joafer, a plaything, a fad? How can 
you for one moment compare Falkenberg to Joachim—a 
man who was the intimate friend of David, Spohr, 
Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, Sarasate, Ernst, Mendels- 
sohn, Liszt, Wagner, and dozens of other wondertul 
musicians? Why, a word from him is worth a year’s 
teaching from any one else.”’ 


A Dxcision. 

When Allen reached home that day he began to prac- 
tise, but his mind was far from his work. After repeat- 
ing a few times some measures from a Kreutzer étude, 
he dropped his bow, placed his instrument on the bed, 

2 to think. 
os eer should he not go abroad and study with 
Joachim, the world-famous artist and teacher? No 
money? Other fellows’ parents had no money) either, 
yet they managed to send their sons to Europe. He 
could live economically and study at a conservatory—at 
the Hochschule, That would be cheaper than Dorland’s 
plan of taking private lessons. Dorland’s father is only 
a bookkeeper. How does he manage? Of course, a 
fellow could learn from Falkenberg—learn a great deal 
in fact ; but the question is, Could he become a great 
artist? Falkenberg had never contrived to astonish the 
world ; then how could he help anybody else to do ae 
There must be lots of things that Falkenberg doesn’t 
know—things which Joachim could show him. What 
had Dorland said : ‘‘ A word from him is worth a year’s 
teaching from any one else.’? Of course it is. The 
reason is perfectly plain. What a fool he had been all 
rae wa his new enthusiasm, Allen could hardly 
ai home-coming of his father. : 
a a Allen, ar, said bs his son, ‘‘ Well, did 
friend leave this morning : 
stain: aes him off, and I wish T could have been in 
is place:?? 
il uttered so earnestly that seule and mocuer 
exchanged a rapid glance, and Allen, Sr., said: “ You 
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will be some day, my boy. Your mother and I have 
been talking about it for some time, and in a few years, 
when you want to finish your studies, and we have saved 
enough money, we’ll send you, even though it will be 
hard to let our only boy go from us.”” 

Allen was in that frame of mind which knows neither 
restraint nor reason, so he blurted out: ‘ ‘Some day’ 
and ‘when’ I want to finish! I want to finish now, 
and I want to go now. All the fellows are gone, and 
when they come back in a couple of years, full-fledged 
artists, I shall still be a student playing études, de- 
pendent on Falkenberg, and as far from being finished 
as I am now.”? 

“You surprise me greatly,’’ said Allen’s father 
seriously. ‘‘I thought you liked Falkenberg very 
much, and that you were getting along very well indeed. 
Why, you’ve had three new pieces this month——”” 

“There you go. My dear father, you can’t under- 
stand those things. You don’t know anything about 
music. I’m dissatisfied, and I can’t work under him 
any longer. Why, I haven’t even a decent staccato ; 
and what is an artist without a staccato? Oaly Joa- 
chim’s bowing can help me with that. I tell you, I 
must go to Europe or retrograde in my playing.” 

“Of course, your father and I are no musicians,” 
argued sensible Mrs. Allen gently ; ‘‘ but it does seem 
to me you might try some other teacher here before 
you go away so far and risk so much money. Could n’t 
some other player show you this bowing?” 

“Not one,’? answered Allen, with a twinge of con- 
science at this gross prevarication. 

Mr. and Mrs. Allen believed in each other and in 
their son, so the three sat together late that night cal- 
culating, discussing, and planning until it had been 
decided the young violinist should go abroad with 
Dorland. 

“You know at what a sacrifice we let you g0,”? said 
Mrs. Allen, her eyes filling. ‘At what a sacrifice of 
money and of— of—” 

Allen kissed away his mother’s tears, and assured 
her, ‘‘ You will never regret it.” 

He walked on air for the next fortnight, and knew 
not @ moment’s unhappiness until the ‘‘ Patria” had 
been made loose and he gazed with a last, lingering 
look at his parents standing side by side on the dock, 
Then he broke down completely. 


THE ARRIVAL IN BERLin. 


Arrived in Berlin, the two young men hunted up 
their old comrade and former classmate, Hamilton, 
who secured rooms for them and advised their entering 
themselves as candidates at the Hochschule. The next 
few days were spent in practising the pieces they were to 
play for Joachim and his associates on the jury. 

“T don’t find Hammie looking at all well, do you?” 
asked Allen one morning, after their friend Hamilton. 
who frequently dropped in for a short visit, had left, : 

“‘No—bnt then, you know, he was never very strong. 
Always had chest-trouble, or something of the kind.” 

“T think he worries too much. His mother has n’¢ 
been sending him any money lately. I know he’s 
hard up, because—you won't repeat it, will you ?—he 
borrowed twenty marks from me,”? 

“He did?” said Dorland, in surprise, “Why, he 
borrowed thirty from me the first day we were here.” 


‘Poor fellow,” commented Allen, and by 
ot 
felt sorry for their friend, h students 


Allen was taken into the great Joachim’s clasg and 
ad 


ter had patted him on the 
have talent, my boy.” 
8 Toom in order to tel] him 


shoulder and said, “ You 
rushed off to Hamilton’ 
good news, 
“Not in?” repeated Allen, i 
lady’sinformation. ‘ Wiens tat) am ana 
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been home in two days.”? : 
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man’s face, 
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: er OF A < 
playing billi Ss 


ards or cards, 


Hamilton, haggard and thin, smoking a pipe, sat at 
one of the small tables playing cards with four other 


Americans, Over their heads hung a placard inscribed, 
‘No gambling allowed.” 


‘A PHASE or SrupENT LIFE. 

“‘Hammie, what’s the matter with you? I’ve just 
beén to your house, and your landlady——”” 

“Worried, is she? Well, she ought to be. It’s past 
the first of the month, That’s why I’ve fought shy of 
the coop. Been living with Neville here. ‘To-morrow 
his rent’s due; then we will both move. Got any room 
in your place?” 

Allen was very sorry for him, and then remembered 

that Dorland had a double bed in his room. ‘I’m sure 
you’ll be welcome to half of it,” he added. 
: “Then let's go there at once,’’ said Hamilton, push- 
ing back his chair. “Im tired to death. ‘How much 
do I owe here? Fourteen marks? 
money, Allen??? 

Allen handed him a twenty-mark piece, and Hamilton 
paid his debt. The six marks which he received in 
change he handed to the waiter. “I don’t know how 


much my bill is,”? id ; ‘* i 
man ‘y is,” he said ; ‘* count it up, and keep the 


Have you any 


Allen was very much surprised, and said so, 
“That's nothing,” returned Hamilton, 
one time and you win the next. It evens up in the 
end, when the same crowd plays together all the time.” 

“Do they play every day ?”? asked Allen, 

“ Every day—and every night, too,”? answered Ham- 
ilton, with a short laugh, 

“‘When do they study?” 

“An hour before they go to lessons. They’re all 
talented fellows, you know. A fellow must have some 
recreation. Very taxing, this music study ; great strain 
on the nerves, That’s where you get the true Bohemian 
spirit—at thecafé. What is an artist without knowled ge 
of life? A stick. Practice is all right for technic, but 
all wrong for temperament. You must get rid of ae 


Americanism, Get rid of your stiffness and your con- 
ventionality. Yow ll never be a great artist if you 


don’t. Rules and syste ici 
Fao ystems are for mathematicians, not 
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TACLES 
By a Strange trig * 70 Progruss, 


Senerally arrived » the letters from his mother 


on the : : 
Mornings after his worst disst- 


pations. On such occasions he would lie in bed, blink 
painfully at the well-known writing, and with aching 
eyes, bursting head, and parched lips, read the tender, 
loving phrases, that burned into his brain like the most 
bitter sarcasms. 

Then Allen would rise, wash, dress, ring for his 
coffee, take up his fiddle, and exercise his stiff fingers. 
Thereupon a voice was sure to be heard in expostula- 
tion: ‘For Heaven’s sake! Can’t you let a fellow 
sleep? Stop those confounded scales.’’ 

“‘But I must practise,’ Allen would make answer. 

The voice then resolved itself into a very much di- 
sheveled young man, who sat bolt upright in bed and 
howled: ‘‘ Practise? Why didn’t you stay in New 
York if you want to practise? What did you come to 
Europe for, anyway? Practise to-morrow, and be a 
Paganini one day later. The idea of waking people in 
the middle of the night !”’ 

Then Allen would write his mother a nice long letter, 
telling her that he had not been working excessively of 
late, owing to disturbing influences, but he intended to 
begin next day making up for lost time. 

These letters were to Hamilton as a red rag to a bull. 
One morning he remarked: ‘‘I don’t understand how 
a fellow who writes such infernally clever excuses to 
the Hochschule teachers can be such a softy when he 
gets a letter from his mother. Why, man, anything you 
sayis believed, Oh, thatreminds me! I have a lesson 
at eleven with Joachim. Write me an excuse to send. 
No sickness and no deaths in the family, I’ve had 
every illness in the calendar and my entire family has 
perished long ago. I need something new.’’ 

Allen wrote for some moments ; then he showed the 


note to Hamilton, and they both dashed into Dorland’s - 


room and awoke him. 

“Here, listen !’’ and then Hamilton read: ‘‘ Most re- 
spected Master : It is impossible for me to attend my les- 
son to-day as I am in a state of complete collapse. You 
would ask why? Do you not remember, dear Master, 
that at my last lesson you gave me the Beethoven Con- 
certo tostudy ? I began it, and never have I regretted a 
thing more. What a divine composition! I can not, I 
would not, play it for you this morning. It is sacrilege 
to murder such a heavenly work. I shall not come to 
you again before I can play it to satisfy myself. That 
will be in about two weeks. Sympathize with me, dear 
Master. I am too impressionable.’’ 

In this wise passed the winter, and the spring vaca- 
tion was near at hand. 


Aw INEVITABLE DESTINY. 


On a warm evening in May the three friends sat at the 
Café Austria and discussed the playing of anew Rus- 
sian violinist whom they had just heard. 

Allen and Dorland did most of the talking, until they 
noticed that Hamilton appeared unusually abstracted. 

‘« What's the trouble, Hammie?’’ inquired Allen. 

Hamilton sat up straight, pounded his fist on the 
table, and said: ‘‘I’m going to quit this sort of thing. 
I’m awreck. Look at my complexion, my eyes——” 

“We don’t look any better,’’ consoled Dorland. 

“That does me no good. I’m not well, boys. My 
Jungs were never any good, and they have n’t grown any 
better the last six months. I—I’m in a had way. I 
know it.” 

His friends said it was a cold, and they took him 
home and put a plaster on his chest. 

In the night he awoke and kicked off his covers. 
“ Whew ! I’m hot,’’ he complained. 

‘*You’ve got fever, Hammie,”’ said Allen ; and, in 
spite of the patient’s protests, Dorland was sent for a 
doctor. 

Allen put a newspaper over the lamp and sat on the 
edge of the hed. 

“T’ve had these spells before,’’ said Hamilton ; ‘‘ it’s 
a cold, possibly a congestion; but everything counts 
when # fellow has weak lungs. What an imbecile I was 
to go on as I did when I should have been in bed every 
night at ten o’clock.”’ 

The doctor announced that Hamilton had a cold. 
“ Not severe—but may grow worse,’ he added. ‘‘ Send 
for me if the fever rises.’’ 

Toward morning Allen was awakened by Hamilton’s 
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coughing. ‘‘I’m burning up inside,’ he gasped ; ‘‘I 
can’t breathe.” 

Dorland again went forth for the doctor. 

“If only you don’t get real sick,’’ said Allen anx- 
iously. 

“Get sick? What do you suppose I am now?” re- 
turned Hamilton, with a flash of his wonted humor. 
“Say, I may ask you to write a letter for me—to my 
mother. She knows all about my doings here. You 
know, she hasn’t sent me any money in a year. She 
wrote me I could go back to her when I had reformed— 
oh, bosh! It’s really disgraceful how cowardly a fellow 
becomes when he’s sick.’” 

In a few hours Hamilton was delirious, and at noon 
the doctor announced that the young man could not live 
through the day. ‘‘ Pneumonia; both lungs—what 
there is of them,’’ was his verdict. 

Allen and Dorland stared silently, agonizingly, on the 
pale face of their dying friend. 

They seemed to sit hours thus, when Hamilton sud- 
denly opened his eyes and asked for a glass of water. 

“I’m so glad you’re better, dear old Hammie,’’ sobbed 
Allen. 

‘Will youdo mea favor, Allen? ’’ asked the consump- 
tive, in a weak voice. 

“Anything you wish,’’ assured Allen. 

‘Well, then, take a pen and paper and sit here, near 
me. I want you to write an excuse forme. You're 
good at those, you know.” 


A TARDY REFORMATION. 

Allen got the things and said simply, ‘‘ I’m ready.” 

“‘Tell my mother I have reformed,—forever,—and I 
would have gone to tell her so—but—but—there’s your 
part—the excuse.” 

Allen bit his pen. ‘‘ Let me see,”’ he mused. 

“Tl leave you to think it out,’? whispered Hamil- 
ton, and lay back on his pillow. A violent fit of cough- 
ing shook him. When it had passed, he lay very still, 
very white, very sad. 

“Have you found the excuse?’’ he asked, with the 
faintest attempt at a smile. 

Allen sobbed aloud. 

“There’s no use crying about it,’’ consoled Hamil- 
ton ; ‘‘ but you must really find one. Don't forget the 
words ‘reformed forever,’ do you hear? Reformed for- 
ever! She’ll believe you,—you have such an honest 
way of lying.’’ He sighed and sank back. 

‘‘Hammie, dear Hammie,’’ wailed Allen, throwing 
himself on the bed —— 

Years later, when Allen gave his concert in Berlin, 
and achieved a triumph with his performance of the 
Beethoven Concerto, Dorland was one of the first to 
reach the artist’s room and to congratulate the new 
master who had been revealed that evening. 

‘Do you know of what I thought while I played that 
piece to-night ?’’ said Allen. 

“*T know,”’ replied Dorland softly. 

“Tt seems hard to say,’’ continued Allen, ‘ but had 
poor Hammie lived, we ——’’ 

“Don’t,’? pleaded Dorland. 


+ 


THE LAST WORD. 


BY J, FRANCIS COOKE, M.B. 


THE musican who accumulates eccentricities with a 
view to profiting by the attention they attract may find 
a lesson in the life of an able teacher, recently deceased. 
His name will be concealed for obvious purposes. Yet, 
to add interest to the present narration, we may observe 
that he was a pupil of Karl Czerny, and was associated 
for many years with Berlioz and Rubinstein. Notwith- 
standing this vast experience and the fact that he was a 
remarkably fine natural teacher, an intelligent pupil 
was rarely able to penetrate through his many idiosyn- 
crasies in less time than a year. Among his customs 
was that of charging for lessons after they had been 
taught. He never had any regular scale, and would in- 
form the pupil at the end of the lesson period what he 
believed the lesson to be worth. His estimate might be 
ridiculously low or, again, it might be outrageously ex- 
orbitant. This, with many other curious mannerisms, 
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kept several desirable pupils away from him, and caused 
him to end his days in poverty. 

He did, withal, have some customs that showed a 
specious reasoning, and among them was the subject of 
the present article—‘‘ The Last Word.”’ At the end of 
every lesson he would, after a few moments’ thought, 
form a short sentence which contained the principal 
points of importance taken up in the lesson. This con- 
centrated statement of all the points discussed he would 
deliver in a solemn and impressive manner calculated to 
fairly brand itself upon a pupil’s mind. He then re- 
quired the pupil before leaving to repeat ‘‘the last 
word” (‘‘der letzter Satz’’). At the next lesson his 
first question was, ‘‘ What was the last word?” If the 
pupil faltered, hesitated, or was unable to remember, 
nothing in the way of persuasion could lead the old pedant 
to give a new lesson. He simply repeated the last word, 
—which he invariably remembered,—with the addi- 
tional instruction to come again next lesson with a better 
memory. Asa student,I felt that this was the most 
valuable characteristic of his teaching method. 

Unity IN TEACHING. 

Only too often do pupils leave a studio with indefinite 
or incoherent ideas of all that has transpired during the 
lesson. Very few teachers have truly logical minds. 
Lessons are liable to cover many irrelevant topics, and 
end with an anticlimax that reduces the value of the 
lesson to nil. A practical lesson should be as periodic 
as a Macaulay sentence, a Tschaikowsky symphony, or 
a Sheridan comedy. The interest should be sustained to 
the very end. 

This, like all other teaching customs, is largely a 
matter of habit. Desultory and careless practices must 
produce worthless results, Fragmentary lessons are 
frequently the greatest affliction of the music pupil. 
Let teachers gather up the threads of a lesson and bind 
them together with ‘‘the last word,” and give pupils a 
means of preserving a unified thought during the times 
spent between visits to the studio. This benediction 
proved a veritable blessing to me, and I am grateful for 
an opportunity to pass it onward. 


STUDIO COMFORT. 


FRANK L. EYER. 


A COLD room; a room reeking with the odors of by- 
gone meals; a room through which members of the 
family pass and repass during the lesson hour ; a meddle- 
some ‘‘ junior’? member of the family ; a pet dog, who 
would be friendly ; a poor piano; a screeching, rickety, 
piano stool ; and so on, and so on. 

These are a few of the things the music teacher who 
gives lessons at the house is running up against con- 
stantly, and it is needless to say he finds them all a 
detriment toward the giving of good lessons. 

A cosy, comfortable room, well lighted ; a good piano ; 
artistic and tasty surroundings in the way of pictures 
and ornaments ; quiet and seclusion from the rest of the 
house—that is another picture by way of contrast. 

Think you the teacher is at all influenced by such sur- 
roundings? Undoubtedly, and how diffieult must at 
times be the effort to throw off the influence of uncon- 
genial surroundings in order that the pupil may receive 
the proper instructions it is the teacher’s duty to give! 

It all only goes to show that, in order to give good 
lessons, the instructor has more responsibility resting on 
his shoulders than just that his musical knowledge 
entails. 

His environment must be made conducive to good 
work ; his health must be good ; his mind must be free 
from distracting thoughts. In short, the time the 
teacher gives to his pupils must be given wholly and 
unreservedly, and entirely free from any personal or pri- 
vate matters, thoughts, or what not that may detract in 
the least from the lesson. 

These are duties he owes his pupils, be they bright, 
dull, indifferent, talented or void of talent; and if he 
have in him the making of what is known as ‘a good 
teacher,’’? he will see to it that every obstacle that 
influences him in the wrong direction is removed, or else 
remedied to such an extent that its power counts for 
little or nothing. 


1s 
WHAT IS THE SCALE OF THIS PASSAGE? 


PracricAL HINTS For A Prompr REPLY TO THIS 
CoMMON AND OFTEN PERPLEXING 
QUESTION. 


BY FARLEY NEWMAN. 


How many a time and oft has the above portentous 
inquiry, rendered doubly impressive by the index-finger 
of the teacher directed toward some part of the score 
where an alarming array of sharps and flats are congre- 
gated thick as crows ina cornfield, caused dismay in the 
preast of the nervous student ! How often, when looking 

at the score of a ‘‘ new piece’? for the first time, have 
we wondered into what remote regions of scale-land the 
footsteps of the composer appear to have strayed ! 

The prompt naming of scales appearing ‘‘ accident- 
ally’? in the course of a composition is a terrible béte 
noir to the student ambitious of reading his name on 
certificates and diplomas, and singularly enough, I 
have not seenin print any systematic advice for his 
help and guidance in the matter. 

It matters not whether the passage inquired about be 
a genuine modulation (a term, by the way, often incor- 
rectly applied to a mere change of scale en passant) ; 
whether it be just a transposition of some melodic or 
harmonic material that has previously appeared in the 
piece ; or whether it be one of those sudden and start- 
ling incursions into some foreign scale so frequently 
happened upon in modern instrumental music, and 
which irresistibly reminds one of Aladdin’s magic car- 
pet whereby he was whisked ‘‘from China to Peru’? 
in the twinkling of an eye; in each case there need be 
no difference in the modus operandi employed. 

There are some individuals endowed with a kind of 
sixth sense in discerning a new scale at a glance through 
a cloud of accidentals, but the number of fortunate mor- 
tals blessed with this mysterious instinct (for I know not 
what else to term it) is by no means great, and even these 
should, at any rate, be able to give their reason for 
“the faith that is in them’? when required. The large 
bulk of students to whom Dame Nature has been less 
complaisant must be content to plod perseveringly on 
systematic lines, and in this, as in most other things, 
practice and experience directed by an intelligent com- 
prehension of how to set to work, form the highroad to 
proficiency. oe 

Compositions in which modulations or transpositions 
frequently occur, and which have not been previously 
played over, should be selected for practice in scale-nam- 
ing, the various groups of accidentals being carefully 
analyzed as they appear after the manner to be presently 
described. This practice will not only impart facility in 
scale-naming, but will at the same time cultivate that 
invaluable faculty of ‘hearing’? music by looking at 
thescore which isas pleasure-affording as it is absolutely 
essential to the earnest student and embryo composer. 

In the first place, the student needs to be perfectly 
familiar with the particular sharps or flats which distin- 
guish each major and minor scale; bearing in mind, as 
regards the latter, the small differences between the 
melodicand harmonic forms, as well as the fact that each 
relative minor is equally the éonie minor of the major 
scale commencing with the same key-note or tonic. 

Equipped with this indispensable knowledge of scale 
constitution and relationship, the student is in a position 
to start “ prospecting” for new scales, and should he be 
examining a composition of the latter-day ‘‘advanced 
school,’’ ’twill certainly not be long ere he espies the 
accidentals crowding ‘thick as autumnal leaves in 
Vallombrosa.”? 

But these accidentals may be of three kinds. Some 
may be chromatic alterations of the original scale-notes 
introduced into a melodic phrase for ornament or for 
variety of effect ; others may be alterations in the notes 
of the harmony for the introduction of a chromatic 
chord; while others—and these, numerically, the 
greatest—will be the distinguishing sharps or flats of a 
newscale. One’s melodic instincts will at once point out 
which are chromatic embellishments of a melodic phrase ; 
a merely bowing acquaintance with harmony will enable 
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one to distinguish the accidentals characteristic of a chro- 
matic chord, and the remainder of the accidentals must, 
of course, be scale indicators. Having thus sorted out 
and classified mentally the various accidental signs, it 
should be an easy matter to name the scale. The only 
difficulty likely to fog the student is that in a change of 
scale lasting but a few bars, it often happens that all 
the sharps or flats of the new scale do not cropup. In 
such cases he must, after noting from harmony and 
melody which of the accidentals appear to be genuine 
scale indicators, seek conclusive proof of the scale-name 
from the harmonies themselves; a knowledge of the 
intervals which go to make up the various triads, chords 
of the seventh, etc., pointing out to him which of the 
accidentals are inserted to form these. The recurrence 
of a leading motif, or some striking melodic figure will 
often furnish a further clue to the scale, because from 
one’s eye being already familiar with its general aspect 
and notal components, one knows where to look, in its 
transposed form, for the tonic of the new scale by recall- 
ing to mind where this figured on former occasions. Let 
us now put these few rough-and-ready rules to a prac- 
tical test, selecting for illustrative purposes a few bars 
from that much-played composition of Weber, “The 
Moto Continuo” of his pianoforte sonata, Op, 24: 
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phrase is now transposed is that of A-major, a conclu- 
sion which is confirmed when we seek for the tonic in the 
positions in which it formerly appeared—viz., as the 
first and twelfth notes of the phrase itself, and as the 
first note of its harmony. Coming to bars 5-7, we soon 
conclude, notwithstanding the C-natural, which forms 
the second note of this transposition, and which is intro- 
duced obviously for melodic smoothness, that the scale 
is the harmonic form of D-minor, because of the char- 
acteristic C-sharp and B-flat which crop up immediately 
afterward. In the final transposition of the phrase at 
bars 7-9, the scale of G-major is at once manifest, firstly, 
from our observing that the only accidental which in 
this transposition is a scale indicator is F-sharp, and, 
secondly, ae ; 
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T. C. R—As to your first question,—viz.: how long 
to practice hands separately before trying them to- 
gether,—I am of the opinion that no very exact’ rule 
can be given. This, however, I can say: there should 
be a certain state of automatic exactness in each hand 
first, before any trial of the two together be made. 

What do I mean by automatic exactness? Well, 
just this: Nature has put in us, by a wonderful con- 
trivance without which we could not live an hour, a 
set of sub-brains, called ganglionic centres. These are 
cross-roads in the complicated set of telephone wires, 
called nerves, and in these centres certain groups of 
acts are co-ordinated,—that is, put into regular pack- 
ages; so, when the mind sends out from the brain a 
pattern of an idea, all the special parts of the diagram 
are executed by these ganglionic centres, or district- 
brains, and so we can do many things much faster 
than we could think of all the parts of those acts. 
When you walk, for instance, you can keep your 
mind almost wholly occupied with the things you see, 
or with the conversation of your companion. 

Piano-playing is a beautifully delicate and highly 
complicated kind of walking upon the elastic plain of 
the white and black keys. You can tell when the two 
hands have been practiced long enough separately, by 
the feeling that you can make them go without watch- 
ing every little motion; in other words, they seem, as 
we say, to go themselves. 

Now the acting of the hands together is also a kind 
of automatism, and no amount of perfection in play- 
ing each alone will, of itself, cause them to go to- 
gether. So then, I should say, that no very long time 
should be allowed to pass before putting them in 
harness of a double team. 

Your teacher, I fear, is rather going too far in 
giving you an entire lesson with one hand, then an 
alternate lesson with the other hand. It were better 
to take what you can do perfectly, even if it were as 
little as four or two measures, and make every step, 
both separately and together, at one time. 

It is a pitfall into which teachers very easily 
stumble, to overdo some one element of the art, while 
striving for ideal perfection. 

‘As for your second question, if the scales are really 
so necessary now, when our modern pieces do not have 
so many of them as formerly, I must answer, decidedly, 
yes. You are right, a pupil might, nowadays, study 
for years, and take much good musie, without ever 
finding the practical use or application of the scales, 
but in the music of the old classical kind, and in the 
florid school of Thalberg, which is not to be ignored 
altogether, there are many scale passages. But more 
than this, unless you are perfect master of all the 
scales, you will continually make confusing blunders 
in your reading. 

I heard a lady the other day try to play a hymn 
tune. She had been graduated at a reputable college 
and had graduated in music. Of course, for some time 
she had done little or no practicing, and it was both 
ludicrous and painful to hear her continually hit 
D-natural in B-major, because she was not in training. 


8. N. G—So you do not hear anything pretty in 
the music of Bach, and desire to know whether it is 
really so necessary to work at his music. It is not 
needful for me to reply to you by quoting the famous 
saying of Robert Schumann, about J. 8. Bach, nor 
that one, almost equally familiar, by Felix Men- 
delssohn, for they are 80 good that they are cited and 
cited until, like the “Moonlight” sonata, and the 
“Sunlight of Nature,” they become hackneyed, and so 
come to thrill us not at all 
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Let me say, that the consensus of the musical in- 
structors of the entire civilized world runs to the effect 
that there is a place in our musical development 
which is adequately filled by the piano-music of Bach, 
and by nothing else, ancient or modern. Now that 
settles the question of authority, and the corollary to 
it, viz.: the question of technical utility. 

As to your enjoying this musie,—that is, finding 
anything pretty in it,—that is a question, in part, of 
your advancement, and, in part, of your nature. 
There is a strong probability that if your nature is 
deeply musical, continuous study and long hearing of 
the music of the dear old Cantor of Leipzig will gen- 
erate in you a taste for it; however, no such result 
is absolutely certain, and neither is it absolutely de- 
manded. ‘There are deep seated and ineradicable 
twists of Nature not to be gainsaid, and not to be 
interfered with, beyond a certain point. As well, de- 
mand that every man in the world who aspires to be 
rated asa man of culture should burn with enthusi- 
asm for Dante, or that to be educated one should 
prefer the artificial polish of Virgil and Horace to the 
quaint pathos and humor of Burns as to say that all 
must entertain precisely the same feelings toward any 
composer. 

I have a pupil who positively revels in the music of 
Bach, and she does his small works in a manner per- 
fectly bewitching. The tone is pure, the phrasing 
clear, the execution finished, the informing spirit 
vivid; yet she does Beethoven rather: coldly, and does 
his works as a duty. 

IT am well acquainted with a distinguished pianist 
who is eminent as a Chopin player, who confesses that 
he plays Beethoven because it is necessary in order 
to have any standing with the musical public. 

I know an excellent amateur violinist who, as a 
boy, was well-nigh a monomaniac upon the subject of 
Mendelssohn, who now says that he cannot abide the 
music of the adorable Felix, because he is too sweet. 

Again, there are people who are positive cranks in 
reference to Schumann, and some teachers say that a 
wild enthusiasm for Schumann marks a stage of emo- 
tional adolescence, and is like the morbid melancholy 
of a sophomore; while, on the other hand, there are 
many students, and some great musicians even, such 
as von Biilow and Wagner, who do not greatly sym- 
pathize with the music of Schumann. 

Thus, you see; there is a wide range. The simple 
fact is that you must earnestly try to relish Bach; 
but if you cannot, that is no sin. 


A. V. A—You ask if pupils should be allowed to 
learn the rubato tempo by themselves, or if the teacher 
should be careful to impart each step. By no means 
should the pupil be trusted to stagger into the knowl- 
edge of the tempo rubato, for it is too likely to be a 
mere meaningless stagger at best. The tempo rubato 
must be taught with the very greatest care, for its 
beauty when well executed is wonderful. Indeed, it 
is absolutely indispensable to all the music of Chopin, 
and to at least half of the publications of all other 
modern composers. One can as easily think of an 
orange-blossom without fragrance as of a piano-work 
of the romantic school without this emotional charm 
of the rubato tempo. 

Paderewski, who, it is said, earned a gross aggre- 
gate of $380,000 in America, is a romantic player even 
to an extreme, insomuch that the northern Germans, 
who always judge a pianist by what he can do with 
the last sonatas of Beethoven and the variations of 
Brahms, do not esteem him at all so highly as we do. 
He carried this freedom of elastic rhythm to a great 
extreme, and yet I am free to confess that T found it 
wonderfully engaging, although he did sometimes, as 
in the Schubert variations, opus 142, No. 3, take my 
breath away with the winds of caprice which blew 
through his tempi. To play his celebrated Minuet in 
G without a very free and varied rupato would be to 
make a caricature of it. As well compress the many, 
many curves and exquisite outlines of a bouquet of 
flowers into the rigid regularity of the geometry of a 
cigar-box, as deliver modern romantic music without 
rubato. 


But how are you to teach it? That is not easy to 
say in cold type, for the very reason that tempo rubato 
is, like the pulsing of the blood, the very inner essence 
of life. It consists, for the most part, of alternating 
accelerations and retardations, sometimes gradual, 
sometimes swift; and the first thing to do is to get 
into the pupil’s head the notion of an even increase 
of rate. 

This can be done simply by having the student play 
a very easy exercise, or the straight scale counting to 
the first note 8, to the second 7, to the third 6, and 
so on. This gives the crude feeling of time regularly 
shortened; then require this hastening to be made a 
little faster, without counting, but not until the act of 
delivering the tones with this hurrying effect has been 
repeated many times. Then do it quite rapidly, tell- 
ing the pupil to imitate the slowly accelerated rush of 
a railway-train, afterward practice retarding. 

When you have thus laid the rough foundation of 
hewed stone, build upon ita finer structure of artistic 
feeling, by marking in some composition of the roman- 
tie type the places where the hastening and the slack- 
ening should occur. After this, test the subtlety of 
the pupil’s perception by requiring that some work be 
treated to the rubato ornamentation without help. If 
the result is a distortion, it will show that the pupil 
either has little innate musical feeling or that there 
is need of hearing the performances of artists of rank. 

As to your second question, viz.: whether with 
pupils playing concertedly, as in four-hand or eight- 
hand pieces, there should not be strict metronomic 
time, I should answer, emphatically, yes. 

Teach all beginners to play absolutely together. 
True, the best orchestras do make use of rubato, but 
this is one of the very latest and most refined results 
of long co-operation, and is only heard from bodies 
such as the dance orchestra of Strauss and the Boston 
Symphony or Thomas’s orchestras. 

You instance the playing of the valses of Chopin. 
As for them, I would strongly dissuade you from ever 
taking them for concerted performance. That will be 
doing violence to their very inmost spirit and inten- 
tion. They are not even as regular as real waltzes 
which are to be used to wing the feet of a merry com- 
pany, and Strauss has shown us how airily irregular 
they must be; but the so-called valses of Chopin are 
really piano-fantasies in the general guise of a waltz. 
So they require the ultra use of tempo rubato, and 
could not be well played without twisting them into a 
regularity which, for them, will be ungainliness. These 
dear little wafts of musie-fragrance, by the way, have 
been chosen by all the virtuosi for the exploitation of 
their technicalities; witness that famous overloading 
of the dainty little D-flat valse, opus 64, by Rosen- 
thal’s double intervals. Such manufacturing of big, 
noisy show-pieces out of lovely little tone-dreams a 
German critic, Otto Lessmann, likened to taking silk 
gauze to twist into ropes for ships. 

The A-major military polonaise might be played 
concerted, but the dainty, aérial, passionate, love-laden 
valses, never. 


Wuat Makes Succrss.—We are forever “going to 
work in earnest to-morrow,” but the fact is that to- 
morrow, when we get to it, will be to us as to-day is 
now; we shall not feel any more like work, and shall 
not do any more work than we have done to-day. 
The truth is that we are aawdlers, and shy of work, 
and trying to get along just as easy as we can. We 
hate to pitch in and “go at” things. The time for 
us to work is now, not to-morrow, and the work for 
us to do is that which we have at hand. Round that 
up in style, do the work completely and thoroughly, 
and you'll be astonished to find how you'll bring it 
out, and what pleasure there is to be found in it. 
And everybody that knows about your work, or is 
in any way concerned in, or affected by it, will be 
delighted, for everyone likes to see work well done, 
whatever it is. It is the work well done at the 
present moment that makes success 
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METHODS. 


BY MADAME A. PUPIN. 


Tue young teacher may feel perfectly competent, be 
her chosen profession, but what answer is she poe 
to give to the question: “What method do you teach? 

“Jt is too bad,” said little Miss Blodgett, in a vexed 
tone. “I lost a pupil to-day. Mrs. Golducats came to 
see me about teaching her daughter; she asked me 
what method I taught, and I said I should teach 
the method I learned of Miss Sands at the Seminary. 
‘Oh, said she, superciliously, ‘Miss Lafarge teaches 

the Oshkoshki method.’ Now, I don’t suppose I should 


have lost this pupil if I could have said I taught the 


Oshkoshki or the Warsawski method, or that I made 
a specialty of tlie Michael Angelo touch, or the 
Rafaelo technic.” 

One wonders how it happens that there are so many 
methods nowadays. One teacher, seeing that most of 
his pupils play with too high a wrist, advises them to 
sit low and depress the wrists, and he is credited with 
the “Depressed Wrist Method.” Another, observing 
that most players give a heavier stroke with the 
thumb than with the other fingers, suggests to his 
pupils that they practice awhile making no tone at 
all with the thumb, and thus is born the “Dumb 
Thumb Method.” Another dissects the hand and arm, 
gives a name and number to each bone, nerve, and 
muscle, and discovers the office of each; he tacks a 
label on to his discovery, and we have still another 
method. 

What is a method after all? It is a short cut. 
Some one says: “You want to get to such a place? 
Well, you don’t have to go around by the road; just 
follow me, I will take you across lots.” In short, it 
is this: you have a high aim and you wish to reach 
it with as little expenditure of time and force as pos- 
sible. Some one has reached this ideal; he has gone 
over the road, and, looking back, has eliminated the 
unnecessary work. 

Some sixty or more years ago there was more time 
than now, there were not so many in the race, there 
were not the great technical difficulties of to-day; it 
was then the mode to practice many exercises in all 
keys, and to this end Czerny wrote his innumerable 
exercises in twenty-four keys and on every possible 
figure; a musical education then consisted mainly 
in practicing book after book of such exercises, with 
very little attention given to anything but the notes, 
fingering, and time. After years spent thus, a few 
came out all right; the rest probably dropped out 
of sight. 

Oe the would-be virtuoso of to-day has no time to 
practice wrongly with the hope that. he may come out 
all right in the end; he takes the general idea of 
these exercises and concentrates his time and atten- 
tion on one point at a time, and tries to do something 
with it that has never been done before. When he 
succeeds he has given the world something higher to 
aim at; so year after year there are developed higher 
standards of piano-playing, and it takes more practice 
to reach the required standard; therefore any system 
of practice that shortens the time and facilitates the 
labor of attainment may be called a method. 

A method is the result of someone’s observations, 
or of some one’s experience, and the inventor of it is 
a thinker. The one who uses the method to teach by 
should be a thinker, too, for much harm has been 
done by even good methods when blindly applied. 

Tf every teacher were a natural-born thinker, or had 
been taught to think, he would adapt the method to 
the individual requirements of each pupil. Every 
pupil has a hand somewhat different from every other 
pupil, and so requires different treatment; there is a 
great. variety in the habits of thinking of different 
pupils. The successful teacher is the one who can 
get behind the mind of the pupil and see how it works. 
A certain pupil is difficult or impossible to teach be- 
cause the teacher fails to understand the workings 
of his mind; the path the teacher wishes him to walk 
may be an unknown one to him, and he does not see 


how to enter it. 
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T once had a pupil who was not the least interested 
in inusic. Former teachers had been unable to inspire 
her with a desire for further progress. She was, how- 
ever, a finished elocutionist. In a Heller study I ex- 
plained how most people would carelessly make a 
phrase of four notes in a certain measure, when it 
would express an affirmation; but the following note 
also belonged to the phrase, and when played ending 
with this note, it expressed an interrogation. Then 
when she had a phrase repeated in exactly the same 
notes, I told her not to play them alike, but to give 
a different character to the repetition; as when you 
tell the maid to close the door and she does not obey, 
you repeat the command more emphatically; or when 
you stand at the foot of the stairs and call “Ma-ry,” 
rising inflection, with the emphasis on the last syllable, 
and Mary does not hear, you call “Ma-ry,” again, with 
a falling inflection and stress on the first syllable. 
Her eyes lighted up and she exclaimed: “Oh, I didn’t 
know music was like that! Why, it’s just like elocu- 
tion!” From that time she took so much interest in 
her practicing that she eventually dropped elocution 
altogether and devoted herself entirely to music, 

Children who play together have generally the same 
habits of thought; but, if there be one who domi- 
nates the others, that one is, perhaps, an original, and 
the teacher ought to turn this originality into a chan- 
nel where great results could be seen. 
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climes. It is therefore vastly broader and more com- 
prehensive than any one literature. 

I need hardly speak of the value of music study as 
general mental discipline. It is fast coming to be 
recognized, by all who take the trouble to become 
posted in such matters, that the proper, serious study 
of music as an art, not as a mere parlor accomplish- 
ment, and the mastery of its technical means, de- 
velops patience, perseverance, memory, mental grasp, 
and the analytical and synthetic faculties more 
rapidly and fully than any other line of study; and 
requires, for the acquirement of any degree of real 
proficiency, more time and more pronounced and 
varied capacity than any two studies in the college 
course. 

I need not speak, either, of its importance in de- 
veloping the emotions, the imagination, the taste, all 
the rich and varied capacities for growth, culture, and 
refined enjoyment, which we designate collectively as 
the esthetic nature, and which is so wofully neglected 
in our national system of education. Music's mission 
in that field is too well known to require emphasis 
here. 

I have cited the too general misapprehension, in 
the minds of college men, as to the dignity and value 
of music study as the main cause for the light esteem 
in which that department and its representatives are 
held. I would like to call attention to some means of 
removing this deplorable prejudice. It cannot be 
done by legislation, even if successful, nor by pro- 
fessional organization, even if effective and disin- 
terested, which it usually is not. Still less by the too 
common method of each man striving to build him- 
self up by pulling his fellows down. 

In this regard we might learn much of other pro- 
fessions. Think of the strict professional etiquette 
observed among physicians and lawyers, each member 
of the guild seeming to realize that the honor of one 
is the honor of all. If a doctor or lawyer goes out 
of his way to defame a colleague, he injures, not that 
colleague or the profession as a whole, he injures only 
himself; and this not alone in the esteem of his fellows 
in the profession, but in the mind of the public as 
well. This ought to be the case, and TI do truly be- 
lieve that in the end it is the case, with the musician 
also. 

One very important factor in the low estimation of 
musicians as a class, held by members of other pro- 
fessions, is their lack of respect for each other, and the 
miserable bickerings and spiteful jealousies so preva- 
lent among them, which make us at once the laughing- 
stock and the contempt of other men, and with good 
reason. How can we expect the world to respect a 
class which does not respect itself? We shall not win 
an equality with other learned professions, till as a 
class we treat each other like men and gentlemen, not 
like squabbling school-boys or vicious, tea-tippling old 
maids. Nothing but the steady, quiet, upward press- 
ure of personal character and influence can avail us: 
the slow but sure effect of honest, earnest work, of 
reliable respectable manhood and citizenship, of sin- 
cere and serious regard for our art, and of mutual 
esteem and helpfulness for each other. Most. potent 
of all perhaps is the personal equation. Tf the musi- 
cian is an intelligent, refined, well-educated man, he 
will force respect not only for himself, but for his pro- 
fession as such, because he is in it. But, if he an- 
tagonizes his colleagues, the schools they establish, 
and the concerts they manage, he will not only bring 
discredit upon the class, but he will force every reason- 
able person to the conclusion that he has no real love 
ind no real faith in its value to the public, 
mply in the profession for his own honor 


for music 
that he is 
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gradual molding of publie opinion in our favor, 
through the intrinsic merit of our work and lives, 
that we can secure for music and musicians, in or 
out of the colleges, their rights and a mitigation of 
their wrongs. Brothers, pull together! 

As to the attitude of colleges toward music, there is 
an old adage which says we should not quarrel with 
our bread and butter, and another that consistency is 
a jewel. I used often to think in Germany, when 
hearing famous foreign teachers speak slightingly of 
American pupils, as is much the fashion, while yet 
their own classes were largely made up of them, that 
it would be more becoming and consistent if they re- 
fused to take these trying American pupils, or else, 
having taken them and deriving the main portion of 
their income from them, they should speak of them 
with respect. One was driven to the conclusion that 
they must be hard put to it to earn a living, in spite 
of their fame, to accept American pupils in such num- 
bers, with the low estimate they held of them. 

I think the same of colleges and their music depart- 
ments. No educational institution, worthy of the 
name, should admit into its curriculum any study not 
regarded as of real educational value; least of all 
should any consideration of financial advantage induce 
such a step. There are, in my opinion, but two courses 
open to colleges, consistent with their dignity: either 
to abolish their music departments altogether and 
meet their bills as best they can without them; or, 
having established such departments, and especially 
if deriving material financial assistance therefrom, to 
treat them with equality and respect. 


MUSICAL HEREDITY. 


BY DANIEL BATCHELLOR. 


In an article on “Unmusical People,” in the Novem- 
ber, 1899, number of Tur rune, it was suggested by 
the present writer that the unmusical condition was 
preventable. We will now consider this matter more 
fully, and especially that part of it which relates to 
ul heredity. This will necessarily force itself 
upon the attention of the teachers, for the dull ea 
usually come from unmusical ancestors as well as 
inartistic environment. 

Heredity, when considered in its general relation to 
the development of the race, is a beautiful and in- 
spiring thing. All along the path of human progress 
we mark the hereditary gain of successive generations. 
The struggles and achievements of each age enriches 
the next. To take the one instance most pertinent to 
our present subject, hereditary influence has caused 
the evolution from the monotonous chant of the rude 
savage to the noblest examples of modern music. 
Looked at in this broad light, heredity fills us with 
admiration. We are proud to be: 

“Heirs of all the ages in the foremost files of time.” 

But when we come down from the general view to 
individual instances the influence of heredity is not 
always so pleasing to contemplate. It is true that 
the fatalistic ideas of a generation ago are no longer 
held by the majority of scientific investigators. Then 
it was thought that just as constitutional traits re- 
peated themselves in the offspring, so the physical 
disease or the moral taint descended from father to 
son with inexorable certainty. More careful observa- 
tion tends to show that actual disease is not trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. It true 
that the parent’s disease may so weaken his constitu- 
tion as to cause an enfeebled condition in the chil- 
dren, which will render them more liable to attacks 
of disease. It does not follow that the child of a 
criminal must also be a criminal. The chief res 
why the child so often follows in the foot-steps of the 
parent is that he is subject to the same influences. 
Let these be removed. and with a better environment 
thrown around the child his life may be radically 
different. from that of the parent. 

There seems to be a marked tendency for constitu- 
tional traits to reproduce themselves in the offspring. 
We all know how certain characteristic features or 
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actions will distinguish the members of a family. 
And yet these inherited habits are the exception 
rather than the rule. Nearly all of the acquired 
peculiarities die out with the individual; but in those 
cases where they once get transmitted they are likely 
to become family traits from generation to genera- 
tion, and even to broaden out into national character- 
istics. It is this evident tendency which has led 
people to imagine that heredity is equally binding in 
the mental and moral relations of life. This, how- 
ever, is coming to be discredited. On the whole, 
modern science does not attach nearly so much im- 
portance to heredity as formerly, but 1ays more and 
more emphasis upon the early environment of the 
child. 

Now let us see how this bears upon musical educa- 
tion. The child born of unmusical parents grows up 
unmusical, not from any lack of native faculty, but 
rather because the environment is unmusical. As the 
child who does not hear speech grows up dumb, so 
the child who does not hear music cannot be expected 
to develop musical expression. Let him have con- 
genial musical surrounding, and by the faculty of 
imitation, which is strong in every child, he will be 
drawn out into musical response. 

One of the most discouraging things in teaching un- 
musical children is that they are so often indifferent 
to their musie lessons. We shall have more to say 
about the art of interesting children on another occa- 
sion. For the present, we note that the indifference 
ean-generally be traced back to the parent. For if 
heredity does not actually transmit physical and 
moral diseases, it does transmit a tendency or predis- 
position to them. If the parent is indifferent to music, 
the child is likely to be so too. 
has been set aside for generations, the musical appre- 
ciation is generally slow to awaken. 

It would be extremely interesting if we could trace 
the rise of musical genius in families. Sometimes, 
perhaps generally, it is the cumulative effect of mu- 
sical study through three or four generations. But it 
is evident that this process cannot go on indefinitely. 
The gathering wave culminates, spends its force, and 
then falls back. Rarely, indeed, is the genius of the 
father repeated in the son. And this is one of the 
wise dispensations of Providence, for the musical 
genius is almost sure to be lacking in some particulars 
of a broad human development. His genius is a bless- 
ing to the world; but not an unmixed blessing to 
himself. Is it not true that many musicians show a 
tendency to narrowness and supersensitiveness in the 
broader relations of life? We need to take more vital 
interest in the great world movements which lie out- 
side the sphere of our musical art, and to come more 
into contact with those whose lives are not so much 
Tt is the musician’s privilege to 
minister to humanity. He has a sacred mission to 
refine and uplift his felloy-man; but he has also much 
to learn in the way of broader culture from those who 
are less musically gifted than himself. 

Since music is the voice of the spirit, and God's 
highest revelation to man, we may well rejoice that 
it is so universal. No soul is absolutely dead to it. 
Too often it is neglected and smothered under the 
sordid conditions of our social life; but continually 
we see it struggling upward to find expression in 
aspiring souls. Be it ours to encourage these aspira- 
tions, and to help these half-articulate voices to fuller 
utterance. Let us despair of unmusical 
pupils, nor discourage mediocrity of attainment. At. 


Tn eases where music 


bound up in music. 


never our 


le; in them we can strengthen one of the links of 
musical heredity. Instead of looking despondently at 


the poor results seen in the present, we should remem- 
ber that we are working for the future, and that these 
efforts of ours may go to swell a grander musie which 
shall uplift human hearts and bless the world when 


we have passed away. 


RuyvteM is the life and soul of music, which begins 
where speech leaves off. Poetry is the art of lan- 
guage; music the art of sounds. The difference is well 
stated by Mendelssohn: “Musie extends into regions 
whither language cannot follow,” 
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INDISCRIMINATE ADVICE AND ITS EVILS. 


BY HENRY C. LAHEE. 


A snort time ago a gentleman, who has for many 
years been prominent in musical circles in Boston, ae 
marked, in the course of a conversation concerning 
singers in particular and music students in general, 
that it would be a great blessing to music students 
jf they had some reliable means of learning some- 
thing about teachers and their work before com- 
mencing their studies. Hundreds of students flock 
to the large cities and to Europe bent on securing a 
musical education. They are in almost total igno- 
rance as to the best method to be pursued, and very 
frequently begin to study with some teacher who, 
while he may be excellent in his special line, is not 
generally successful in the class of work which they 
require. Some, too, find themselves studying with 
teachers who have absolutely no standing or reputa- 
tion, and the result is that much time and money is 
thrown away, and many students, after a year or 
two, find that they must begin over again and undo 
much of the work that has been badly done. It is 
not only “now and then” that one hears this pitiful 
story, but almost daily. 

Pupils come to the big cities either determined to 
carry out the plans, right or wrong, which they have 
conceived in their own minds, or else eager for ad- 
vice. The former listen to no advice, and go blindly 
on their way. Sometimes their plans are laid wisely, 
but more frequently they overestimate their ability 
and shun that which would be best for them. The 
latter flit aimlessly about the city undecided as to 
the course to be pursued, and are driven here and 
there by advice thoughtlessly or recklessly given, as 
often as not by people who are absolutely ignorant 
of the subject. There is no subject on which every- 
body is more willing to give advice than music, and 
there is no subject on which the majority of advice- 
givers are less qualified to advise. If a man knows 
somebody who teaches music, that is quite sufficient 
reason for advising pupils to go to that teacher. If 
a man does not know a certain teacher, that is quite 
sufficient ground for advising his friend not to go to 
that teacher. Musical reputations are the subject of 
gossip and hearsay; s0 that many a pupil is turned 
away from a good teacher on account of some ridicu- 
lous piece of information coming from utterly unre- 
liable sources. 

It is one of the peculiar characteristics of the human 
family that its members are willing to accept advice 
only When it coincides with their own desires; thus, 
if Miss Brown comes to the city desiring to study 
under Mr. Jones, because Professor Jones was recom- 
mended to her by somebody at home, who knew some- 
body else who had a friend whose cousin studied 
under Professor Jones, Miss Brown will seek advice 
on the subject of Professor Jones until she finds 
somebody who has nothing to say against him. But 
if, on the other hand, Miss Brown wishes to find a 
reason for not studying with Professor Jones, she will 
be satisfied with the advice of the first’ person who 
says that “Professor Smith is the best man now, 
Jones is a back number.” 

Another adviser, of a tantalizing kind, is the man 
who has a good word to say for all teachers, but 
who does not enter into any particulars—because 
he knows no particulars. He is honest, and is perhaps 
the most reliable adviser, on the whole. 

As a matter of fact, no teacher is uni ly sue- 
cessful, even in his special line. Every teacher has 
some pupils who are ¢ ontented with him and his 
methods, and the on is frequently that there is 
incompatibility of temperament. 
which can seldom be proved until lessons have begun. 


This is a matter 


But there are many points on which it might be 
possible for the pupil to obtain reliable information 
before placing himself under any teacher, or learning 


any special method,—for “methods” seem to attract. 


the pupil in these days. 
When a man goes into business of a mercantile 


nature and wishes to establish his credit in order that 
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he may be able to deal with other business houses, 
he generally makes a statement of his affairs to a 
mercantile agency. This agency verifies the truth of 
the report and gives him a rating, based upon the 
capital with which he is to do business, and upon his 
character as a man before entering into the business 
in question. Many businessmen opposed this proceed- 
ing at first, because they said that they could make 
their own statements to the people with whom they 
wished to do business. Nevertheless it was soon 
recognized that the work of the mercantile agency 
and the report based upon its work was more "suites 
factory, being impartial, than the personal statement 
of a man to those with whom he wished to do busi: 
ness, and the reasons for that conclusion are obvious 
The result is that the mercantile agency, pro fei 
managed, is now regarded as one of the aa f fa 
guards of the businessman. xs eo 
While, of course, a mercantile agency in a w 
cantile form would and could have no Plieeaia iA 
musical world, yet something which would be : 
equivalent would be a very great blessing 
tection both to students and teachers, “The i 
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simply at the mercy of both gossip and advertising, 
and the result is shown in the immense number of 
those who start out with good natural gifts, and after 


years of study succeed in gaining nothing but ex 
perience. 


ANITRA’S DANCE. 


DESCRIPTIVE.—MUSIC ON OPPOSITE PAGE. 
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a) The marks /.&\ are used by the editor to de- 


punctuationmarksinlanguage. The mark uv is acom- 
note places where a slight lift of forearm(or drop) bination of the two just named, to produceanelas- 
weuld help the phrasing or accent, something like | tic touch at an accented point. 
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THE GOLDEN PATHWAY. 
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[THosE who follow closely and study the movements 
of public feeling have seen very clearly that the people 
of the United States are turning their attention more 
earnestly and more seriously toward music, music 
study and the various factors connected therewith. 

The attitude of the most eminent teachers the world 
over is that many young persons begin the study of 
music without the slightest conception of the nature 
of the task to which they have addressed themselves. 
We have no criticism to make upon the work of those 
who are studying music on account of its social value, 
its help in making family life more attractive, and its 
unsurpassed power of expressing emotion in one’s soli- 
tary moments. What we are most concerned about is 
that everyone who is engaged in the study of music, 
who has at any time, in the slightest degree, thought 
of choosing musie as a profession, should gain a clear 
notion of the work before him. 

To aid in this the Editor of Tur Erupr wrote to a 
number of prominent teachers of the United ee 
and Europe, asking their co-operation to the extent vo) 
expressing their views on the subject as embodied m 
several questions which follow below. We are pleased 
to print replies from several well-known teachers. 
—Ep.] 
eal and mental, do you con- 
a student 
will 


1. What qualities, phy: 
sider essential in a music student, especially 
of the pianoforte or singing? Such qualities ‘38 F 
justify the choice of music and music teaching a5 @ 
profession. 

2. Suggest lines of study (theoretical 
literary, ete.) that should go with the spec sider 
of some instrument or of singing. Do you ee 
the study of composition essential? To what en i 

3. Should the conditions you name eee al 
adapted for artistic success as well as make a capa 
and practical teacher? 


historical, 
jal study 
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Jse, character, steadiness 
are the winning 
Se qualities are 
will gain a 


In music, as in everything e 
of purpose, faithfulness, addres 
ualities, and those who possess the 
likely to succeed. One thus endowed | ay 
Comfortable livelihood out of the profession of tude 
With no more than commonplace, average re but 
for the art, while, on the contrary, a tale eatin 
characterless, person would have but fitful, uncerta 
Successes that would end in failure. 
7 The corollary to this is that there 
™M music teaching, Dr. Dvorak Ww ould ‘ 
88 a composer in cortain communities 
“coon-song” writer would flourish. pated 

Jn like manner a_ highly endowed. ane a 
Music teacher might be so placed as to feel ae 
had mistaken his vocation, as even Richard te ie 
in his sphere, felt in one epoch of his life. * nad 
had not the sympathy and appreciatio the icone 
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study 
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{uestion, for I will not pretend to spet 
circumstances © 
and ambitious 
ys for good work 
startling. and ! 
ihe question 

a phase of 


are there not cases and 
Mental and physical endowments 
are in some degree disqualification 
music teaching? This is somewhat 
do not, know just how I should answer 
Myself... But T venture simply to suggest His au 
Inquiry, not having time to go deeply into 


ject, 
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FROM H, W. GREENE, 


Music is almost fateful in its influence upon the 
young mind. It charms, then beckons, and then 
makes blind. Shall it be the “Cook-book” or “Mason's 
‘Touch and Technic’? Who shall chide the young 
woman for yielding to the allurements of music? 

If we can get our boys and girls as far away from 
musie when they count its cost and their chances for 
success in it, as they are usually from law, medicine, 
and other equally demanding professions, when con- 
their claims as a life-work, there will be 


sidering F : 
icle. ‘Such must be the object 


fewer mistakes to ‘chron 
of this symposium. 

‘To love and to enjoy music is given to most of us; 
to build up mind and body to the exacting standard 
fixed by its most successful followers is quite another 
matter. 5 

Our duty then, is to weigh these three questions 
carefully before entering upon a path across which 
may be builded walls we cannot climb. ; 

1 The general qualities demanded are physical and 
health of the highest order. Special qualities 


mental 1 : ; 
al gifts, including temperament, 


are inherited music 
intuition, and courage. 

2, The lines of study 
singing are by piano, 

i ecialty. 
nie of the studio and the technique of 
the stage, while capable of alignment up to a certain 
point, must be modified considerably to meet differing 
ements beyond that point, I should advocate 
y students; that fitting for a 
must cover the entire platform, 


most important to students of 
theory, and the literature of 


requir 
diverging courses: fo 
career as a teacher 
both theoretical and practical; the singer may con- 
fine his efforts to the problems his own case presents. 


FROM CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG. 


able to answer your questions as briefly as 
jews on music are such as to 
ular quali- 
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preclude the idea of any special and par 


fication. 


Given normal limbs and organs, any person will 


as good a musician as he would make a lawyer, 
or anything else; in the case of singers voice 
though not nearly so large a one as most 
Those musicians who have achieved 
e done so by the same 


make 
builder, 
is a factor, 
people think. ‘ Pane 
greatness in their profession nav ee 
means by which greatness in any other pro ession oF 
voeation has been attained, namely: by a auperior 
intelligence-—by an intelligence which looks ian 
into life. into the interrelation of things,—and by 
work! work!! work! 1! .* y 

Your second question hardly requires an se 
The young medical student has first. of al to s ue y 
cine on general lines before he can make a choice 

eneaialties; just so must the musical student study 
el eeneral lines before he can decide whether 
aa a virtuoso, conductor, composer, essay- 
teacher. In the overwhelming ma- 
hoice of a specialty is not even 
but is governed by out 


medic 
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he will become 
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of cases the ¢ 
ident’s volition, 
This answers at the same time 
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the shaping of circumstances, but the idea of starting 
music study with a set purpose of becoming a teacher 
or a conductor appears to me absurd, because there 
ean be no question of inclination or of selecting a 
specialty in any human pursuit before a fair, general 
understanding of it has been reached. 

I know that the absurdity of starting the study of 
music with a view to a specialty is, nevertheless, fre- 
quently committed, but the results prove the correct- 
ness of my views. The person starting the study of 
music for the sole purpose of becoming a teacher will 
never become anything but a drudge, while all artists, 
even the greatest, have sooner or later become teach- 
ers, in one way or another. The arch-virtuoso, Liszt, 
was a teacher; yon Biilow, the great conductor, was 
a teacher; Rubinstein, Joachim, Brahms, they were 
teachers; and as to Beethoven and Wagner, why they 
taught more people.than all the others together; and, 
if you should exclude their mode of teaching from 
the questions under consideration, I should have to 
answer that I do not give a tinker’s rap for “methods” 
and “systems,” but consider him the greatest teacher 
from whom the greatest number of people have learned 
something, whichever way he taught them. 

I know that these views are not agreeable to the 
humdrum teacher, but I cannot give any considera- 
tion to those who have degraded the noble office of a 
musie teacher to a mere trade. Let us have good, 
broad musicians first, and let their intelligence be 
guided by inclination into a specialty, if specialties 
they must have (the necessity of which I have never 
been able to see); as for qualifications Nature is 
generous with them. Perhaps it may not be amiss 
to close this with the following true story: 

A young man, a pupil of mine, who was not quite 
satisfied with his earnings, came to me one day and 
said: “I have about made up my mind to give up 
music, and to study medicine.” 

“By all means my boy, do it, and do it quickly,” I 
replied. 

Thereupon great astonishment on his part. 

“Why,” he said, “I hoped you would dissuade me 

from the change.” 
_ But T simply told him: “If musie lets you go, you 
must Iet it go! So long as the mere thought of giving 
it up has room in your mind, you will never become 
a musician!” 

Well, he is to-day about a year behind his orders 
for compositions, a respected organist, and well known 
for his writings. He did not study medicine. 


FROM E. R, KROEGER. 


1. A coop physique is beeoming more and more 
essential to the student of pianoforte playing who has 
exalted ambitions. Tlie demands of up-to-date technie 
are so great that well-developed muscles in the hand 
and arm are necessary. Also the lungs must be in 
a good condition. 

So far as the mental qualifications are concerned, 
the student with but little mentality need not hope 
to reach artistic heights. The high-class pianist or 
teacher to-day needs to be an intellectual man or 
woman in the best sense of the word. 

2. If a musician calls himself “a musician” he should 
be well educated in the theoretical side of his art, 
whether he studies pianoforte-, organ-, or violin- play- 
ing, or singing. To be properly educated, he should 
study harmony, counterpoint, composition, musical 
theory, and history, the works of the great composers, 
and even instrumentation. The day when the pianist 
knew nothing but the technic of his instrument or the 
vocalist nothing but how to take tones came to an 
end some time ago. 

3. To make a capable and practical teacher not only 
demands the above qualifications, but also the special 
gift of being able to impart information. This is in- 
dispensable. Also there is the personal influence that 
can animate and inspire a pupil. How much of this 
influence Liszt had outside of any purely pedagogic 
work! Patience and painstaking care also are de- 
manded, ‘The teacher possessing all these qualifiea- 
tions in a superlative degree is, indeed, a rara avis. 
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THE RUSSIAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


BY FRED. 5. LAW. 


‘As in politics, so in music, the question is: what 
will Russia do? Nothing in the history of music has 
been more remarkable than the sudden development 
within less than two generations of a Russian school 
of music,—fresh, vigorous, characteristic,—apparently 
independent of the fhusical art of other nations. Its 
sudden maturity seems to contradict the sober laws 


of growth. As Lavignac aptly says, “though Russian 


music doubtless has a future, it appears to have had - 


no past.” 

An explanation may be found in the isolation of 
Russia,—artistie and social, as well as geographical,— 
from the rest of the world. Her composers have 
worked and studied unknown to their artistic con- 
temporaries. Then, too, they have profited by the 
technic and experience gained by other schools. They 
have been saved many trials and much time by being 
thus enabled to apply principles learned at first hand 
without being obliged to work them out by long and 
laborious experiment. 

Thus it is that this great nation, hardly yet awake 
to her own might, has burst out with a school of 
music astonishing the rest of the world by its fresh- 
ness and originality. 


ALEXANDER BORODINE. 


It would seem that to Russia the world may look 
for the musical inspiration which appears to be fail- 
ing in other nations heretofore leaders. Germany has 
lost in Brahms her last great symphonist, while Wag- 
ner’s place seems hopelessly vacant. Italy possesses 
her octogenarian Verdi, but his career is ended with 
no successor in sight. France, the founder of a school 
which has flourished for upwards of two centuries, 
cannot be said to stand on the same level as even that 
of half a century ago. 

Foreign influences dominated in Russia until nearly 
the middle of the century, when the spell was broken 
by the production, in 1836, of Glinka’s “Life for the 
Czar,’ founded upon Russian themes, both in libretto 
and music. 

A national musical spirit was aroused. Musicians 
began to realize what a treasure they had in their 
rich store of folk-songs. exceeding in beauty and quan- 
tity those of all other nations. These had hitherto 
been contempiuously regarded and left to the peasants, 
but now composers drew their inspiration from them, 
as in later years Tourgeniev and Tolstoi created an 
unrivaled and characteristic Russian literature based 
on the rude lives of the tillers of the soil. 

Russian folk-songs are remarkable in being founded 
on the complete major or minor diatonie scale. They 
show no trace of the imperfect five-tone seale which 
primitive music of other nations. 


predominates in the 
far back as they can be traced, 


This is the case as 
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and argues either an extraordinary musical develop- 
ment or a natural endowment greatly superior to that 
of most nations. 

The later folk-songs exhibit great variety in melody 
and rhythm; harmonies of a highly-colored and origi- 
nal character also often occur. They have been 
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sources of inspiration to composers of the highest 
rank, Beethoven utilized them in two of his latest 
string quartettes} Rubinstein introduced them into 
his operas, and many traces of the airs of Little Russia 
and Lithuania may be found in Chopin’s compositions. 

The religious music of Russia is in many ways 
unique; with the folk-song, it is the chief cause of the 
originality of the present Russian school. The service 
of the Greek Church is entirely vocal; no instruments 
are allowed; the singers are only men and boys— 
women never being admitted to the choirs. A pecul- 
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iarity of these choirs is the low b, 
appear to be found alone in Russis 
duce an indescribable effect, 


ASS Voices, Which 


1, and which pro- 
: These voie 
immense power and an enormous dow 

They extend an octay a 


bass voice, and sing 


eS possesg 
ard ran 

: re. 
© and more below the ord ; 


r nie inary 
a part corresponding ‘y 


to the six- 


teen-foot pedal notes of the organ. The men sing in 
four-part harmony, which is duplicated by the boys’ 
voices an octave higher; so that the illusion of an 
organ with its sixteen-, eight-, and four- foot stops is 
all but. perfect. 

The present writer remembers a remarkable service 
at the Russian chapel in Paris. The boys’ voices were 
so clear, the men’s voices so deep, that the impression 
was that of pure organ tone. It was only after they 
had sung some time and the voices grew fatigued 
that this purity of tone was lost to a slight degree, 
and the ear realized that there was no instrumental 
support. 

These deep voices are highly prized and eagerly 
sought for. When discovered they are liberally paid, 
and those destined for the Imperial Chapel are trained 
in a school established for that purpose. Since they 
are not desired for solo singing, power is the chief 
requisite; when heard alone they are intolerably 
coarse and rough. The singer is tested by being placed 
in & room with closed doors and windows. If he suc- 
ceed in breaking the window-panes by the tones of his 
voice he is accepted. These voices soon wear out: 
when this becomes apparent the singers d 
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the Conservatory of St. Petersburg. He introduced 
many radical reforms in the teaching of music, which 
he raised to the dignity of a profession, and all les- 
sons were given in the Russian language. Up to that 
time there were no native teachers of harmony and 
composition; students in those branches were obliged 
to study under a foreigner or go to Germany for in- 
struction. 

Tschaikowsky, one of the latest, and, in the opinion 
of some, the greatest, of the Russian school, excels in 
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ILLUSTRATION IN TEACHING. SOME 
PRACTICAL EXAMPLES. 


BY W. FRANCIS GATES. 


In a recent number of THE ErupE (November, 1899) 
the present writer talked on the value of using apt 
illustrations in teaching. Since that time inquiries 
have come concerning the character of the illustra- 
tions to be used and the time to use them. This is a 
hard question to answer, for such things, to be fitting 
to the especial case, come as the inspiration of the 
moment, and are not easily recalled. ; 

Tf some one were to say to me, “How do you illus- 
trate so-and-so?” I would have to say, “That depends 
on who and what your pupil is.” The illustration 
must not only make things plain in the teacher's 
mind, but must also illuminate the matter in the mind 
of the pupil. And, to make sure of this, one must 
know the environment and education of each pupil. 

For instance, a case came up not long ago in which 
it came to my mind that [ could illustrate a point 
by a reference to the method of using the telephone 
and of its construction. To be on the safe side, I 
asked the lady if she had ever used the telephone. 
Her reply was that she had not. So the telephone 
illustration died right there. Things that are very 


common to the teacher are sometimes unknown to the 


pupil. 
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or we fail in just so much. To slight the examination 
of one rail or one tie or one binding plate might mean 
the death of a score of people. To slight the details 
of our music in hand means as certain death to the 
music.” It becomes “executed” in more senses than 
one. 

Concerning the use of technical exercises, the neces- 
sity for their continual use, I tell the student that 
these things are to their musical work just what the 
dumb-bells and Indian clubs are to the gymnasium 
work. When one has practiced the etude or exercise 
up to the point of playing it in good tempo, then 
it is the repetitions that give the desired results. We 
do not expect the simple purchase of the bells and 
clubs to do us any muscular good. Nor should we 
the partial practice of the etude or exercise. 

A more ordinary illustration sometimes fills the bill 
for pupils who will not practice the hard places suffi- 
ciently to bring them up to the level of the rest of 
the piece. I ask the young lady what she would do 
if she got a bad grease spot on her dress. She gen- 
erally thinks she would get some gasoline or ether 
and take the spot out by soaking and rubbing. I ask 
her then if she would treat the whole dress so. “Oh, 
no, only that spot.” “All right; I want you to treat 
these hard spots in this piece in the same fashion. 
Rub them and soak them with your brains and fingers 
till the spot is just as easy as the rest of the piece. 
Don’t keep playing over the whole thing just in order 
to get at that spot.” 

To the player who does not discriminate between 
melody and accompaniment, one can call attention to 
the outline of some face or figure in a picture or 
photograph, and show how it exceeds in prominence 
the background or secondary features. The melody 
is the main figure, the profile, while the accompani- 
ment of chord or arpeggio is the unobtrusive back- 
ground. The melody should stand out in high relief 
in the foreground. It is a very obtuse pupil that 
cannot grasp this illustration, especially when it is 
accompanied with pictured example. 

Perhaps some pupil may expect you, in spite of 
your six hours a day of arduous teaching, to play 
as well as Miss Smashem, who has nothing to do but 
to keep up her practice. And some portly dowager 
(who “took” half a term herself in 1843) may ask 
you to sit down and play for her, that she may judge 
of your ability to teach her darling Elvira Ann. It 
might be well to remind these competent critics that 
one does not expect to see a mile stone or guide post 
get up and run to the points it designates; its mis- 
sion is to point out the way to others. But you will 
not convert the world on this point. In the eyes of 
the public, the fellow that cuts a splurge on the key- 
board will, of course, make a better teacher than you, 
even though he can’t sign his name or use good gram- 
mar. “So runs the world away.” 

TueE CLAssIcCAL AND RoMANtTIC ScHoors.—The dis- 
tinction has been drawn that the classical school is 
given up to form, pure musical beauty, and ingenuity, 
the romantic school dealing with emotion. We would 
go farther and say that if by romanticism is meant 
the expression of feeling, thoughts, and imagination, 
there is no line to be drawn but that of the period 
when music had attained sufficient plasticity to be 
expressive. In fact, from the time when musie was 
an art at all, from the time when it had achieved any 
means of expression, it was never merely formal in 
the hands of a genius. These old “classical” musicians 
did mean their music to arouse some kind of feeling. 
Bach expected you to understand what kind of feel- 
ing, but his music is too often played as if it contained 
none. The real schools in musie are not “classical” 
and “romantic,” but psychologic and descriptive. ‘The 
two in many instances are blended, as in Wagner, 
Schumann, and Beethoven; but the romantic move- 
ment in music, analogous to the romantic movement 
in literature, was the descriptive musie of Berlioz and 
Liszt. Descriptive musie there had always been, but 
the romanticists almost entirely used the art as an 
illustration of things and actions, and not of thoughts 
and feelings.—Musical Standard. 
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PIECES, EXERCISES, OR ETUDES —WHICH? 


BY S. N. PENFIELD. 

Wuart proportion of time should be required = 
pupils for the study and practice, respectively, 0. 
pieces, etudes, and finger exercises, the latter includ- 
ing scales, arpeggios, and the like? ' 

‘All teachers have their special methods. Some keep 
pupils nearly all the time on exercise work. Great 
lists of five-finger exercises, all possible forms: of scales, 
including even double thirds and double sixths, the 
whole range of chords turned into arpeggios, accent 
exercises, octave work, ete. Others, finding exercises 
irksome, almost entirely ignore them, but pin their 
faith to piano studies. They are authority on Czerny, 
Duvernoy, Bertini, Kéhler, Loeschhorn, Heller, Cramer, 
Clementi, et id omne genus. They have the list graded 
and classified, this author and this opus for one object, 
that for another object, but enough of them all to 
keep the pupil busy several hours a day for years. 
Still other teachers give to their pupils, after the first 
term or two in an instruction book, practically noth- 
ing but pieces, on the ground that all else is tedious, 
and that the way to play pieces is to study pieces. 

Much can be said and written in favor of each plan, 
but this is not the place in which they may be com- 
pared critically. No universal rule is possible, but. 
any one of the three plans carried to an extreme is 
foolish and useless. 

The objective point in all piano teaching and study 
is to play fine music well; in fact, the acquiring and 
keeping up of a fairly extensive repertoire; and the 
great problem is to find the shortest and surest route 
to this goal. Life is short, and the artistic career is 
much shorter. 

Of all people Americans are most anxious to sce 
quick results and are most impatient of slow processes. 
The teacher must accept human nature as he finds it, 
and lay out his work accordingly. 

That a great deal of time at the piano is spent in 
vain goes without saying. The task of the teacher 
should be to avoid this waste of time. Many pieces 
too difficult for the pupil are given by teachers. 
Naturally they are poorly learned and cannot be made 
use of. Others are trivial. The selection of pieces by 
the teachers is supposed to be made on two grounds: 
first, on their merits for actual performance, and, of 
course, not too difficult; second, as stepping stones to 
more difficult selections to follow. In the latter view 
they are etudes. 

Exercises are the foundation of the whole super- 
structure. Certain exercises giving exact position, 
flexibility, freedom, and true fingering are a sue que 
non. The teacher who cuts these or allows his pupils 
to shirk them because they are tedious makes a fatal 
mistake. No etudes, and certainly no pieces, can 
upply the deficiency. 

: There is, narra a deal of foolish talk about the 
“tedious finger exercises.” In the first place, the 
teacher should at every lesson give canta graded 
exercises, requiring from the pupil a given length of 
daily study upon these, showing him just what they 
are for, thus arousing his interest and determination 
to master them. If the teacher succeeds in this and 
does not ask for too long a daily technical drill, the 
pupil will not find them tedious; but if the teacher 
does not explain, does not hear them at the lesson, 
and evidently himself finds them tiresome, the pupil 
is sure to follow the example. . 

Etudes are exercises dressed up in musical shape, 
being thus the connecting link between the exercises 
and the pieces. They never train the fingers as directly 
and thoroughly as do well-chosen exercises faithfully 
practiced, but they supplement these latter, and, being 
more interesting, will doubtless receive more attention 
from the average pupil than dry exercises will, 

Moreover, dull pupils must have line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept; must have the same ee. 
presented many times and in many seemingly differen 
ways in order to attain mastery. Therefore these cuca 
certain supplementary etudes more than the bright 
ones. But many etudes have really no excuse for 
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THE ETUDE 


being. They are not pieces of music, and they teach 
little or nothing to the pupil. Teachers and pupils 
should remorselessly cut them. 

For advanced pupils who have stopped lessons and 
have but little time for music, a few old etudes, 
chosen for their brisk finger-work in both hands, pref- 
erably memorized, and played for a few minutes a day 
will probably suflice to keep the fingers flexible and 
ready for use, the balance of the time being devoted 
to pieces which the player may fancy. 


THE DIGNITY OF OUR PROFESSION. 


BY HENRY HOLLEN, 


Tue musician should know the dignity of his pro- 
fession. As a student and follower of the masters it 
behooves him not to forget the sacredness of the voca- 
tion he has chosen. The “divine art” will always 
continue to hold its place; he who claims music as 
his calling, and who conscientiously merits that claim, 
need bow to no man. 

A great deal has been said about the present low 
status of the music profession. It is not to be denied 
that much of it is true, but the progress made during 
recent years is remarkable. The September number 
of Tur Erupr contained a portion of a paper read by 
Mr. Frank Holmes, at a recent meeting in Queenstown, 
Treland, of the Munster section of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians. His remarks are so pointed and 
straightforward that I quote therefrom: “Musie 
stands highest of all arts. Where do musicians—the 
rank and file—stand? Nowhere. Why? Beeause we 
have neither aspired to a position nor entitled our- 
selves to it. The only thing we know is musie, and 
but little of that; and too often the musician, when 
he is a musician, is nothing more! We have not made 
ourselves in any sense a force in the world, and are 
not bound up in the great life of the nation. ‘ 
Our leaders in the profession are greater than their 
forerunners of the last three centuries. We, the rank 
and file, are of less account than the rank and file 
of any other profession then or now. The vast ma- 
jority of us are held in humiliating contrast to all 
other professions. They despise us, and the world 
simply doesn’t count us!” This, to a great extent, is 
only too true. 

The conservative and retired hearing of good mu- 
sicians has not had a tendency to bring the profession 
prominently before the public. It is a serious mistake 
to encrust oneself in a shell of musical knowledge, and 
to walk this earth as if all thought, interest, and am- 
bition lay within the case of the pianoforte. Some 
one has ‘aptly said that “musicians, when they are 
outside of the immediate sphere of their work, have 
a far-off look in their eyes.” 

It is to be remarked that too few teachers seem to 
have the breadth which is the outcome of a general 
knowledge. Talk to some teachers about literature, 
or the prominent authors of the present. day, and their 
representative books. Question them about dramatic 
art; approach them on political matters, or the prob- 
lems of the present day, and with the majority you 
will find small knowledge of either. They will prob- 
ably tell you that they take no interest in polities, 
and therefore are not versed in its issues, As to the 
latter, every musician ought to take an interest in the 
affairs of the country of which he is a citizen, Here 
is just where the fault lies: the failure to be inter- 
ested in the every-day affairs of life. 

Tt is a teacher's honor which binds him to respect, 
his obligations to his fellows and to his pupils. 
Whether he fulfill these obligations or whether he 
slight them by evading them lies with himself, A 
fair majority of the teachers I have met betray the 
shallowness of their ideas as regards the responsibili- 
ties of a teacher's calling. What unlimited power the 
music instructor possesses! He hag the making of 
minds in his grasp. A writer said recently in speak- 
ing on this subject: “No pen nor words can ade- 


quately tell or properly describe the position toward 


students 


musical education which the teacher of music 


holds. A pastor mourns over those he may not reach 
or rejoices over those he leads into a higher life. 
A physician thrills at the sight of a face in happy, 
buoyant life which he has raised from what seemed 
death. Such know the influence of personal contact, 
and such, perhaps, only can appreciate the feeling of 
a teacher toward his pupils. Those earnest, ambitious, 
gifted ones long to understand and express, not only 
music, but the ideas of true art, and that most beauti- 
ful of all arts: music. The teacher, almost for the 
first time in the education of the pupil, can instruct, 
train, and develop.” 

In general, musicians 


are apt to be unwilling to ac- 
cept criticism. 


“It would suit me immensely,” said 
a teacher to me, a short time ago, “if every critie were 
attacked with lock-jaw, and should remain thus,”—the 
occasion being an adverse criticism of a late composi- 
tion. A man of note who died recently in the eity of 
Paris left among his effects a package of two thou- 
sand letters which had never been apened: In a letter 
to a friend he explained that he detested criticism to 
that degree that he never opened his letters without 
knowledge of their source, and that for a period of 
thirty years he had never read a newspaper, or peri- 


odical of any sort, from a fear that he might happen 
upon adverse criticism, ? 


Criticism should be 
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velopment is well-nigh impossible Without it. He who 
Teceives it graciously and with dignity strengthens 
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WHEN SHALL WE BEGIN WITH 
CLASSICAL, MUSIC ? 


BY A. ROMMEL, 
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WHAT TO USE WITH A BEGINNER. 


BY CHARLES C. DRAA. 


Is: it carelessness, pure neglect, or (shall I say it?) 
lack of preparation that causes so many teachers to fail 
utterly in the instruction of children? The question 
stands before us, answer it as you will, as we have 
only to turn this way or that to find evidence of such 
failure on the part of teachers. 

What shall be done is certainly a problem ; but from 
the number of pupils brought to me who have not the 
slightest idea of time, who have been kept on unmusical 
five-finger exercises, and in many cases positively know 
nothing of touch or expression, I feel there is something 
wrong. 

Let us give our attention to some of the ways 
ing a pupil who has just learned his notes and the key- 
board. What studies shall be given him? This is a 
question which is, in many cases, difficult to answer, 
but for the present, and suggestively, suppose one uses 
such easy studies as Louis Kibler’s “‘ First Studies on 
the Piano,” opus 190 ; Behren’s opus 70 ; Le Couppey 8 
opus 17; Burgmiiller’s ‘‘ Twenty-five Studies,’’ opus 
100 ; Macdougall’s ‘Studies in Melody Playing,” book 
I, and Mathews’ ‘ Introduction to Studies in Phrasing- 
These studies, though excellent, must not be followed 
too closely, even though they are placed somewhat ae 
Progressive order, for there are few works properly 
graded forall the needs ofa pupil. For variety, I would 
Suggestusing, at various times, selections from Mathews 


“ Graded Course,”? books I and II, but always classify 
+ it may be progressive. 


of teach- 
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grade. 
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After the above course has been oa a cheer 
find the pupil ready for Mathews’ ee Te Stadies in 
book III; and with this give Macdougall’s ¢ Mathews’ 
Melody Playing,’? book II, and some gons from 
“Studies in Phrasing,’” together hes anise teach- 
Mason’s ‘Touch and Technic.” 1 wall © as possible, 
ing the scales in the easier keys 88 eee hand at 
beginning with those of an octave, ae 
& time, and gradually enlarging UP | 
pupil eines more capable ; but in ei as ability of 
work, the teacher must be governed a committing 
the pupil, Always insist upon the ae follow from 
the seales to memory, a8 the rea 


this course of study. 


ting aloud. In this 
he trouble lies ; Co 
t understanding of 
f musician- 


2 GET. 
SHounp Expression BE icc sca ciaO 
; : ; pegin 
The question now arises, Shoe eee armative , thus 


expression? I would answer in eee teach 
We are bound, contrary to the views a et ariaaly 
touch, for by this is expression obtained. =e ghoul 
teachers fail to do this, believIns 

be attended to later on ! 
me ; I do not mean that the more re posassdl 
Mason's ‘Touch and Technic” a ie 

A yy mse, 

are, without doubt, intended for late . 


teach 
above stated, but I do not mean os e, Teach them 
5 ogsible. 7) 
natural musical touch a3 early 48 For effects: How? 


tone production and have them We 
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By telling them little stories which may be connected 
with the music in hand ; by playing duets with them, 
thereby developing the power to interpret, arousing 
interest, imagination, and making musicians instead of 
machines. 

Study each pupil carefully, apprehend individual 
needs, and supply them at once. Never lose self-con- 
trol ; no teacher can look for success who claims such @ 
privilege ; remember that parents prefer not to have 
their children scolded or scared half to death by a cross 
teacher. Therefore cultivate kindness, try to be a help 
instead of a hindrance, and allow your sympathy to go 
forth to the little one who is striving to learn. 

These are some of the many secrets of child teaching, 
which one should consider carefully before engaging in 
this specialty. Too much attention can not be given to 
the foundation you are building for the young; there- 
fore prepare, and before you enter upon this important 
work, make sure you are competent. 


THE MUSICAL OUTLOOK AT MANILA. 


Eprror or THE ErupE: ; 
Although present circumstances do not seem to admit 
of musical undertakings of a higher order than those 
now in vogue in this city,—viz., vaudeville in Spanish, 
and the open-air concerts given by our army bands,— 
some items of information concerning these entertain- 
ents may possibly prove of interest to your readers. 
are the ‘‘ Teatro Oriental’? the performances are in 
“Tagalog the language of the Filipinos. An attempt 
was made to establish an American vaudeville at the 
«Teatro Libertad,’’—called since ‘‘ Cosmopolitan Thea- 
ter,’’—but it has not proved a success as yet; want of 
a er management being no doubt the cause. 
ie acoustic properties of the Filipino theaters may 
be called fair, considering that in point of areluttectare 
these rough puildings are nothing but oriental shacks. 
ly, Lam told, has a floor,—a theater still occu- 
on 7 priest soldiers who are now doing police 
cae i J went, one day, after a rainy season, to the 
i Libertad during arehearsal. There was a good- 
si ol of water between the orchestra and the seats, 
aay ve frogs were seemingly inspired to add their mite 
. “opanenre while angleworms, evidently attracted 
nd paren by the dampness and the noise, covered 
th the seats. 
Be ee aa open-air concerts, the people here have 
nes nts to make in favor of our bands when com- 
a pega with those of the Spanish Government. 
dard of the former is limited by the same old 
that of not being properly supported 
nt, since first-class apes can not 
i ay of a private soldier,—viz., 
te ee ae dase $13.00 in time of 
a he pands of the Spanish Government are com- 
of an average of sixty members, and possess, 
fore, 2 full variety of instruments required for such 
ee ation. Moreover, the pandmaster has the ad- 
ee - e a better position, for he holds the rank of 
Nemes a lieutenant to that of captain, according to 
oe er our so-called chief musician is only an en- 
meth OO a subject very often to the same restric- 


: an, an 

listed aie lowest private. Although there have been, 
= ie are still, no doubt, in our army incompetent 
an 


dly number who 
3, lam sure there are & goo 

age ee ‘all that position worthily. For the last 
oe - eight years petitions and bills have been sent to 
ee cement with a view to obtaining more consid- 
the 


= t least, to 
i 7 pandmasters of the army, OT, & . 
paseo oe respectable one,—but only a deaf 


paring 
The stan 
circumstances + 
by our Governme 


posed 


i sition 2 
peso “ee to them. There are no local bands here 
es ty mentioning. The musicians poth in band and 
wor 


zs ll Filipinos. ; : 
oe ee jn camp, upon hearing band music 
ne 


: in that direction and 
: shurch, We walked over 1 , , 
pe ee 4 that the musicians were playing at a funeral. 
SNe body was being placed within the vault, the 
sila ae ) was playing ® plaintive air with 


¢ twelve men y 
band ol fos all instruments. The leader held his 
sole eget? his right hand, while his left arm was 


cornet: with 
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stretched out resting upon the limb of a tree, and was 
playing thus ; while the second leader played his cornet 
with his left hand, holding his right hand behind his 
back, walking leisurely, meanwhile, within the space 
the band occupied. All the men were playing without 
music. A saxhorn player sat on the ground under a 
tree, while the clarinet player stood about fifteen or 
twenty feet from the others with his back toward them, 
as though he were not a member of the band. Yet he 
played his variations all right. The baritone player 
stood likewise, though not so far from the band. The 
bass player rested his tuba upright on the ground, and 
to enable himself to play stooped down so as to reach 
the mouthpiece with his lips. It was a Filipino affair 
allaround. During the obsequies, and the accompany- 
ing ‘‘ variations’ by the band, the ladies passed around 
wine and cigarettes, smoking themselves vigorously 
meanwhile. Suddenly the band struck up ‘‘ Marching 
Through Georgia.””? A number of American soldiers 
and officers were witnessing the affair, and applauded, 
at which the bandmaster led off in ‘‘ Dixie.”” The band 
responded to another applause still with ‘t Hot Times,’’ 
and wound up with ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner,’’ at 
which every American soldier lifted his cap. Thus 
ended what might be called ‘Gaiety in a Graveyard.” 

The musical taste here has been established by the 
Spanish ; Filipinos have adopted it from them. They 
play better in orchestra than in band. The Filipinos 
are fond of Mascagni’s and Leoncavallo’s music, as the 
taste runs more to Italian and also to French opera. 
The playing is characterized by that suavity so peculiar 
to the Andalusian race, while with singers the tremolo 
is overdone to a distressing degree. 

The pianos here are very small, and are made in Ger- 
many usually, although some are imported from Spain 
manufactories. Our American pianos are too high 
priced for the Filipinos. During the rainy reason the 
moisture plays hayoc with the wooden instruments. 
Violins frequently go to pieces, box and all, while the 
cheap pianos brought over here by Americans seem to 
have contracted ‘‘rheumatism,’’ for their joints are 
loose, and some are, indeed, falling apart. The Manila 
climate truly agrees neither with Americans nor with 
their musical instruments. Very respectfully yours, 

JosErH NEVOTTI. 


FROM THE CRITIC’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY FANNY GRANT. 


PERSONALLY, I never have taught music, Ihavesung 
and I have written, and always have been more or less in 
the musical life. To have observed some, and to have dis- 
covered that certain causes bring certain effects, must 
have been quite in my line. It is really a very serious 
question as to whether or no a spirit quick to take of- 
fense, a spirit of so-called ‘‘ professional jealousy,’’ is the 
element of success in the life of a musician, There are 
so many elements of success that must have been pro- 
nounced in the careers of the great and splendid ones 
who have gained laurels in the concert room, on the 
stage, and in the crowning glory of all—the rdle of com- 
poser. Have the best and most admirable of my splen- 
did gallery of famous ones been those prone to exhibit 
that ugly phase of the artist’s life that we term profes- 
sional jealousy ? 

All the music critics know the same artists ; all the 
public know more or less of their favorites. I feel quite 
certain that critics and the public will agree with me 
that the great artist is the big-souled man; the man 
every one loves ; the man who has a good word for all of 
his kind ; genial, earnest, gifted, shrewd, but a soul too 
great for the sordid side of life to have any chance or 
hearing in it. 

And, really,—on sight, as it were,—we recognize just 
what sort our artist is as,he appears, and esteem him 
accordingly. i 

{i HAVE always a suspicion of sonorous sentences. 
The full shell sounds little, but shows by that little 
what is within, A bladder swells out more with wind 
than with oil.— W. S. Landor. 
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THE proposition that piano 
WOMEN AS TUNERS. tuning isa profession open to 
and well fitted for women 
has been lately advanced by 
several musical papers ; andit isa fact that women have 
begun to study tuning as a means of livelihood. Before 
undertaking this profession it is desirable, however, to 
examine into its advantages and its drawbacks. 

The first turns on wages: Highly skilled tuners com- 
mand five dollars a day in New York. 

The second turns on the physical effect of daily tun- 
ing: It almost invariably affects the brain, at least to 
the extent of making the victim more or less ‘‘acrank.’’ 
An absolutely sane, healthy, even-tempered, non-dyspep- 
tic tuner of middle age is a very rare person—decidedly 
the exception in his class. The causeisobvious. Tuning 
depends on a close observation of sound vibrations and 
those peculiarly delicate phenomena, due to the interfer- 
ence of waves, known as beats, Among the many 
thousand people who read THE ErupE and play the 
piano how many have ever heard the beats between 
notes not in tune with each other? How many are able 
to count the beats which are audible in the interval of a 
fifth, a third, or a seventh when in tune? Yet beats 
there are, if one could but learn to listen for and identify 
them ; and this delicate and concentrated hearing is the 


By Fanny Morris Smiru. 


most nervous work, except, perhaps, cable telegraphy, - 


that the refinements of civilization have brought about. 
The auditory nerves act directly on the emotional nerve 
centers, and the profession is particularly exhausting. 

The manual labor of tuning is not impossible. The 
average woman can hold and operate the tuning ham- 
mer; although it is hard work, it is not harder than 
ironing, wringing, pumping, or a dozen other feminine 
tasks, But the quietness of nerve which admits of that 
slow twist of the hammer that brings the note precisely to 
its pitch, and no more, is not the natural endowment of 
woman in her present habits. She is not phlegmatic 
enough to accomplish the task without much greater 
wear and tear than the average man experiences under 
similar strain. : 

It requires several years of practice for the ordinary 
tuner to become skilful. Different tuners go about the 
matter differently. The first thing is to plan the 
‘ground’? from A in the center of the keyboard upward 
toand including the major seventh above (G-sharp). This 
ground establishes the relation of the different intervals 
within this compass to each other. The perfect fifths, 
the great thirds,—A, C-sharp ; D, F-sharp ; E, G-sharp ; 
E-flat, G, ete.,—the sevenths, must all be so arranged 
that they are equally pure. 

This is where the skill and individuality of the tuner 
find play—for there is room for great individuality. A 
piano may be in good tune and yet lack the delicious 
sweetness that a talented tuner knows how to infuse 
into it. 

Sweetness as a result of tuning results from a prac- 
tical application of the principles of harmony. The 
skilled tuner plans his ground so as to secure the greatest 
purity and the best balance of the various chords, with 
their leadings and resolutions. This involves a nice 
and sympathetic treatment of the thirds. _As a rule, 
the old tuning by fifths alone did not bring out the 
sweetness of the piano—the tone of an instrument tuned 
thus usually seems cold. aa, 

The highest class of tuning, in fact, rises into emo- 
tional significance. ‘* When I tune,” said the admira- 
ble musician from whom the information in this cclumn 
was secured, ‘J fecl that the notes beneath my hand 


must touch the heart ; and I am not satisfied unless the 
harmonies which I draw from them have the sympa- 
thetic quality which my feeling demands.” 

When the ‘‘ground”’ is laid out, the remainder of 
the tuning proceeds by octaves and fifths, always cor- 
rected by the quality of the thirds. 

But tuning is only one of the items involved in the 
care ofa piano. A knowledge of the entire mechanism 
is absolutely essential for a country practice. There is 
the rattle : Does the practical ear locate it in the lock ? 
or is it a loose end of string ? or is it a bit of glue on the 
sounding-board hidden under the iron frame? Andthe 
sudden alteration in quality of the new piano: Are its 
hammers too hard? or have its owners roasted it over 
the register? Is the weakness in the treble due to the 
velvet curtain against which the instrument is pressed ? 
or has the crack in the soundboard wrought this havoc ? 
or has the arch of the board given way since the water- 
pipes burst overhead and flooded ‘‘ the works’? ? These 
are sample questions, to be answered from knowledge of 
construction and tone-quality. 

Furthermore, how shall womankind crawl under the 
piano and lift it on her back while she gets at the 
pedal-box and soaps the squeak? Where is the knowl- 
edge of the antidote for kerosene applied to the varnish 
to be obtained ? 

The care of a piano involves a fair, practical aquaint- 
ance with action making, case making, piano building, 
piano-key making, and varnishing, besides tone regu- 
lating, which is an art by itself, and practised in per- 
fection to-day in America by less than a dozen men, 
An apprenticeship served in a good piano factory is 
small enough preparation for the pursuit of tuning asa 
profession, and it is difficult to see how such preparation 
can be obtained by women. 


Art the fourth annual meet- 


REPORT OF THE ing of the State Federation of 


PENNSYLVANIA Pennsylvania Women, held in 
FEDERATION OF Pittsburg last month, there 
WOMEN. was a plan proposed of coop- 


eration among musical clubs, 
of which there are 2 number in the Federation, and of 
musical departments of other clubs. Mrs. Roie Adams 
Grumbine, of Lebanon, Pa., president of Harmonia 
Circle of that city, was chairman of the committee to 
confer and report on a plan. The other members of the 
committee were Mrs. Christopher L. Magee, of the 
Tuesday Club, Pittsburg, and Mrs. David Flemin 
the Wednesday Club, Harrisburg. The committee’, 
port consisted of three recommendations : 

1. That at least one public musical entertainment be 
given each year, and as many more as may be, by some 
one of the federated musical clubs, or musical depart- 
ments of clubs in the State Federation. The club giv- 
ing the entertainment may be at liberty to call upon any 
sister club for help, by way of furnishing material for 
the program, as convenience and other considerations 
may determine, without charge or cost except the pay- 
ment of expenses of travel and entertainment of those 
participating. Literary features could, in like manner. 
be introduced if desired. In this way thesame program, 
in whole or in part, could be utilized with increasing 
benefit, for more than one occasion. The entertainment 
to be always advertised distinctively 8 @ Woman’s eluh 
event. 

2. Incidental and secondary to the fore; 
mittee also suggests the forming of a bure: 


8, of 
8 Te- 


going the com. 
an for the tem. 


porary or permanent exchange of expensive music, like 
cantatas, symphonies, etc., which, having once been 
used in a given place, are still capable of much service 
elsewhere. A central bureau to be established, the sec- 
retary of which would keep a record and account of all 
such musical property as is available for exchange 
among the clubs. 

3. That all musical clubs and all musical departments 
of clubs be federated on this plan and for this purpose. 

The report was presented by the chairman, Mrs. Grum- 
bine, who, in support thereof, offered the following 
reasons : 

1. A wider influence for women’s clubs by keeping 
their work constantly before the public. 
‘ 2. A better acquaintance and wider friendship grow- 
ing from a more intimate intercourse between club 
members from different parts of the State, and a broad- 
ening of the individual view and character, 

3. A greater stimulus to work. The knowledge that 
a club may be called upon at any time to contribute part 
1 will furnish a more 
individually and for 
, and will develop the best that there 


it will heip to place 
rly on a level with professional 
to generalize musical accom- 
standard of musical taste and 


ability. It would serve 
plishment and raise the 
knowledge. 

5. A means to raise fu: 


nds for th re i 
work, or to replenish th © prosecution of club 


e treasury when it ig low. 


UNDER the abl 3 
—_ e able manage. 
TION GF Meno ment of Mrs. Frederic unl. 
Hine, L mann, 282 Forty-eighth St. 

Chicago, the National Feder- 
ation of Musical Clubs’ bu- 
brs oR registry is augment- 

baat ae . 

aches ao organized upon 


© assist smaller 
to hear good music. 
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ing its power for good—it: 
philanthropic lines, 

clubs in their effort 
seldom able to bring 
priced artists, 
the number of their recitals, 

courage the best musical talen 
opportunity to m: 
before appreciati 


Another pu 
tin the clu 
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ve and sympathetic audiences, 


t belonging t i i 
ing them the best the} Heri egy oe ia 
y “xtreme care has 
ee a of the names of club 
: . by the executive boards of their 
and in this Way the standard 
mce. Mrs, Ullmann ig receivi 


ich can 
clubs are corres: i vetted Spon 


is made 
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of the Federation, ¢ 

ation, for it makes ree: 
smallest club, All affiliated ie 
of this list, Which ig ; i 
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Minnesota to Florida, See Comnectieut, from 
Another 


Alton, Tll., 


firs. Ja: 
S. James Pedersen. 
Secretary, + New York ; 
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ieee D. A, Campbell, Juin: 
heen Section, and Mrs. 
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onstituent el rey: 'S obtained trom 
ith each ae, ubs, the interested clubs 
"er. Thus clubs are enabled 


to secure music for a very small rental, and this brings 
a small revenue to the club from which it is procured. 

The constitution and by-laws, prepared by Mrs. F. 8. 
Wardwell, Danbury, Conn., chairman, is framed on the 
broadest lines for the development of musical talent. 
The board of management can not recommend it too 
highly. Any club organizing under this constitution 
is profiting by the heritage of culture, and can be none 
other than an advanced club from its beginning. The 
“ object,” the ‘‘ membership,”’ ‘‘ requirements for mem- 
bers,’? and the plan for the election and terms for hold- 
ing office can call forth only commendation, and older 
clubs will find therein suggestions which, if adopted, 
will make ‘straight the crooked places.”” 

Federated clubs have received one copy of the “ Bu- 
reau of Registry,” ‘Official Proceedings,” “Catalog 
of Music,” and ‘‘ List of Clubs,’’ and extra copies may 
be procured from the printing committee, Mrs. Philip 
N. Moore, 1520 Mississippi Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. Charles Davies, of Jacksonville, Fla., has re- 
signed from the directorate of the Southern Middle Sec- 
tion on account of change of residence to Vineland, N. J. 
Mrs. Davies, who is a member of the Ladies’ Friday 
Musicale, is a thoroughly equipped musician, and has 
been interested in the work of the Federation from its 
inception. . 

A meeting of the directors of the Eastern Section was 
recently held in New York city. Mrs. John Elliot 
Curran, of Englewood, N. J., is vice-president of this 
section; Mrs, F. §. Wardwell, Danbury, Conn., and 
Mrs. 8.8. Buttin, Newark, N. J., her assistant directors. 


Plans for the work in the Eastern Section were discussed 


and adopted. The Ceeilian Club, of Augusta, Me., . 


Musical Culture Club, of Hornellsville, N. Vis Matinée 
Musical, Huntington, Ind., and the Matinée Lae 
Fremont, Ohio, are among the recent accessions to whe 
tanks of the Federation. 


Orcanization is t he 
TALKS ON PARLIA= watchword of to-day for 
MENTARY PRO= women as well as for men, 
CEDURE. and it not only implies a 
By Mrs, Tuo, F, Srwarp. gathering of force along lines 
x“ of mutual interest and bene- 
fit, but it should also mean to women what it means we 
men : orderly method in the administration of busines 
consequent upon such association. 
Club women all over the country 
ce consciousness of this fact, and real 
nowledge of parliamentary law is nece ee, 
and to edits busines, to render justice to the i 
ity while yielding to the rule of the majority, as woes 
that business may proceed with as little friction 
Sible, 
Parliamentary law has not been formulated bY be 
Nation alone, but the British Parliament has antes 
eminently the largest factor in its production. ae ce 
damental principles are the same everywhere, ae 
Specific rules are not identical in all countries, aa 
Count of the differences in government. It vee : 
Upon common sense or, as Sir Ed ward Coke bl ae 
“reason is the life of the law.””? Like langnal™s | 
Not remain stationary, but grows a8 circumstance! 


Rew conditions, in this 
While much interest is evinced am0n8 Nano oo 
Study of the law which governs deliberative a cently, 
Majority are still in the state of one whee rliamen- 
“*T can not see the use to me in the study ce Lae 
tary law, as I shall never become @ rac that 
This member of a club did not realize t business 
the confusion which sometimes .oceurs o - the floor 
Meeting is often caused by the members ison. 
who do not know their privileges and pee however?, 
Tt is not always the fault of the mem aa chairmen 
48, unfortunately, there are presidents for presiding. 
Who haye not had the proper einer zal positions 
The consciousness of having ean at once to 
Without due preparation should lead oe remedy such 
take steps to inform themse 


defects, sit 
v ies x to take pe 
Many bright and intelligent Oe cet to them, 
in debate upon some subject of deep ! 


are waking up to 
lizing that some 
gsary to despatch 


ives and 
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put lack the confidence of knowing how. Therefore, 
their individual thought and experience, which might 
prove valuable additions to the discussion, are lost. 

We have discovered, then, by the preceding state- 
ments several important things that it is well to re- 
iterate: First, that all deliberative bodies are properly 
governed by parliamentary Jaw. Second, every person 
holding the position of presiding officer should become 
familiar with this law, in order to expedite and to 
legalize business. Third, that this knowledge is as im- 
portant for the member on the floor as for the member 
in the chair. 

There are two sides to every question that is brought 
before an assembly to be decided either in the affirma- 
tive or negative ; consequently, debate on every motion 
is inevitable, because necessary to an intelligent vote. 
One of the first things to learn is that the merits of the 
case must be uppermost, and personal feeling have no 
part whatever in the discussion. : 

To weigh carefully the pros and cons of the question 
and to decide impartially is the mark of a statesman, 
and will establish justice. It is easy to follow the 
majority, but it is difficult to have the courage of one’s 
convictions and be counted with the minority. All 
history, however, points to the fact that in the latter all 
the reforms have had their source; therefore, respect 

inority. 
Meme ce are many things to be learned as to the 
proper conduct of a meeting, there are also a variety of 
things often in evidence at club meetings which should 
be refrained from. If you area presiding officer, do not 
n to vote, as is often done, in the follow- 
i nner: ‘* All those in favor’?’—without a word as 
a oe the vote shall be expressed. Or, “ All those in 
favor will vote in the usual way.”’ There is no usual 
way, for there are six different methods of voting, and 
the chair must state which one to use. 2 E 

After the affirmative vote is taken by saying aye, 
do not say, in putting the negative side, ; contrary, 
minded, ‘no,’ ”” but “those opposed will say no.’”? Itis 
to be hoped that there are no contrary-minded people 


as they are always a discordant element. Do 


sent, ment. 
ae allow a subject to be discussed and individual 
opinions given before a motion has been made in regard 


to it. All debate is out of order until the question has 
peen stated by the chair. 


puta questio: 


Tue immensity of work ac- 


THE INTELLECTUAL complished by the women’s 
SIDE OF MUSIC IN amateur musical clubs 
AMATEUR CLUBS. throughout the country is only 
fully realized by visiting the 
many cities which constitute 
heir efforts, and while my profession has 
onan me to all of these points, I have at 
Jeast been brought into contact wich many of them. 
hile gladly paying tribute toa majority of these clubs 
bi their valuable work in musical art, I have noticed 
a ret that in some sections of the country and 
vos sink of properly directed effort certain individual 
eae ve become &@ detriment to, rather than promoters 
pe use which they espouse. Even these instances 
abies ‘ yegarded a8 unwilfwl rather than intentional 
ee of duty, but the harm that results is none 
mist 
S. SC arwcaters city which I recently visited I 
- en only club converted into a managerial bureau, 
+ n extended course in direct opposition to the 
pecs e regularly established musical course in the 
eee ze guste ‘an irritation and business rivalry 
ay) pee thing but conducive to the good influence 
wre >. eles musical club is supposed properly to 
a eae the line of work pursued by this club been 
i e value or logical sequence in the way of 
it would have been different, but the 
stituted without rime or reason, and 
ne desire of selling enough tickets 
‘tionate to the real position of 
t, while at the same time rep- 
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exert. : 
of consecutiv 
musical ed ucation, 
whole thing was in 
apparently with the 0 
to pay expenses diapropor 
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i rtistic purpose. 
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silustrative papers, I found a series of hodge-podge pro- 
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grams presented in a hall of such size as to dwarf all but 
exceptional achievement. The prime point, the educa- 
tional side of music, had been completely lost sight of, 
rivalry and antagonism had been aroused, and the use- 
fulness of the club not only seriously hampered, but 
turned into commercial channels. And yet, even in 
such a case, people wonder why there is a lack of 
musical growth and laxity of musical appreciation in 
that locality. 

In one of the chief cities on the route to California I 
found another club, extended in numbers and jealous 
of recognition, that had issued a prospectus in which 
special mention was made that within the last three 
years two educational advantages had been offered. 
Of course, this revelation was doubtless made uncon- 
sciously, and I quote the instance merely as pointing 
the necessity for continual watchfulness and the neces- 
sity for a directing influence that has the advance of art 


and not merely an intermittent series of displays at _ 


heart. 

The club referred to is a wealthy one, thoroughly able 
to supply a proper series of programs. A club unable 
to meet heavy pecuniary demands would, of course, be 
limited in the matter of outlay and restricted in the en- 
gagement of visiting artists. 

But I have found in many of such smaller clubs 
greater sincerity of effort and actual good accomplished. 
The members, thrown largely upon individual effort, 
have evolved a course of study that has proved more effica- 
cious in the educational sense than all the fad-cherishing 
theories of some of the richer and larger organizations. 
With too many clubs the intellectual side of music is 
generally lost sight of. They provide a long program 
and a short essay, weeded from some encyclopedia ; fre- 
quently it is read very badly. The very purpose center- 
ing in the meaning of the program is lost. 

Far better than such a perversion and inane repetition 
of matter so condensed (as in the instance of the ency- 
clopedia) that the skeleton of facts should be read indi- 
vidually and privately to make any impression, would 
be the reading of a chapter from one of the many good 
works by contemporary critics, among which our Ameri- 
can writers stand so prominently. But it has more 
often than not occurred to me while listening to some of 
these encyclopedic effusions, read with more or less lack 
of expression, that the sole result was genuine and 
politely suppressed delight at their conclusion. 

I have seen too much that is good in the work of the 
musical clubs to say that a false condition is general ; I 
only say that it exists more widely than it should. No 
one could prize more highly than I the noble work and 
the inestimable value of achievement of the women’s 
amateur musical clubs ; I speak now of certain excep- 
tions only. 

Each individual club that is directed by thoughtful 
officers will be more conscious of its own individual 
needs than would an outsider ; but in the case of clubs 
misdirected, but, perhaps, none the less zealous in their 
efforts, a little self-questioning would probably result in 
other and better conditions. 

Of the section of women’s clubs devoted to music 
study I have had little opportunity for observation ; but 
in other club departments I have been astounded, in 
their general discussions, at the breadth of thought and 
extended information displayed, at their thorough grasp 
of the vital needs of the present. I can not imagine 
any more inspiring meeting than one set apart for the 
reading of an essay and the discussion by thoroughly 
equipped members of the work of some composer, and 
followed out along the lines instituted for discussions by 
the women’s clubs. 

It is not the encyclopedia that the amateur musical 
elab member needs to help her to a better understand- 
ing of music, but thought 3 the essay patched together, 
more or less dry in construction, and not welded by 
original thought, has small value. Facts are vital, but 
unless they are illuminated by some degree of original 
thought, they are better studied in private than listened 
to in dreary detail in public, Even to the very many 
clubs that have worked along intelligently, carefully 
directed lines, I would ask leave to say, Have you 


placed sufficient value on the existing necessity forstudy | 


of the intellectual side of music? 

It isonly by general and thorough awakening to this 
necessity that the stable advancement of music can be 
accomplished. No amount of simply listening to music, 
no matter how frequently, no matter by whom it is 
rendered, will ever bring about this end. 
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Mr. CLARENCE Eppy, in 

an interview with a representa- 
tive of ‘‘ Music,’ has ex- 
pressed his convictions, in 
comparing American and Eu- 
ropean organs, in a clear and convincing manner. As 
his extended experience of the past few years has given 
him unlimited opportunities to study the question, we 
must concede he knows whereof he speaks; and while 
we may differ from him in a few details, we can heartily 
indorse his summing up of the whole matter. Mr. 
Eddy has ‘‘opened”’ a great many of our American 
organs, has given concerts on representative organs of all 
our best organ-builders, and has played many of the 
leading European organs. As he is not ‘‘ bound by con- 
tract’? to any firm of organ-builders or to any national 
combination, and has had these enviable opportunities 
tostudy the relative merits of the work of the different 
countries, what he has to say on the subject must 
necessarily carry considerable weight. 

“What have you to say about the American pipe 
organs, Mr, Eddy?” asked the interviewer, ‘‘and how 
do they compare with those of Europe?” 

“From a mechanical point of view,’ answered Mr. 
Eddy, ‘‘ American organs lead the world. The action 
is more prompt and reliable, and all the resources of 
the instrument are brought under the control of the 
player with a simplicity entirely unknown in European 
organs, except a few of the very best. As Europe is an 
old country, old organs very much predominate. In 
Germany, until very recently, they made but small use 
of the swell organ ; and in the organs erected more than 
fifty years ago the swell organ is very small, having 
only a few stops. They have few or no combination 
pedals, and the touch is very heavy and inelastic. This 
makes it a very difficult matter to play upon them, and 
the modern arrangements for the organ are frequently 
impossible upon quite old instruments, unless the organ- 
ist has one or two friends at hand to assist in making 
the changes in stops.’”” 

“Do you meet many of the old-fashioned tracker or- 
gans in your travels, Mr. Eddy?”’ 

“Very few large organs are now built with the tracker 
action, so far as I know ; and, if I had my way about it, 
there would be none of them. The tracker action for a 
large organ is very bulky, very clumsy, and there is al- 
most always a button off or a wire sticking somewhere, 
When you attempt to lighten up the touch by putting 
in the pneumatic lever, you add to the bulk and lose a 
great deal of time waiting for the pneumatic bellows to 
expand or collapse.” 

cewhat tind of action do you prefer?’’ asked the 
scribe, : ; 

‘On the whole, I prefer the tubular pneumatic, This 
was originally an English invention, but it has been 
very greatly improved in America, and practically our 
best American manufacturers have what might be well 
enough described as an entirely new and original appli- 
cation of the tubular pneumatic principle. 

‘The electric action, although admirable for very long 
distances, is unquestionably liable to get out of order.” 

“What have you to say about the tone of American 
i rgans ?”? he was asked. 

Poke Anise solo stops are beautifully voiced, 
many of them, especially the soft ones. ia this respect 
we are ahead of the world. In the variety of effects, 
however, we are not so fortunate. : We have not a sufli- 
cient range of tone-quality. Our diapasons are too small 
and voiced too softly, and our reeds are not so resolute 
For this reason the tone 
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of the full organ is unsatisfactory, and many of the best 
effects of the greatest organ music fail of realization.”? 

“To what do you attribute this deficiency in diapa- 
sons? Is it a question of too small scales or insufficient 
wind?” 

“Both, I should say,’ said Mr. Eddy. ‘‘The main 
difficulty, in my opinion, is that the wind pressure is in- 
sufficient. Most of our American instruments are voiced 
on three and a half inches of wind, and this isthe highest 
pressure some of them have. In place of this I would 
have the open diapason and the substantial stops on at 
least six inches wind, and occasionally solo stops with 
ten or twelve inches. The organ of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, has some of its stops on a wind pressure 
of twenty inches: the tone is immensely thrilling and 
grand. Of course, care has to be taken in the voicing 
when so heavy wind pressures are used, and the space 
to be filled has to be considered. I think if our Ameri- 
can builders would pay more attention to tone effects, 


our instruments might lead the world in this respect as 


much as they do now in mechanical perfection,” 

Mr. Eddy’s remarks relative to the wind pressure ot 
our organs is very pertinent, and we know at least one 
American organ-builder who has awakened to this fact and 
is using higher wind pressure in his latest large organs. 

With regard to the voicing, Mr. Eddy could easily 
have said much more, for it is well known that while 
the voicing of our soft stops is perfect, the variety of stops 
of any one quality of tone is limited. If an organ has 
five four-foot flutes, three of them will be almost identi- 
cal, varying only slightly in power. ‘Then, again, our 
reeds are too much alike in quality. A cornopean with 
the swell closed is too much like the oboe in the same 
swell with the swell open. The trumpet in the great 
organ is frequently only a duplicate of the swell corno- 
pean. How long has it been since an entirely new stop 
was invented for the organ? Have we reached the end 
of growth in tone-qualities? We are of the opinion that 
if our voicers gave half as much time to discovery as is 
spent in devising new mechanical accessories, we would 
soon be charmed with some entirely new stops. 

With regard to the relative merits of tracker, pneu- 
matic, tubular, and electric action we shall have more 
to say in a later issue, but it seems to us a weak argu- 
ment against tracker action to say ‘‘there is always a 
button off or a wire sticking somewhere.’ A ‘button 
off” causes a ‘‘silent key,” and a ‘wire sticking” 
causes a ‘‘ cipher.’”” Tubular and electric actions are so 
delicate and susceptible to atmospheric changes that 
there will generally be about five “silent keys”’ or 
“ciphers”? with tubular or electric action, in the cowrse 
of « year, to every one with tracker action in an organ 
of the same size. We do not advocate tracker action in 
preference to tubular or electric action, but this particular 
argument against tracker action is, to our mind, one of 
the great arguments against tubular and electric actions, 

Mr, Eddy has made no mention of one great difference 
between American and European organs—a difference 
that has the greatest influence over the tone of the organ 
—viz., the location of the organ or the organ chamber. 
Two organs constructed exactly alike by the same builder 
will sound entirely different if one is placed in an open 
gallery with an abundance of “speaking room”? over 
the pipes, and the other is crammed into a hole in the 
wall with a small and insufticient opening through which 
the tone must come forth, About three-fifths of the 
representative organs of this country are bottled up in 
inadequate organ chambers, while most of the European 
organs which Mr. Eddy has played are admirably placed 
and are heard to an advantage, 


UNDER this head we pro- 

SUGGESTIONS FOR pose to recommend, from time 
A REPERTOIRE FOR to time, short lists of com- 
ORGANISTS AND Positions for the organ and 
CHOIR MASTERS. the choir,—standard works as 
well as new publications,— 

from which can be selected such numbers as are de- 


sired, in forming or enlarging the repertoire of any 
organist and choir master, 
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Pache, Meditation, . . . | Be 


i Beaver - Schmidt 


watt te ew. . Schmid 
Volekmar, Adagio in A-flat, . 2. Ditson ’ 
Freyer, Prelude in Cc, + + . . . Ditson 
Salomé, Offertoire in D-flat. . - Schirmer 
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€ Lord is My Rock,” si 
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THE progress of many organ 
HOW TO PRACTISE students is retarded, if not 
IN A COLD CHURCH. entirely blocked, during the 
winter months by the low tem- 
perature of most of our churches during the week. 
Many churches keep at a comfortable temperature 
through Monday, but by Tuesday, if the thermometer 
is below the freezing-point out-of-doors, the interior of 
the church is too cold for one to sitand practise. Ifone 
is fortunate enough to practise in one of the few churches 
which are kept warm all the week, there is 10 difficulty, 
but in many churches the thermometer will go as low as 
30° or even 20° in the coldest weather, and organ prac- 
tice is out of the question. 

A little plan which I havé recommended to several of 
my pupils has worked so successfully that I venture to 
giveit greater publicity. Takean old-fashioned folding 
clothes-horse of three sides (Fig. 1), with hinges at A, 
B, G, and D, and cover it with cloth, tacking the cloth 
to the frame ; make a fourth side similar to the others, 
and also cover it with cloth. 


7 ca, 
3 of wood, using 


te 
If a clothes-horse is not available, apy ca7PO™ 


in a half hour, tack together @ few page nC 
Pieces of cotton webbing for hinges at A, an bent?) 


This frame (Fig, 1) is placed around the Or87 "en 
the sides being placed close to the oF aioe 
, 


Side (Fig, 2) is placed on top for @ 100 
ian le A fair-sized lamp placed 02 ae 
at one corner will, in less than ® half hour, 
temperature to 65° and enable the sindent to P 
Ubiium. 
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A general meeting of the 
Old First Presbyterian Chure. 
Rev. Ganon J, H, Knowles address 
the subject of better cooperation 
and the organists. 
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The midwinter examinations will be held in various 
cities on January 17th and 18th. All information can 
be obtained from R. H. Woodman, 1346 Pacific St., 
Brooklyn. 

A regular quarterly bulletin is now issued, free to all 
members and persons interested in the work of the 
Guild. An annual calendar is also widely distributed ; 
copies may be obtained from the secretary, A. R. Tyler, 
82 Kingston Ave., Brooklyn. 

Among the honorary vice-presidents lately added are 
Horatio W. Parker, Geo. W. Chadwick, Waldo S. Pratt, 
J. Wallace Goodrich, and J. C. D. Parker. 


‘(Ty large cities choir sing- 

BOY CHOIR SINGERS. ing is a regular profession 

for many boys, and those 

with fairly good voices can make from $2.00 to $10.00 a 

month at an age when their companions would not be 

trusted in any other field of wage-earning,’’ says the 
‘New York Evening Post.’ 

Hundreds of boys are singing in the choirs of New 
York city, for example, and boys with good voices are 
constantly sought for among the families of the congre- 
gations, at the orphan asylums, and are even advertised 
for in the daily papers. The successful candidates have 
to give Up certain boy-like pleasures, such as shouting 
and yelling, hallooing and whooping, and are cautioned 
at the outset, by the choir-director, to avoid straining 
the voice needlessly. It is an acknowledged fact that a 
successfal poy-choir is pest made up of boys of about the 
same social grade, rather than of a mixture of sonsof the 
rich and well-to-do with some of the boys from the poorer 
neighborhoods, a8 @ discordant element ; for example, 
a couple of proud, haughty Inds, who look down on the 
other members of the choir, will, at the outset, preclude 
artistic work by destroying the flexibility of the choir 
be eee for boys ‘‘ previous experience unneces- 
os ig announced with the desired age and ne salary 

aid, and it is stipulated that the boy must be “‘ respect- 
be 1 and live within a reasonable distance of the 
eee Only aboutone-fifth of the applicants are avail- 
ae In many parishes all the boys of the choir go to 
ae parish school daily, and are under the same instruc- 
tors three hundred and sixty-five daysin the year, —thus 
ing brought under one influence, —returning to the 
ee This"plan enables the direc- 


ly at night. ‘ ‘ 
parental roof eae control of the material of his choir, 


iscordant element, and puts all the chor- 
f excellence poth as to music 


sary 


shuts out any d 
isters oD & uniform te pie 
nd moral trai! iJ 
and Se poy-choir in the metropolis has its choir- 
A pee jts meeting-room, where the little fellows 
club - eediselves afternoons, before choir practice ; and 
amuse oirs have @ young woman sponsor to make 
many ¢ jeasant for the boys. Daily rehearsals are the 
chs? zi the boys receive merits and demerits for punc- 
rule, We dais 0 absence, for good or pad behavior. 
pee the choir has a silver medal which may be 
0. 


the best record for 
day by the Jad who has 
non sag certain backslidings the boys are fined 
“and likewise, particularly good behaviorzis 
1 


director must have an abundance of patience 

pesides the difficulty of securing good 

the transitory character of boys’ voices. 

«3 voice when between fourteen 

every boy loses his voice W 

se gee of age, and just when a boy has 

ee a most useful proficiency that premonitory 
reac a 


k will appeat, and the director knows that the 
squea: 
poy’s career 


voices, there is 


as a boy singer is ended. 


Tur city of Boston owns 
an organ, for which it paid 
$1000.00, but the city govern- 
for the organ, and the 
o know what to do with 
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ment refuses to provide @ place 
Music Commission is at a loss t 
i 6 

pe instrament. : 

: The old Roosevelt organ whi 
Centennial Exposition jn 1876 was 


chusetts Charitable Mechanics Associ 


ch was exhibited at the 
bought by the Massa- 
ation, and erected 
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in Mechanics Hall. The roof over the organ is leaky, 
and several times the wind-chests have proved water- 
tight and have held three or four inches of water which 
dripped through the pipes into the chest. As the Asso- 
ciation has used the organ only about every third year, 
the cost of repairs has been enormous, and the Associa- 
tion sold the organ to the city of Boston for the sum 
stated. Boston has no ‘city hall’? which can receive 
an organ, and the Board of Apportionment refused to 
appropriate any money to move the organ to a church 
which would receive it, and the organ still stands in 
Mechanics Hall, mutely pleading Hiindel’s aria ‘Take, 
Oh, Take Me to Thy Care.’’ 

Tr is not generally known that Alberto Randegger, 
the noted English teacher of the voice, was, for fifteen 
years, achurch organist. He gave one, Cummings, vocal 
lessons in exchange for organ lessons, and locked him- 
self in the church until twelve o’clock at night practising, 
such was his enthusiasm. For eleven years Mr. Ran- 
degger was organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s 
Church, Regent’s Park, London. 


A LARGE organ is just being completed for Norwich 
(England) Cathedral, having sixty-six speaking stops 
and five manuals. An echo organ of fourteen stops is 
located at the opposite end of the church from the main 
organ. The cost of the instrument is about $33,000. 

AN organ, said to be the oldest in England, is on ex- 
hibition at the South Kensington Museum. It was built 
jn 1592 by Hoftheimer, of Vienna, and is a good speci- 
men of a chamber organ of Elizabeth’s reign. 


Mr. W. J. D. LEAVITT, writing of his experiences in 
playing the great organ formerly in Music Hall, Boston, 
tells a pretty story of his most regular listener—a 
spider, which had taken up its abode in the organ-case 
over the performer’s head. It remained there for about 
a year, Mr. Leavitt says. ‘‘It was a musical little fel- 
low, and when I began to play, it would spin down 
almost to a level with my left shoulder and gently swing 
to and fro and listen, When I had finished a piece, it 
would draw itself up to its nest, and when I began an- 
other, down it would come and resume its position as an 
interested listener. It had six legs, Two it would put 
out in the air as a balance pole ; twoit handled the web 
with, and the third pair it used in pulling itself up, 
hand over hand, as sailors climb a rope. I came at last 
to watch for the little fellow, and it was always faith- 
ful, so that I was sure of at least one attentive and ap- 
preciative listener.’”"—‘'The Indicator.”” 


Ir is related by the ‘‘Echo” how the lamented 
musician, Henry Smart, one day played as a voluntary 
a selection from Mozart’s ‘Twelfth Mass,”’ and after- 
ward had to listen to a protest from the churchwardens 
against such ‘‘jiggy stuff,” and how he subsequently 
turned the tables on them by performing ‘‘ Jump, Jim 
Crow”? in slow time, which gave them entire satisfaction 
until he told them what it was, Somewhat similar 
complaint has been received by the organist of a church 
not one hundred miles from Regent Street, where, on a 
recent Sunday, the ‘Communion Office’? was sung to 
an adaptation of the said ‘‘ Twelfth Mass.” A gentle- 
man, who had apparently been one of the congregation, 
wrote thus: ‘‘In the responses to the commandments— 
viz., ‘Lord have mercy upon us, and incline our hearts 
to keep this law,’—you have a musical flourish between 
the word ‘us’ and the word ‘and.’ I beg respectfully 
to ask if this is appropriate. It appears to me to be too 
light and airy for a solemn response.’? The organist 
made answer as follows: ‘‘In reply to your note I can 
only say that the passage from Mozart's ‘Twelfth 
Mass,’ described by you asa ‘flourish,’ is so written by 
the composer. As to whether it is appropriate or not, T 
offer no opinion. Iam only a harmless drudge engaged 
by the vicar of this church to play accompaniments to 
the singing of the choir, and my duties do not extend 
beyond endeavoring to play the music placed before me 
as correctly as I can,’’—dJfusical Opinion. 
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THAT there are many diffi- 
culties to encounter, apart 
from developing a voice and 
using it to perfection, any 
artist will admit. Not the least among these may be 
mentioned the selection of numbers to present to the 
audiences before which one is to appear. The more 
attention given to this subject, the better the success of 
thesinger. One should know the audience as thoroughly 
as possible, and base the program on that knowledge. 
Fortunately, there is sufficient latitude in repertory to 
admit of satisfying nearly every variety of taste without 
sacrificing one’s dignity or musical self-respect. That 
the ways of the artist are not always smooth is shown 
by their frequently having to face criticism like the fol- 
lowing: 

“How often, in sitting through a program, are we 
conscious of unsatisfied longings. It is pleasant to see 
people enjoy themselves, and we are willing, as an audi- 
ence, to accord to singers that bit of satisfaction. They 
seem never so happy as when yearning about something, 
regretting something, or saying good-by to something, 
or singing in some language out of the ordinary— 
either that or in extraordinary English, which is worse. 
But after all that has been attended to, after we have 
learned how high they can sing, how low, how fast, how 
slow, how soft, how loud, how steadily, how trem- 
blingly, and with what marvelous French, German, and 
Italian it can all be done, then we find that unsatisfied 
longing asserting itself; we wish some one would sing 
something—just simply sing. We are not making a 
plea for ‘Home, Sweet Home’ or ‘Coming Thro’ the 
Rye,’ but for some straightforward, honest song that 
speaks the trath plainly, firmly, and squarely, with 
no trills or other frills, or throbs or sobs, but good tones, 
good thoughts, and good words—something satisfying 
to go home on.”’ A 

On the other hand, they have the following dis- 
gruntled spirit to contend with. He says: 

‘‘ What is music, anyhow? Why should I spend my 
time listening to a program of ballads and so-called pop- 
ular stuff? Schumann, Schubert, Franz, Brahms, are 
the thing forme. The program music that one hears in 
a concert to-day by vocalists is simply nauseating. Is 
music food for the intellect or diversion for the senses? 
T have about made up my mind to never attend another 
concert,’? ‘ ° 

Such, my young singers, constitute the difficulties 
you must face in program making. You may be sure 
your audience has representatives of both factions in it ; 
not only that, but tastes which differ as widely from 
these as these do from each other, and the only alterna- 
tive ig to afford the best possible selection of subjects 
that will give pleasure to the greatest number. 


AS TO THE PRO- 
GRAM. 


a0 

Aw article appeared some 
years ago in one of the musical 
journals, the purport of which 
was the dearth of literary 
ability in the vocal profession. The claim was made 
that while America might be able to produce successful 
teachers of the voice, such success was so palpably an ac- 
cident of peculiar fitness for that work that strength in 
other directions was usually lacking. The writer even 
went so far as to intimate that one of the causes of ill- 
repute from which the vocal profession suffered was the 
meager equipment necessary to the attainment of a fair 
standing in the profession. Another, and perhaps less 
humiliating, claim was that the better teachers—meaning 
those who might be said to be successful because of their 
excellent following —were not able to do literary work 
touching upon their specialty because of the lack of time. 
The writer summed up with the statement that leisure 
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to write was the strongest argument against there being 
any value in what might be written. 

While there might be more than a modicum of truth 
in the criticism of conditions which obtained then, we 
are inclined to be less severe in our judgment. The 
facts are that ten years ago interest in vocal specialties 
was not so great as now. There was less demand for 
good writing, and there were few, if any, legitimate lit- 
erary mediums at the disposal of vocal Specialists. At 
that time THE ErupE was published almost exclusively 
in the interest of the piano, and other technical maga- 
zines were almost unknown. Writings on vocal topics 
were confined to laudatory comments on favorite singers 
and biographic notes. 

A much more encouraging outlook is apparent at 
present. As excellent technical mediums increase, in- 
terest in the subject grows. Writers of acknowledged 
authority are coming to the front. 

The vocal department of Tur Erupe has given space 
to occasional articles of considerable merit, and the regu- 
lar contributors, such as Mr. Root, of Chicago ; Mr. Dib- 
ble, of St. Louis; Mr. Wodell, of Boston ; and Mme. 
Henrietta Beebe, of New York, by the value and excel- 
lence of their writing, have been of great help to teach- 
ers and students, and have advanced thestandard of pro- 
fessional writing in this field. 

The columns of THE ErunE are open to bright men 
and women, whether teachers or pupils. If you have 
something to say, write it down and send it to the Editor, 
If it is too long, condense it before you send it. If it is 
of value and well written, it will be published. If itis of 
value and not well expressed, you will have it returned 
to you with the advice to try again. If it is not worthy 
of any farther effort, you will be told so frankly. Some 
among you are to take the places of those who are writ- 
ing to-day ; and while Taz Erupn is not by any means 
a training school for inexperienced writers, it is not slow 
to recognize and to encourage talent in whatever de- 
partment it may show itself. 

Mr. Wodell, whose ‘‘ Notes of Cases from the Records 
of a Voice Hospital”? have been affording us such excel- 
lent food for thought, concludes the series with this 
issue. We are loth to part with him and his patients, 
That they are in the hands of an excellent specialist no 
one can doubt, and many grateful expressions of appre- 
ciation have come to the Editor of this department from 
teachers who have been treating similar cases and have 
profited by his suggestions. We hope and expect to hear 
from Mr. Wodell occasionally in future issues, 

We are glad to announce a new and ii 
of articles from the pen of Mr, J, Harry 
ning with this issue. 

Mr. Wheeler enjoys the distinction of deserved suc- 
cess. His connection with the Chautauqua Cirele, as 
principal of their vocal interests, for many years is not 
the least among many advantages he has enjoyed, all 
of which combine to give value to whatever he may 
writes Like many excellent specialists, he has been un- 
able to withstand the attractions of New York as a vocal 
center, and is at present enjoying a successful season at 
his beautiful studio on Fifth Avenue in that city. 
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“T knew a very wise man who 
believed that if a man were per- 


SONGS AND mitted to make all the ballads, he 

BALLADS. need not care who should make the 

By MME. HENRIETTA BEEBE. lawsofa nation.”— Andrew Fletcher, 
of Sattoun (1653-1716), 

THERE prevails a confounding of definition as to the 
distinction between song and ballad, and for the educa- 
tion of those who would clearly distinguish the existing 
difference in the a of these titles, we give the two 
forms as applied to musical composition, 


“Song may be defined asa short, metric composition 
whose meaning may be conveyed by the combined force 
of words and melody, and intended to be sung with or 
without accompaniment. In the strictest sense, 
lyric pieces alone are songs. Song is that branch 
of music in which national peculiarities linger longest. 

In some countries of Europe the development 
of song can be followed from the primitive form of 
folk-song to the highest type of artistic composition. 
The Troubadours, deriving their name from ‘trouver? 
(to find or invent), appeared about the end of the eleventh 
century. To these versifiers is accredited the first claim 
to song composition. The invention of the Troubadours 
was fertile in dance-songs, combining solo and chorus. 
From the same source sprang the ballata, or ballad, 
which, as its name implies, was also a dance-song. In 
Italy a balletta originally signified a song intended to 
be sung in dance measure, and in the Crusa Dictionary 
is defined ‘A Song sung while dancing.’ 

“The old English ballads are pieces of narrative verse 
in stanzas, occasionally followed by an envoi, or moral. 
Ballad-making was a fashionable amusement in the 
reign of Henry VIII, who was himself renowned for 
‘setting of Songes and makyng of ballettes,’ 

“Ballads have sunk from their ancient high estate. 
Writing in 1802, Dr. Burney said: ‘A ballad is a mean 
and trifling song, such as is generally sung in the street.’ 
At the present time a ballad in music is generally under- 
stood to be a sentimental or Tomantic composition of a 
simple and unpretentious character, having two or more 
verses of poetry, but with the melody or tune complete 
in the first, and repeated for each Succeeding, verse.’? 

These brief descriptions are culled from the exhaust- 
ive articles in Grove’s Dictionary. 

Considering the singing of Songs and ballads as of a 
purely light and entertaining character and lacking in 
artistic value, certain it is that our English cousins 
thrive upon them as regularly and promptly as the sun- 
less, foggy days visit gray old London. Then are all the 
best artists summoned to contribute t 
powers of descriptive interpretation to 
myriad songs and ballads, 
heart-music-loving public 
where it has been estimated 
concerts are taking place simultaneously. 

The writer has taken part in ballad concerts in Lon- 
don when the artists included Patti, Nillson, Sims 
Reeves, Edward Lloyd, Ben Davies, Patey, Stirling, and 
the host of fine singers whose Song and ballad singing 
are as jewels in their artistic crowns in the estimation 
of a people who, en masse, count upon these feasts of 
music in their native tongue with an avidity all their 
own. 

This love of Songs and ballads is earnestly cultivated 
in England, and to have been a singer of this class of 
music means to live and to die immortalized, so to 
speak, in the hearts and memories of the masses, and 
perpetually so, since names of favorites become house- 
hold words, children’s children continuing the good 
work, One can but believe that a common love of pure 
song in the vernacular of a nation is an unfailing bond 
of sympathetic union, savoring of the ‘one touch of 
nature that makes the whole world kin.” 

Every country loves and cultivates its folk-songs, and 
their composers live in the sanctuaries of loving hearts 
long after they have passed from mortal sight, 

As to the art required in interpreting this class ot 
music, the discriminating listener 
the various degrees of enjoyment 
interpreters who essay the Singing of “the simple song 
and ballad,” and they can also but Tecognize that a 
requires no mean order of histrionie ability to . a 
their simplicity with interest, wae 
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myriad modern writers, we find a ne¥eks oo 
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the rendering of 
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can not fail to note 
awakened by the many 
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ime ig Nearing 9 return, in our 
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With all the wealth of art and artists with which our 
land is being continually flooded, there is, and always 
should be, room for the homely song and ballad. Com- 
munities are formed of the masses, whose lives can not 
but be nurtured and improved by the heart music from 
this richly overflowing world of melody and healthy 
thought. 

In the words of Sir Philip Sidney (1554-1586), & 
never heard the old song of Percy and Douglas that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet.’ 

Case No. 19.—Patient was 
NOTES OF CASES a lady about twenty-six years 
FROM THE RECORDS of age. Voice in early youth 
OF A VOICE HOSPI- a light, high soprano. Had 
TAL, sung in church and concert, 
Eprrep py F, W. Wovens, more or less, since her eigh- 
VI. teenth year. Had studied 
one year under a metropoli- 
tan professor, who used the ‘‘ Italian” vowels on ‘exer 
cises, and whose strong point was “interpretation. 
This work was followed by two years of study under & 
woman. Meantime, church and concert work were con- 
tinued. In the former, oratorio selections for quartet 
and chorus were frequently given. . 
~ On examination it was found that the voice, from 
middle C up to middle F, was coarse and reedy, and an 
attempt to increase the intensity of these tones pro- 
duced merely a breathy rattle. From middle F up a 
fifth line F, treble clef, the tone was very somber. ne 
high F was a’powerful note, which “‘hooted’? on the 
forehead. Above this pitch each succeeding tone was pro- 
duced by considerable breath pressure and throat — 
the quality becoming progressively more disagreea! ig 
The patient had of late noticed a loss of ae 
Sound clearly and easily the notes above the high a 
although that note seemed to her to be even a 
powerful and finer than formerly. She had, paar 
been much troubled by the loss of power on the aa 
from first space F downward. Whilesinging, her Pai 
assumed an oval form, sometimes inelegantly ¢@ ZS 
“‘fish-mouth,” the lips covering the teeth ; the ee 
Was drawn back, and on an ascending scale pereinen 
more and more forcibly into the jaw. The pm a 
vowels were all more or less corrupted, and it oa 
Possible for her to sing a true “ah” 5 ie Oe 
duced, and which she thought was “ah,” ¢ 
approximating ‘aw,’ as in ‘‘ Jaw.” 

Diagnosis,—Breath properly rE hs 
used ; no control of the outgoing brea : 
tongue, jaw, and larynx. Distortion of ae 
also of face in sympathy therewith. hany ee ai cor 
held low for high tones, thus weakening — pe 
lower middle tones. Erroneous idea of tone-quality 
Normal use. 

Treatment.—The mind, through the ear, 
Ment upon the tonal product of the voce ae 
This patient needed, first of all, to hear and Dace 
know the correct normal tone-quality —that 5 een 
heither too close nor too open, neither too eos ante 
bright. She was given examples of Lae Po 
Primary vowels :e, eh, ah, 0, 00. Next oli quality 

recognize the variations from that nor! aed 
Which are allowable for expressive pipe earl mm 
uished from those variations which are pea ae 
the cultivated ear and the product of wrong eo OF 
instrament, It was pointed out that 
the normal tone is accompanied by as 
fase of body and throat, and @ smiling &. 
that the tone itself may be said to bea 
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ee-ah-oo-ah- ee, 
slowly, smoothly, and with ‘ normal”? tone 
G. Although she endeavored to bring he = 
Condition pointed out before a8 son : 
duction of this tone-quality, and willed actors 
of her tone-concept, the result was unsgatistac 
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breath on short sentences, first pantomimed, and ther 
sung, at easy pitches, with natural weight of voice. 

2. Special work for freeing the tongue: viz., rapid 
movements of its tip to roof and sides of mouth and be- 
tween the teeth, without moving lower jaw. Also the 
use of the tongue consonants in short sentences repeated 
rapidly on easy pitchés, breath under control and with- 
out jaw motion ; as— 

lab-nah-tah-dah-rah (trilled ‘‘r’’). 


3. To promote freedom and independence of tongue, 
larynx, and jaw : The singing of ‘ 1-2-3-4-5-6-ah ee and 
‘1ah-heh-nee-po-too,”” at middle pitches, rapidly, dis- 
tinctly, smoothly, with breath well under control, and 

iling eye. 
oe vezi were: Vowel attack with quiet tongue 
and on the breath ; the uncovering of the upper teeth 
through the “(smiling eye’’; the study of vibration in 
upper front mouth on lower and middle pitches, and in 
the head on the notes above fourth space Cc. 

‘As lessons proceeded, it became evident that the re- 
hearsals for, and performance of, the heavy programs of 
Sunday seriously retarded progress, and the church 
position was given up. Daily lessons roy also had for 
several weeks. Patient, as soon as a true ‘‘ head tone 
was developed on higher pitches, was ordered to practise 
much descending passages, carrying ie timbre and 
action of the head tone as low as possible: E 

Several months of earnest work along these lines gave 
these results : An extension of compass upward with 
free, fluty tone, 80 that ‘‘ With Verdure oe was sung 
with ease and good style ; the acquisition of a firm, 

~ mellow tone in the middle octave, including mid- 
ae to F. Further work was needed, at the time at 
ee the ‘patient left the hospital, to give the skill in 
preath-control and focusing of vibration necessary to the 

inging out of the full power of the lowest tones while 
ae ing good quality. The patient expected to resume 
ee Meantime she again took up her church 


atment. : es 
a with a lighter heart and more satisfactory musical 
b ’ 
results. 


dum.—The practising of downward scales on 
“head voice,’ and carrying 
that voice a low as possible, is most effective for improv- 
th: ;ddle and low tones. No singer, man or woman, 
ing ml iagetnie’ head voice’? for ten minutes without 
ean prac is singing 2 Song, that the whole voice is more 
Lae? eetees eas “head voice’? demands per- 
free ao ee and responsiveness at the chords and 
fave the sound-tube; it necessitates genuine 
seers f the breath. If there be never so little 
comman tira it positively will not sound. Here, 
ames fa reason for its use in practice—it insures cor- 
then, is f the vocal instrument. The pupil using it 
rect use 0) alize the correct sensation for trae tone pro- 
comes to on pitches and powers, and sets up good 
duction 5 preath-control and use of the vocal organs. 
habit a gis of breath-control and throat-freedom he 
On this oa intensify his tone, securing power with 
eae will then find the body flooded with tonal 
qua AY 
vibration. 
There i 
The trae 
leaves the 
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there is a false ‘‘head voice.’” 

‘head voice’ is fluty, bird-like, flexible, 

features relaxed, and seems to be reflected 

ic of the head, poceens as the 

foe is bodily rigidity. 

ne accent gba management of breath-pressure 
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develop power at high pitches. 
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Asa rule, students of sing- 
ing have the jdea that in Eu- 
rope only, & really genuine 
vocal education can be ob- 
tained. This idea is fallacious 
Jn America may be found as well-quali- 
Milan, or any Euro- 


gTUDYING SINGING 
IN EUROPE. 


By J. Harry WHEELER. 
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account of superior teaching. In Americaitisthe habit 
of students to take two lessons a week, and sometimes 
even less, while abroad it is the custom to take a lesson 
every day, as well as lessons in scena (dramatic action), 
and also to employ an accompanist, with whom they re- 
hearse operatic rdles. In other words, their whole time 
is devoted, in one way or another, to study and prepara- 
tion for a public musical life. 

And yet, after spending years of toil and sacrifice, and 
a vast sum of money, the majority return home dis- 
appointed and thoroughly disheartened. Foreign 
masters, especially those of France and Italy, are gen- 
erally responsible for this ; for, as a rule, from first to 
last they flatter their pupils, leading them to believe 
that they possess extraordinary voices and ability, and 
hold out to them brilliant prospects which they know 
can never be realized. 

To encourage the pupil, an operatic engagement is 
often secured by the teacher, but such an engagement is 
no positive evidence of success, In nearly every small 
city or town in Italy may be found opera companies, but, 
asa rule, they are of the most ordinary sort, and to ob- 
tain an engagement with one of them is an easy matter, 
especially as the engagement is always remunerative to 
the management. Debutantes seldom receive any com- 
pensation for the first operatic season, and often pay a 
large sum for the privilege of an appearance. If the 
singer be exceptionally fine, during a season of six or 
eight weeks, perhaps a benefit, or half a benefit, may be 
accorded him, this being the total remuneration for the 
entire season. 

As an example of the modus operandi of operatic 
appearances, I am reminded of a singer who appeared 
in opera in Milan, Naples, Florence, and in other large 
cities, in only one of which did she receive compensa- 
tion, and that was merely nominal. In Milan this lady 
paid $400 for the privilege of appearing, and deemed 
herself extremely fortunate to be permitted to sing 
upon these conditions. I have also in mind a singer 
who paid a manager $10,000 for eight operatic appear- 
ances. Some debutantes, in order to place themselves 
before the public, buy up the theater and assume 
the entire expense of the soloists, orchestra, chorus, 
etc. When these appearances are made, the foreign 
press, if properly manipulated, publish laudatory re- 
ports, which, translated and republished ‘in the 
American papers, lead the public to believe that the 
singer has met with phenomenal success, and will soon 
rank among the brightest in the constellation of operatic 
stars. 

The advantages of studying at home must be obvious 
to all who give the matter serious consideration. First, 
the American teacher, as a rule, is more conscientious 
in his dealings with his pupils. Again, while studying 
at home, often an income can be realized from teaching 
or singing, or even both, sufficient to meet all expenses, 
At home the student is surrounded by the influence of 
parents and friends. It surely isa matter of vital im- 
portance to send a son or daughter into a large Euro- 
pean city for several years unprotected. The fact of 
having studied in Europe is no longer a musical pass- 
port ; too many have failed who have tried to succeed 
upon a European reputation, Without the slightest 
prejudice in favor of America or American teachers, we 
believe that, musically, financially, and morally, it is 
better for Americans to study vocal culture and the art 
of singing with Americans, and in America, 
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WHILE teachers of vocal 
THE MANAGEMENT music are paying more atten- 
OF BREATH. tion than formerly to the 
By Paut PAsTNor. management of breath as the 
hasis of the singing tone, few 
of them seem to understand the value of breathing 
exercises as preliminary to and separate from the use of 
the voice, Much injury is done, I believe, by asso- 
ciating too soon the breathing exercise with the singing 
tone, Many teachers begin by using the breathing ex- 

ercise and the vocal exercise simultaneously. 
This method is as wrong in principle as utilizing some 
simple, rudimentary gymnastic exercise to perform a 
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species of labor. When a child is going through a calis- 
thenic exercise, you would scarcely think of attaching 
its hands to a churn in order to get some direct utili- 
tarian result from the muscular play. That would bea 
wasteful, self-defeating policy indeed. The premature 
application of means to ends is always unfortunate. 

First raise the undeveloped energy by gentle and pro- 
gressive processes to the point where it becomes equal 
to the strain of labor, and then, and not until then, 
convert it into labor. 

The case is exactly the same in voice-production. If 
you compel the weak, badly controlled breathing mus- 
cles of a beginner to produce the singing tone at the 
same time that you begin to educate these muscles in 
self-control, steadiness, and sustained action, you im- 
pose a strain of labor upon the pupil to which he is not 
equal, and which will be apt to weary, to confuse, and 
to discourage him. Do not require tone-production at 
‘all until you are convinced that the expiratory muscles 
have been so strengthened and brought under control by 
preliminary breathing exercises that the pupil can, to 
some extent and with some confidence, manage them. 
Wait until he has learned by practice where these ex- 
piratory muscles lie, how they act, and how they are 
governed by the will. Let him be able to feel them 
and to operate them somewhat before you ask him to 
apply them to the task of tone-production. This is the 
only reasonable and scientific method. 

If you wastefully make haste by obliging your pupil 
to vocalize while learning the art of breath-control, you 
will fatigue and nervously demoralize him, and the 
result will very likely be either abandonment of vocal 
training or an uncertain and forced quality of voice 
that can never be truly musical. 

Let me add a few suggestions as to preliminary breath- 
ing exercises. Inspiration—the drawing-in of the breath 
—requires no rules, That takes care of itself. But in 
expiration, which is the important process, two sets of 
muscles are concerned—those of the diaphragm and 
those of the abdomen. (Many books of instruction 
mention only those of the diaphragm.) 

With the taking-in of the breath the diaphragm] is 
pushed down by the expanding lungs, {carrying the vis- 
cera before it. The descent of the viscera expands the 
abdominal walls, so that with a full breath the whole 
lower trunk of the body is perceptibly distended. This 
is the condition when muscular control of the breathing 
begins. 

First, the muscles of the diaphragm contract and the 
diaphragm rises, forcing the breath from the lungs. But 
the act of full expiration does not stop here. When the 
muscles of the diaphragm have accomplished their work, 
a residuum of breath remains, which is governable by 
the abdominal muscles, These, if properly educated to 
the task, are capable of contracting powerfully, after the 
muscles of the diaphragm are exhausted, and forcing 
upward a final column of" air sufficient to give that 
crowning emphasis and finish to a long-sustained musi- 
cal tone or phrase which is the admired accomplish- 
ment of the trained singer. 

Breathing exercises, therefore, should begin with 
diaphragmatic expiration, which should be followed by 
a course in abdominal expiration. After a little prac- 
tice it will be easy for the pupil to distinguish the 
actions of the two sets of muscles and to control them 
separately. Let him note how, in a long expiration of 
the breath, the pit of the stomach at the last sinks, or 
“caves” in. This is the final, abdominal action of the 
expiratory muscles, and never occurs until the muscles 
of the diaphragm have done their complete work, By 
watching the action of the abdomen the pupil can tell 
when the abdominal muscles are coming in play, and 
so obtain knowledge and control of them, 


THE editor has received 
over fifty mottos for the Cir- 
cle Pin, no two thesame. The 
Committee has decided to hold the offer open until 
Jan. 1, 1900. The ten best mottos will appear in the 
February issue of THE Erupe, and from these will be 
selected the prize-winner. As the motto is not to be 
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made public, the initials will not be appended to the ten 
which are to appear in February, but in March the name 
of the successful competitor will be given and the par- 
ticulars of the action of the Committee. 


[The following is from a series entitled ‘“ Impertinent 
Letters,” which have been appearing in the “ Musical 
Standard’ of London. While written for the vocal 
students in England, it is full of valuable suggestions, 
The author is unquestionably a cynic, but his knowledge 
of the subject entitles him toa hearing. Many of our 
students will do well to imagine it in an American dress 
and give heed to the portions which may apply to their 
own conditions.—Eprror. ] 


MADAM : It is with the ut- 
most unwillingness that I ad- 
dress an epistle to you, because 
the subject on which I feel 
compelled to say a few words can not but be of some 
painfulness to yourself, and in many ways I have a sin- 
cere admiration for your parts and for your enthusiasm, 
which do such welcome service to the art you so much 
admire. Without your support, where would the bulk 
of concerts be? If such as you did not sing or play, how 
could thestarveling composer ever dream of a future life 
of ease? If such as you did not care to shine as a pian- 
ist or violinist, what would ‘become of our numerous 
teachers and our large teaching institutions? And yet 
there may be cases when the matter is so clear that it is 
almost a crime to withhold a warning that may save a 
human being from much of disappointment and bitter- 
ness. 

I have heard that you intend to take up singing asa 
profession. It were useless to inquire into your reasons. 
They are probably manifold, as most reasons are in this 
world. It may he that you are tired of doing nothing, 
of having no aim in life. It may be that you are con- 
scious of your own worth, and desire that others besides 
your family circle shall recognize that worth, It is my 
part to warn you that no art has the slightest sympathy 
for the circumstances of her worshipers and would-be 
high priests. I may be starving, but art will not hand 
me bread unless [ be among fhe elect, and not always 
then. 

Have you talent? Then you may rise to your feet, 
But even talent shall not give you a place by the shrine. 
The steps to be mounted before you can stand there are 
wearisomely many, and all your determination and 
energy and will-power are demanded of you before you 
can lift your foot from the last step to stand on level 
ground beside the shrine. And look you! even then 
you are but one of a large crowd, some of whom are 
better equipped than you for worshiping and have a 
finer instinct for and knowledge of the rites to be per- 
formed. Still, if you have talent and determination, you 
may surmount those wearisome steps. But have you 
the determination, and have you the talent? 

We will take the will-power for granted. As to your 
talent, on whose opinion have you formed a decision ? 
Let me give you a few words of advice as to the opinions 
of your talent which are of no reliability, 

First, your friends : as a daughter of a well-off man, 
or, apart from your father’s circumstances, as a good- 
looking young woman, your singing as an amateur has 
naturally been praised. These friends of yours have 
probably told you that your voice is fine enough for the 
concert-room. Have you ever heard really good singers 
in an ordinary London drawing-room ? and, if so, have 
you noticed how powerful is the tone, even when they 
are singing at half power? You think your voice might 
be made as powerful? Very good, take the advice of a 
competent musician who understands voices, not a fash- 
ionable teacher of singing who lives by the fees ambi- 
tious amateurs pay him, and tell that competent musi- 
cian that you want an absolutely unbiased opinion. As 
a rule, amateurs shy at anything like straight criticism, 
and if you show the competent musician that all your 
heart and soul are bent on your becoming a singer he 
will probably give you an ambiguous answer, for musi- 
cians are men, and often kind-hearted, so that you are 
more likely to obtain a genuine answer if you do not 
attempt to impress him with your enthusiasm for art, 
But, in any case, do not listen to those friends who will 


TO AN AMATEUR 
SINGER. 


praise you to your face and behind your back pick your 
singing to pieces, very often with justice. 

But supposing you have a voice, and you do not mind 
the unfair competition which you will bring into the 
market on account of your not being dependent on sivg- 
ing for a living: then give yourself up to it entirely. 
Social engagements, if they interfere with your work, 
must be ignored, however attractive they may be. Do 
not, as so many do, attend a luncheon party and talk 
brilliantly for an hour and a half and then rush off to 
your singing lesson. It is not fair to yourself or to your 
master. 

The point, however, on which you may want advice— 
for nothing will probably prevent your entering the pro- 
fession if you have set your mind on it—is as to your 
début. Do not be persuaded to make your début before 
you have studied sufliciently. 

You will ask me how you are to know when you have 
“studied sufficiently.” Your teacher will tell you, if 
he be honest, —as most of them are when talented pupils 
are in question,—since your success would bring him 
many pupils to take your place. And then, after your 
teacher, the best possible test is, Can you obtain paying 
engagements, however small and unimportant? And 
that brings me toa point which I particularly have in 


mind ; indeed, it has practically led me to write this 
letter to you. ; 


In the present day the number of amateurs who wish 


‘ » With money you can do any- 
thing but achieve an artistic reputation. To supply the 
needs of such amateurs a class of agents has sprung up 
who make a trade—anda perfectly legitimate one, from 
a business point of view—of giving concerts in which 
they will include you for a certain sum. If you are 
really a great singer, that sum would be insignificant in 
comparison with the benefit you would reap from a pub- 
lie appearance at a London concert, 

But the danger is that you may be induced to take 
this apparently short ro 
fitted to walk alone. The appearance will 


and, in any case, it would be much better to save your 


‘8s incompetent 
‘able character of mediocrity 
to the concert. 

In fact, my advice is, put off your London début until 
you can burst on the public and critics a8 a finished 
artist.— Ritenuto.”” 


THE COLLATERAL CHARMS OF MUSIC. 


Every art has its accidental or adventitious charm. 
Thus, the poems which we learned in childhood from a be- 
loved parent or teacher will always seem sacred ; 80 also 
will the pictures or ornaments of our home. This charm 
of the personal association attaches itself especially to 
natural scenes, and it would be strange that it should 
not be so with music. As a matter of fact, it is pecu- 
liarly the case with music, that associations, or mere 
accidents of our personal life, affect either our love or 
our aversion to certain pieces of musical composition, 
No form of music so well illustrates this truth as the 
average hymn-tune. Some of the old-time tune 
many of them—are fine bits of inspired mus’ 
of the works of the masters ; but others, espi 
ordinary barrel-organ productions of the 
muse, have no value musically, and owe their entire 
popularity toa certain kind of y udo-sacredness attached 
to them by their words and association. 
very strong indeed when applied to n 

The intimate person! 


S—yes, 
ic, eut out 
ecially the 
mercenary 


This charm is 
ational airs, 

al experiences of the individual 
} Many a disappointed lover has 
felt the adagio of the ‘ C-sharp Minor Sonata 
called ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata,”? to he 


often affect us deeply. 


»’’ the so- 
ig anodyne to 
: > ind T once 
aversion to Bee 
the one in D minor, 
No. 2, because she heard it practise 
chamber while she was suffering with 


the strange and acute misery of } 
knew a lady to take a violent 


PH ” thoven’s 
“Seventeenth Sonata,’ 


> Opus 31, 
din an adjoining 
acute pain, 


MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 


BY AIMEE M. WOOD. 


“THE conditions are now unfavorable for the apostles 
of absolute musical beauty ; the time demands fact and 
& program ; it calls for a Wagner or a Berlioz, as in lit- 
erature it demands a Zola, an Ibsen, or a Tolstoi.” So 
once wrote Alexander Moszkowski, in the ‘‘ Forum,”’ in 
a pleasing and clever article concerning modern composers 
and the influence of the time upon their works. Exist- 
ing conditions, it would seem, unchanged, still render 
necessary “fact and a program,” though several years 
have passed since these lines were penned by the brother 
of the subject of our sketch. The effective is required. 

Mendelssohn, standing firm for the old traditions, 
Once said that he found difficulty in rendering Chopin 
Well, as it was an impossibility with him to “play out 
of time.” But at this period in musical history—the 
era made illustrious by the prominent figures of Men- 
delssohn and Moscheles—the transition, or merging 
from the classic to the romantic epoch, in reality oc 
curred, a period that marked the infusing of the 
Tomantic movement in German poetry into musical com- 
Position. Mendelssohn and Schumann, in their songs, 

_ Started a new order quite their own, that of the musical 


Morrrz MoszKowsk!. 


nd favor, replacing 
tive narrative the 
mong modern 
nsed 


short story, which has continued to fi 
© sonata as has the brief but effec 
ld bulky or several volume novel ; and am a 
©Omposers the most prolific, following this co’ 
School, is Moritz Moszkowski. 
Prior to his “Spanish Dances,” through 
ecame noted, and following them, his W' ne 
8lVen to the world principally in the form of ses eats 
number of short pieces and sketches, most of # a ae 
acterized, as are the dances, by an effective rby' 
Joca color, and thus becoming at once popular. (angast 
OF Polish descent, although born in Breslau aatioall 
23, 1854), Moszkowslci manifested early in life a sea 
bent, and his first student attempts at produc tt 
Permeated with those strong national traits and | a 
“les which characterize Chopin's wor 
© present work of his Polish conte 
®m Paderewski, Scharwenka, and 
but Moszkowski, Polish on the patern® 
always a resident of Germany, has been i2 
later work by hig constant association wit 
and with German music and institutions. Kullak in 
He began his musical education aa i 
Borlin, and made his firat public appeaTance to increase 
Sity in 1873, winning favor at once. wishing 


which he first 


ork has been 
mense 


mporari 4 
DeaaF FlofmanD 5 
i side only, and 
gnenced in his 
h German life 
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THE ETUDE 


his technical proficiency, he went into seclusion at the 
close of a successful concert tour, and by the constant 
practice of ten hours a day which he imposed upon him- 
self, overtaxed the muscles of his arms to such an extent 
that for many years—nearly twenty, in fact—he was 
unable to appear as a public performer. 

Turning his attention to composition, as did Schumann 
jn a similar instance, he has added to the literature of 
music an immense number of productions, all bearing 
the impress of an intense, an effective, individuality—a 
characteristic of his earlier as of his later work. Mosz- 
kowski may be considered a classic salon composer, 
and his work all bears its own original stamp 5 yer among 
his compositions may be found an opera, entitled Boab- 
dil,”” which was produced at the Grand Opera House in 
Berlin, several orchestral works, and he has also written 
two concertos ; the first of these he himself destroyed. 

In Berlin his home wasin Genthiner Strasse, where he 
resided with his mother and children. The desertion 
who was the pianiste Chaminade’s sister, is a 


his wife, 
2 : y him, nor does he encourage 


subject never alluded to b, 
mention of it by others. : ; 
Moszkowski has had among his pupils many Ameri- 
His Berlin studio has been described by one of 
the latter as having contained ‘‘little furniture, a desk, 
chair, and music cabinet, with busts and pictures every- 
svete, well-known faces of Liszt, Von Biilow, and the 
fathers of classic music—Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 
d Beethoven. A big bearskin on the floor and some 
= + faces on the walls prove that the artist likes 
pas well as art, for the marks are not on the outside 
om a the studio itself two concert grand pianos 
mare ide by side, one which only the master plays, the 
ie the student who strives, sometimes vainly, to 
pre time and tune with the fingers that move so 
Satpal forcefully over that other keyboard. 
‘‘with his students he is always icousteo ns (always 
King, too, by the way), and occasionally playing for 
om in - "way which gives you inspiration for many days 
ae weeks.’” 


‘There are 
ent day who have bee 


cans. 


few great artists and composers of the pres- 
n known to refuse exceptional 
i ments to leave their homes, but Moszkowski is 
meee these,—perhaps unique among them,—in that he 
borate ined unusually tempting offers for American 
ae pene His first public appearancce after the 
ers tained by the overtaxing of the arm-muscles 
a ue ait where only a short time since he played 
weer quceeed his concerto in E-major, & work dedi- 
Me fmann. 

nee ae resides in Paris, occupying a por- 
- oe ie Ga in teaching and composing, spending 
bpacteler at the seaside and among the mountains of 


Switzerland. ; 
The well-known age ae 
i jladelphia, his intim: 1 
Hille, pier the aos beautiful of his Ballads (op. 
ee sabes him as a tall, gaunt man, physically deli- 
17); Renee jnteresting in conversation, quick at 
cae he affirms, original, is this composer; 


Witty. { ; 
1 effective, withal, as are his methods in 
> 


d his style in composition. 


jst and composer, Mr. Gustav 
te friend, to whom he 


repartee. 
jndividua 
teaching 20 


Emin Surro. G. P. 


DICE. 224 pp. 
aE ne New York. jl ie 
tro’s conclusions as to the nature of the voice 

ae ical opposition to generally accepted opinions. 
ae 5 ae is a continuation and enlargement 


+ ion 
The book in question “The Basie Law of Vocal Utter- 


ier work : : 5 
ot ee aati to have discovered a replica of the 
ance.” 4 the tongue, represented by the frenum 
larynx under which he calls 


artilaginous tissues, 
This he declares as essen- 


as its prototype. This is 


a surrounding © 
ie larynx of the esophagus. 
tial to the production of tone 
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indeed, surprising, but it is still more surprising to be 
told that the original source of tone production is located 
in the lungs and various vessels of the viscera, and that 
a given tone proceeds from a given vessel, and can be 
produced from no other. 

The voice, according to Mr. Sutro, is due to the union 
of two elements, which he calls the anode (positive) and 
the cathode (negative). The former proceeds from above, 
the latter from beneath, the tongue. The anode of a 
vocal sound may be heard by itself, producing, how- 
ever, an imperfect tone ; the cathode alone is inaudible. 
These two elements and their reciprocal influence he 
discovered by chance in his efforts to acquire an English 
pronunciation free from foreign accent. He once found 
in practising the English ‘‘r’’ that two ‘‘r’s”” appeared, 
one above the other, beneath the tongue. Their union 
produced the desired sound. Before, he had only been 
able to secure the upper ‘‘r,”? which was defective. 

Space is lacking to consider even a tithe of the deduc- 
tions drawn by the author in his exhaustive study of 
the subject. Startling as his position is, he is thor- 
oughly convinced of its soundness, and is justified in 
claiming that it should not be condemned without posi- 
tive proof of its falsity. So far as the reviewer can see, 
its practical bearing on the art of singing is but slight, 
though, as further details are promised, a future volume 
may throw more light on this phase of the subject. 
Not the least interesting part of the book is the study 
of English and German temperament and character as 
influenced by radical differences in methods of breath- 
ing and voice production. 


THE MUSICIAN’S PILGRIMAGE. 152 pp. J. A. 
FULLER MAITLAND. SMITH, ELDER &Co., London. 
This the author calls a study in artistic development. 

His design is to show the successive stages through 
which an executive musician will probably pass before 
reaching the topmost point of his skill. The point of 
view is, of course, English, and therefore slightly differ- 
ent from the aspect which such a question would wear 
to American eyes. This does not prevent the book from 
giving many valuable suggestions on the development 
of talent which are of general application, and, more- 
over, it enables us to understand some of the eccentrici- 
ties of genius. 

It would be difficult to improve on the sound sense and 
good judgment of the following passage from the chap- 
ter on ‘The Student’’: ‘‘It is not easy for the student 
or for his friends to distinguish between a good method 
and a bad, but there is one criterion which is of almost 
universal application both in music and in the other arts, 
Anything which produces, even in the unlearned lis- 
tener, a sense of effort, of strain, proceeds from a faulty 
method or an imperfect technic ; if the word ‘scraping’ 
is the most fitting term to apply to a violinist, ‘thump- 
ing’ to a pianist, or ‘squalling’ to a singer, it is fairly 
certain that the performers so criticized are on a wrong 
tack, The secret of sound technic may be summed up 
in a word—control. Effort, unrestrained and ill con- 
trived, is the result of something wrong in the system 
of training, and its effect will be one of diminution of 
power ; while control, if once attained, will be found 
to increase the muscular strength at every point.” 

According to Mr. Maitland’s theory, the first stage of 
the artist-performer is that of the prodigy, followed later 
by that of the student. Atter this he may become a 
prig or an amateur or a virtuoso—or all three in suc- 
cession, according to attendant circumstances : a prig, 
if flattered by his master; an amateur, if he disregard 
technic in his enthusiasm for his art; a virtuoso, if 
technical considerations overpower his love for music 
itself. But few, if any, are so fortunate as to pass from 
studentship into full possession of artistic powers, The 
culminating stage is that of the artist, who, after experi- 
encing some, if not all, of the previous stages, comes 
into his artistic inheritance by securing the balance he- 
tween form and substance—hetween technic as means 
and interpretation as its consummation. The final stage 
is that of the veteran. Happy the artist who can grow 
old gracefully, whose heart cherishes no bitterness he- 
cause he must yield the scepter when age impairs his 
powers. There is even a higher mission open to him— 
that of giving encouragement and sympathy to those 
who follow him on the same arduous path, Liszt's 
generosity of disposition toward younger artists and 
composers was really of greater value to art than his 
own compositions or his marvelous playing. ‘Thus it 
is that individual loss may turn to general gain. 
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FIVE-MINUTE TALKS TO GIRLS. 


BY HELENA M. MAGUIRE. 


THE WHIMSICAL GIRL. 


Ir you do not know her by name, I am sure you will 
recognize her from description. 

She is the girl who, when she sits down at the piano, 
evinces a strong desire to be striking. In playing she 
deals largely in antitheses. In other words, she is fond 
of sharp contrasts, of sudden gyrations of dynamic force, 
and revels in rubato galore. She strives to be original, 
unusual, first of all; and is not content with playing as 
any other human being plays. A music teacher's ideal 
of the faultlessly, coldly correct is not to be tolerated ; 
she has heard too much of ‘‘ individuality in music”? 
and aspires to the whimsical style, to a new and re- 
markable version of standard music, to giving her audi- 
ence little shocks of surprise at the way she does not 
play familiar things, and to making people gasp at her 
ultra-modernity and concrete singleness of style. 

The music she chooses with which to illustrate her 
unwonted ‘‘mode’’ is pretty sure to be suggestive of 
title, and the more weird or uncanny, the more com- 
pletely she revels init. Then, sweeping it clean of any 
symmetry or form which the composer may have worked 
it into, she straightway proceeds to infuse into it her 
own ‘‘individuality,’? and to make marvelous music 
indeed ! 

The ‘‘ Hexentanz,”’ for instance, is made more witchy 
than the broom-riders of Salem themselves could have 
made it, and the most innocent pieces (like Chaminade’s 
“ Platterer,”’ for instance), simply because they bear in- 
sinuative titles, are contorted into strange and Beards- 
ley-like music. 

Thisis, perhaps, an exaggerated silhouette ; but do you 
not recognize her? Have you never listened to her 
playing and been bewildered into murmuring, “That is 
lovely’’?? Or have you been honest enough on such an 
occasion, as was oncea girl whom I know, tosay, “Well, 
I don’t call that music!” 

It is not music, girls, or at best it is only a sort of 
poster-music, music of a cheap and flaunting kind, that 
will die of its own puerility ; so do not permit your- 
selves to be blinded by the quasi-dazzle of it, and above 
all things, do not copy it. Do not try to be ‘gmarter’? 
than your teachers, or put into your playing that which 
you would be ashamed of during the lesson hour. 

Never try to be cute, tricksey, or will-o-the-wispy 
at the piano. By affectation a girl only disgusts the 
musical and bewilders the unmusical. A teacher in 
Boston used to say to his girl pupils : ‘‘ There, don’t try 
to improve upon the composer. Perhaps if he had only 
thought of that way of rendering it he would have 
written it so, but as he did not, really, I would not try 
to improve upon what he has written.’’ 

Individuality is indeed such a rare thing, you know. 
One has to sift one’s self through such a heap of ready- 
made thought before one is able to squeeze out even one 
little drop of individuality, and even then it is ques- 
tionable if this drop be not a composite of other men’s 
wisdom, and have only the color of originality from 
having passed through such a wondrous variety of 
knowledge and experience as to bear no noticeable 
resemblance of any one influence. 

Better be a good copy of the best in the music life 
than a poor, unshaped attempt at something the like of 
which was never seen before,—happily,—just for the 
sake of having your own unknown little initials in the 
corner of a ridiculous rendering ! Better be ““ieily reg- 
ular, splendidly null,’’—hetter far! 

If we go back to the good old first principles, the 
annihilation of self at the piano is the highest wisdom 
of all. The modest girl (she still lives, despite the 
many laments over her decadence) nowhere shows ber 
pretty culture to greater advantage than at the piano, 
where, without any foolish wriggling, bashfulness, or 
flaunting pride in herself, she puts music forward and 
demands attention and admiration for the work of one 
infinitely more than herself. 


THE ETUDE 


PRIZE-ESSAY COMPETITION. 


THE ErupE offers four prizes for essays, as follows : 
First Prize, . . 
Second Prize, 
Third Prize, . = = 
Fourth Prize, 

The conditions governing competitors are very simple. 

Write on one side of paper only, and type-written if 
possible. 

_ Place your name and address on the article, and mark 
it for ‘‘ Prize competition,’’ and address THE ETUDE, 
1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. , 

A contestant may enter more than one essay. 

The length should be 1500 words, or about two columns 
of the journal. 

The subject matter should be in keeping with the 
character of the journal. Stories, historic matter, or 
articles in praise of the power of music are not so desir- 
able as topics that are vital to the teacher’s work. 

Competition is open to all. Closes March 1, 1900. 


CHILDHOOD SONGS. 


BY THOMAS TAPPER. 


Il. 


To teach a child-song well one must he a child-lover 
and a song-lover ; the child to be loved not for what it 
is, but for what it may become; the song to be loved 
not alone for the pleasure it gives now, but for the 
future pleasure one may have merely by turning to it. 
That is the great joy of mental possessions; we use 
them but to increase them. 

The child finds his songs, and they find him. Yet we 
are not to bide content after we have environed him 
with a few melodies. Whatever of this he may gather 
through us must not leave him unaltered. It must cause 
him to discover in himself Power—Power to find songs 
and Power to make them. 

Do we know what a Song is? A poet makes his verse, 
and no two people read it from the same perception. 
One gives it in impassioned speech ; another mumbles it 
in the voice of death; he is not enkindled by it, for it 
does not reach him ; and as it does not reach him, it may 
not, through him, reach another. But still another 
reader comes—one whose voice has many tones. When 
this one’s instinet is keen, and his art kept holy, others 
delight to read after him ; for he can put his reading in 
signs which others may read and sing, if they be close 
observers of his inscribing 

Now and then a remarkable interpreter of verses 
records his interpretation in books of song. It is the 
keen scent for knowing this interpreter and for reading 
his inscribings that the child must ultimately obtain, 
Never mind the years it costs; give him the power to 
yead the writings of a song master, and he will have a 
lofty inheritance. ‘ : 

We may scrutinize the child’s education at any point, 
and always we come upon the same fact: give him 
Power, and Judgment to use the Power, and he will 
gather riches, Nothing so clearly marks the uncommon 
teacher as the knowledge that it is the Power to Do, 
and not the material thing gained 
by Doing, thatisof value. Unless 
we so view it, life becomes a panor- 
rama of little possessions, when 
otherwise it would he an endless 
perspective of possibilities. 

But about child-songs again: 
Will the child so euvironed and 
taught choose and love only classic 
utterances? fone may not be mis- 
understood, one may answer by 
saying, training should not so im- 
poverish him. What training will 
accomplish for him is this: Tt will 
permit him classically to interpret 
thesong heloves. he it Adelaide” 
or “Robin Adair.’’ It is less a 
question of choice but more a 
question of how to interpret the 


A GREAT FAULT OF THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT. 


BY ALFRED H, HAUSRATH. 


AMERICANS love dash. They admire the man of quick- 
ness and of energy. They applaud heartily him who has 
the ability to convert knowledge into cash. They have 
a very warm feeling for him, and when they observe 
how easily, to all appearances, he acquires money, they 
rush to his aid and lend him a hand. Nay, they will 
even inconvenience themselves in order to secure this 
mans services. 

Af boldness, courage, and patience were always coupled 
with talent, the world would be the better for the cr- 
cumstance, 

Americans love to see things in motion; they hate 
stagnation, and are intolerant Be stationary ‘hinge and 
of stationary people. ‘‘ He is a hustler”? is a very com- 
Sey fad aomplimentary: expression. All this thing is 
eee edly a very good thing for the nation in general. 
aol is all very well. A man may hustle through a 
Aare but in the art life one must go slowly at 
pee is is a field where haste is not the most impor- 
pants on the program. This is just where the 
ay sree yes music student must be called upon 
folate au ‘ace about. What this student needs first 
feta is to be taught to make haste slowly. The 
deveriel e to become proficient musicians by futile 
cet aoe cuts over long fields of labor is most 
eles at the average American music student 
cae ly epee for isa patent knowledge accumulator ; 
pom ing that will absorb the hard-earned knowledge 

se predecessors in the twinkling of an eye, and 

Seat chase lump ready for immediate 
5 im this and he will be happy. 

ae’, ponds earnest, patient student ! ate aot ad- 

ey you ; they are, however, intended as a warn- 

aaa 0, with hasty impatience, plunge for the 

A one-mile run can not be i i 

r an accomplished with the 
inate rapidity ofa hundred-yard dash. That is 
dusters ou le with the average music student in this 
aan et @ Imagines every goal can be reached by a 
oa As are not alike ; some must be approached 
ale Lee Fi usic has such a goal. No one would attempt 
aoe aoa ihe Rotten to the top of a mountain. To 
Tenched, it can not be arose ne EY 
dane, pest advice that can he given these rushing, 
sae, Pp unging students is, walk! Hasten slowly, 
nae re deliberately, with the eye and determina- 
lara sea the goal. One can walk farther than 
ttle thine ne then, by the wayside there are many 
sane er ne a e observed and lessons to be learned ; 
eae oeas ow edge sparkling in the sunshine. They 
carne indo "Pk hes pad ea at ee 

; t ! and cherish them ; ¢ 
Sea you supremely happy. Should 96n hate 
Se hits mn at times, then go back over the ground 
Ae Ghat de end run to your heart’s con- 

y cs no harm, if 
walked intelligently; but over new areata wee 
, 


run. Remember, t) 
moun! , the muse commands you to hasten 


work chosen. And with songs 
or aught else. could there he a 


better purpose ? 


MUSICAL PUZZLE. 

Tue figure which follows con- 
tains the notation of a familiar 
melody. We suggest that teach- 
ers get their pupils to try to find 
out what melody this is, and who 
wrote it. 

One good way will be to study 
it closely and to seek some famil- 
jar strain. The name of the 
melody and the composer will he 
printed in Tae Erupe for Feb 
ruary. 


HOME NOTES. 


Tue sixth conversational lecture-recital of the regular Thurs- 
day evening series was given at the Clavier Company's Piano 
School on November 23d. The lecture was one of the most inter- 
esting of the series, and very valuable to teachers and students of 
the pianoforte. 


Mr. Freperick Maxson, organist, of Philadelphia, has recently 
given several enjoyable recitals. On November 10th, at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa, ; on November 16th, at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; 
and a series of four on consecutive Monday evenings in the Central 


Congregational Church, Philadelphia. 


Mr, War. J. Henperson will deliver his second lecture on the 
“Classic and Romantic in Piano Music” at the New York Coles 
of Music on the afternoon of January 3d. Miss Florence Terre 
Will illustrate at the piano. 

Mr, Jasres W. Hrnz’s second pupils? recital was given on De- 


cember 16th. Miss Idalia Levy, soprano, and Miss Edith Belehes, 
contralto, assisted. 


THE pupils of James M. Tracy, Des Moines, Iowa, gave @ PH 
recital on the evening of November 27th. 


Tue sixteenth piano recital by the pupils of 
Sprankle, Indianapolis, was given on the evening of 


ano 


Mr. Walter S. 
November 8th. 


A Prano and voice recital of the Musical Department of Austin 
College, Effingham, Ill, was given under the direction of Iola 3 
Gilbert, on November 4th. A second evening was given on Nore 
ber 6th. Miss Gilbert is also president of the Musical Culture Ct 
of Effingham, Ill. 

r 24th in the Central Con- 
ya, at which Mr. J. W- 
d Miss Annie Buckle. 

¢ Music and Elocution 


rred on the evening of 
'e8S. 


A cuorr concert was given on Octobe 
Bregational Church, Winnipeg, Manitot 
Matthews assisted; also Mile, G. Mollot ani 


Tux first recital given by the students of th 
Departments of the Polytechnic College occu 0 
November 27th, Mime, A. von Kalow 4s musical directr 
der Henneman, 


Ture thirty-third musicale given by Mr. Alexander © Nt! 


of St. Louis, Mo., was held on Sunday afternoon, 
These musicales are given weekly. 

A MUSICALE was given by the Ladies’ Chorus Club 
‘Texas, on December 6th, under the direction of Mr. 
Rome, Ga., gave an 
nother on November 


of San Antonio, 
H, Clark, Jr. 


THE St. Cecilia Society of Shorter College, 
evening with Chopin on November 6th, and 4 
20 


usic, Cedar Rapids, 


Tire eighty-fifth recital at the College of M Saas 


Towa, of which Wm, J. Hall is president, was given 0D 
25th by Miss Sadie Carskaddon. "" 
i mber 
THE recital given by Mr. C. Rupprecht, Pe Oe a igs 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Zion Chureh, St. i 1 
very enjoyable, Mrs, Dr. C. G. Bang, whose voice * 
Sacred music, assisted, 
Church of Our Saviour, Roslin- 
Jiussell Sanborn. 
of Wilkesbarre, Pa,, gave & 


AN organ recital was given in the 
dale, Mass., on November 234, by E. 
THE pupils of Geo. Marks Evans, 
recital on the evening of November 28th. 
by the stud 
Jumbia, Mo., 


of the De- 
A PIANO and song recital was giveD re evening 
peauent of Music, Stephens College, Co 
of December 18th. ican R 
Aw organ recital was given the Daughters of oe Santo Va, 
lution on October 25th by Mr. F. R. Webb, 0 
assisted by the Misses Bayne and Hopkins. 
ember 12th by 
Music, Oxford 
‘nt of the 
and of unust! 


evo~ 


Miss Mary Jo- 
College, Oxford, 
fall term. The 
al variety- 


THE piano recital given on Dec 
Sephine Wight, of the Faculty of 
Ohio, was by far the most important eve 


Program as a brilliant one, Lesche- 

Miss Hee a aeil of Carl Faelten, and later of 

tiaky, : xs, and Influ- 
AN itlustrated lecture on ‘Bach: His Life, ee in the Doane 

nee,” was given on the evening of November ah director of 

College Chapel, Crete, Neb. by Mr. W. Irving Ane” 

the Department of Music. wontributed an in- 
Ma, Cans A, Fiscirer, of St. Paul Minn. COMA cwigtiche 


teresting article on ‘St, Paul asa Musical City 


Volkszeitung” last month. 

Miss Mary Hatrock, pianiste, 
Successful engagement with the P 
She will also play with the Kneisel Quart 
delphia during the season. ; 

Tue thirteenth organ recital was given eh - 
Northampton, Mass,, on the evening of Octobe 
B. Story presiding. 

We acknowledge the receipt of 1899 
Phis College of Music, of which R. / 
Forsyth are the musical directors. 


ii er 

of philadelphia, Be ath 
jast 5 

ittaburg Orebestra te 
a vena Princeton and Phila- 


1 the Edwards Chureb, 
ath, Professor £. 


jus of the Mem- 
1900 prospectus of M0 NC 


Jefferson Hall and ¢ 


oo eet 
amut Club, of New Or 


Wer acknowledge the prospectus of the G Sa de president. The 
clty, of which the Rev. Dr. Howard Duflie! 
Meotings are held fortnightly. sentuy ist year iB 
‘THe musica kindergarten introduced 80 ae ‘a dixottor; will be 
the Monroe School of Music, of which A Lie te ad a propitious 
Madea prominent feature this year. ‘The 8° 
Wye Chureb Cathedral, St. 


anist of Christ 


organ 
interest in botl al and Org 


Mr. H. H. Darpy, org! 
Louis, has done much to awaken z 
5 tise 5. 
Music among the audiences in St. Louis 
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WE have on hand a surplus 
stock of operas by the leading 
composers in various forms, 
as vocal scores, piano scores, 
vocal gems, and piano gems, which we wish to dispose 
of at nominal rates—operas by such composers as Mas- 
cagni, Auber, Rossini, Donizetti, Sullivan, ete. This 
stock is not second-hand, but new ; some copies may be 
somewhat shelf-worn, but otherwise perfect. Our offer 
for this month, or as long as the stock holds out, is as 
follows: For $1.00 we will send one Vocal Score, one 
Piano Score, one Vocal Gems, one Piano Gems, and pay 
all transportation, the selection to be left, to us. Send 
in your orders early, a3 the stock is limited. Parties 
with whom we have good accounts may have same 
charged to their regular account, but the postage in that 


case will be extra. : 


a 


OPERAS BELOW 
COST. 


We have obtained control of the sale of a very im- 
portant work, entitled ‘‘One Hundred Years of Musie 
jn America.” This book has been published put a 
short time, and we have come into the possession of the 
entire edition of the work. It is the only work giving 
a complete account of the musical activity of America 
jn the past one hundred years. It includes every phase 
of activity in music, such as church TAUEIG) festivals, 
national music, biographies of distinguished workers, 
There are between 700 and 800 pages in the 


tc. ! 
oe and it contains upward of two hundred full-page 
carats with biographical sketches. 
® The retail price of the work is $6.00. For the month 


of January, oF a8 long as our edition lasts, we will 
supply the work for only $1.85, postpaid. 
‘We also have a few volumes bound in full morocco, 
with the three sides gilt edged—in other words, it is the 
lition de luxe. These volumes sell for $10.00. We 
i a few of them to dispose of for $2.50. This bind- 
ae as handsome as it can possibly be made. ; 
here are only @ limited number of this edition, and 
us come, first served. Cash must accompany all orders 
for this work. If the work is charged to any of our 


patrons, the postage will be additional. 


NG the present year we expect to issue a num- 
per of very handsome supplements ; ngs only: of ue 

usicians, but other musical subjects that will be 
great es for the music studio or the parlor. These will 
eee out in the most attractive style, and each one 
be aan be worth fully the price of the journal. 
of ae pruary issue we expect to begin the publica- 
In io Ke series, and we are in hopes to have them 
tion 


appear every other month. 


DuRI 


ce with the tendency of education in 
has drifted toward the abandonment of 
have held sway for the last fifty 
we intend to issue a volume for use instead of 
The tendency is to substitute BIERES containing 
ical work jnstead of Jong books of études and ex- 
yrs We will call our work ‘‘ The Modern Student,” 
i somposed entirely of study pieces. 
_ ipa ite a ee volumes, beginning with 
pe ES tely easy pieces and reaching to the medium 
ye ea ge nt We will for the time being publish 
ot eee the first one. The pieces will all be 
ov teed but contain a great deal of technical material, 
eet rpeggios, the trill, the octave, ete. There has 
— be es a volume of this kind issued, and it will no 
a a aaah by both teacher and pupil. 
os aint first of all, will be to have only the best 


the best composers, and well edikd. The 
One can tell at a glance that 


In pursuant 
piano, which ‘ 
gets of studies which 
years, 
these. 


ercises. 


ieces by 
Tot will also be graded. 


a volume of this kind will be valuable. They will 
retail at $1.00 each. Our special offer for the month of 
January will be 35 cents, postpaid. This barely covers 
the cost of paper and printing. 


Mr. Goopricn’s work on ‘‘ Theory of Interpretation ”” 
is at last completed, and we feel like apologizing to our 
advance subscribers for the long delay in issuing the 
book. It was unavoidable, and there were a great many 
mechanical difficulties to overcome that we did not 
foresee. Weshould be pleased to have the opinion of 
those who have had an opportunity to examine the 
work, The retail price of the work will be $2.00, sub- 
ject to the usual discount to the profession. 


Tux Ervpe for 1900 will be enriched by many novel- 
ties. There has never been a time in the history of the 
journal when it has had such a promising outlook. 
The corps of editors is constantly being strengthened, 
and the list of contributors contains all the best writers 
on musical subjects. The journal has been publishing 
almost entirely new material, that has been especially 
written for it. Our readers may look forward for the 
coming year to a better, a stronger, a larger, and a finer 
journal in every respect. 


We have still for sale a few of the ‘Great Com- 
posers’? calendars. They are very suitable for studio or 
library. Each calendar is adorned with twelve portraits 
of great composers, the whole design being printed in 
three colors, It retails for 10 cents, or $1.00 a dozen. 

THE medallion heads of the composers which we have 
been selling during the holidays make a very suitable 
ornament for the household or studio, They are pro- 
file views of the most famous composers. The head 
itself is about three inches square, mounted on card- 
board a little larger than cabinet size. They come 
packed in a box, so that they carry by mail very safely. 
The cardboard has an easel attachment. The price is 
only 25 cents, postpaid. 


“ProruREs from the Lives of the Great Composers,” 
by Thos. Tapper, an advertisement of which will be 
found elsewhere, has been received by the advance sub- 
scribers with as much satisfaction as any book which we 
have published. There have been few books that we 
have published for which the advance list of subscribers 
has heen as large as for this one. 

This is a child’s own book of the composers, The 
story into which the biographies are woven touches not 
only the biography delightfully, but some history as 
well, and presents the scenes in so vivid a manner that 
children will never forget them. 

We could, perhaps, not say more in favor of the work 
than the following testimonial will prove : 

“The copy of Tapper’s ‘Pictures from the Lives of the Great 
Composers’ has been received. I wish to express my delight after 
reading it, he children have here a most fascinating set of 
tales, equal in charm to any fairy stories, and teachers will rejoice 
in the clever manner of impressing the youthful mind with the 
yaluo of concentrated attention, 

“Mr, Tapper has displayed a positive genius for arousing the 
ambition of students of music in his other works, but in this ho 
has surely crowned his efforts, The little ones are eager for more 
as soon as they hear the first chapter, and the historic points are 
so given as to fix themselves readily in mind, The iden of chrono- 
logic association is another of the author's inspirations, The 
whole ‘ get-up’ of the book is artistie—the type, paper, and bind- 
ing; a very dainty conceit that of carrying the fleur-de-lis and 
cloth-of-gold mystery into the decoration of the cover,  Alto- 
gother, it is artistically satisfying. B, M, Watson,” 

The price of the book is $1.25, less our usual discount 
on bound volumes to the profession. 
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THE younger generation of business men have never 
experienced such an era of prosperity as we are at the 
present time passing through. 

In our business all manufactured articles, owing to 
the increase in the demand, have been increased in 
price. Paper mills, printers, binders, all have so much 
work to do that they positively refuse to accept more. 
This is both good and bad. We have no intention of 
increasing our prices, although everything we are using 
or making to-day is costing us from ten to forty per 
cent. more, and we can only be repaid by doing a larger 

business. 

Oar facilities are equal to almost any demands. We 
hhandled here during the Christmas rush mails twice as 
large as our average, and we are pleased to say that all 
orders were attended to as promptly as at any other 
time ; our main claim is for promptness. Orders which 
were received here at half past five o’clock in the even- 
ing were sent off the same night. 

We are prepared to supply every college and teacher 
in the country with everything that they need in their 
work. Our own publications are not to be surpassed by 
those of any other publisher. Our stock is the best 
selected and one of the largest in the country. 

If you have not given us a trial in the filling of your 
orders, we want you to at least send for our catalogues, 
which will explain much more fully our general system 
of dealing. 

ACCORDING to our usual custom, to those of our sub- 
scribers who renew their subscriptions during the present 
month we will make the following offer : 

If you will send $2.00, we will send to you, in addi- 
tion to renewing your subscription for one year, a copy 
of ‘‘Pianoforte Music,’’ by Jno. C. Fillmore. This 
work is a history of piano music, with biographic 
sketches and critical estimates of its greatest masters. 
It groups the composers of pianoforte music and their 
works into their natural epochs, defining each of these 
according to their characteristics. The work has passed 
through seven editions, so you will see it is not a new 
one, but it is a standard work, and one which should be 
in the library of every musician. 

To those who will send $1.75, we will renew their 
subscriptions for a year and send them a copy of the 
work by E. M. Sefton, ‘‘How to Teach, How to 
Study.” 

Mr. Sefton has had extended experience [in training 
young teachers in his normal classes, and this work 
appeals particularly to that class. 

oo 

We have found that our subscribers appreciate books 
of music and musical literature as premiums to a much 
greater extent than other articles. No doubt one very 
substantial reason for this is that we can be much more 
liberal with the books that we publish ourselves than 
anything else. We reckon our premiums on the exact 
cost of the books tous. There are, indeed, few of our 
subscribers who have not, at some time or another, 
availed themselves of these offers. 

We want you, if you have not already done so, to 
send to us for our little pamphlet, ‘‘ About Tur Erups,” 
which tells not only the history of this journal, but 
how to secure subscribers, and gives a long list of all 
the premiums which we give to those obtaining sub- 
scriptions for us. 

We have at the present time a subscription list 
which, we can truthfully say, is greater, according to 
the published records, than all the other musical papers 
combined. This is due to the fact that our subscribers 
have appreciated our work, and have shown their appre- 

ciation by obtaining new subscribers for us. All that 
we can do in return is to give them as liberal a premium 
as we possibly can, and we have attempted to do this in 
every instance. 

January is the greatest subscription month of the 
year, owing, no doubt, to the fact of being the beginning 
of the volume We hope that our increase during the 
present month will be as great as it has always been, 
and we thank you all fur anything that you may do 
toward this end. 


THE ETUDE 


MUSIC IN THIS ISSUE. 


“ANITRA’S DANCE,” op. 46, No. 3, by Edvard 
Grieg. For a description of this beautiful and effective 
composition, see page opposite to music. 


“ Weppine Marcx”? from ‘‘ Lohengrin,” by Wilhelm 
Richard Wagner. A duet for the piano. Wagner, one 
of the greatest dramatic composers of the nineteenth 
century, was born May 22, 1813, in Leipzig, and died 
February 13, 1883, in Venice. ‘‘ Lohengrin’? was 
written in 1847, and was first produced under the direc- 
tion of Liszt August 28, 1850, at Weimar, and this 
‘* Wedding March,” or ‘‘ Bridal Chorus,’’ as it is called 
in the opera, is one of its most popular themes. 


““TpzAL DANcE,’’ by Eugenio Sorrentino. This 
African serenade is the latest composition from the pen 
of the distinguished director of the Banda Rossa, and 
will no doubt become very popular. He is the author 
of ‘‘ Willow, Grove’? and ‘‘ Harriet’? Marches, two of 
the most popular marches written. 

“Huntina ScENE,’”’ op. 65, by Gustav Merkel. 
This characteristic musical sketch, depicting the bugle 
call, the galloping of horses, and the running of the 
hounds, was written by Gustav Merkel, a distinguished 
organist and composer, who was born November 12, 
1827, at Oberoderwitz (near Zittau), and died October 
12, 1885, in Dresden. 

“THE GOLDEN WEDDING,’’;by Gabriel-Marie, one 
of the modern French composers. This little gem for 
the piano is a composition that is well worth careful 
study, in order to bring out all of its various shadings. 
It is a dance written in the old style of 1700. 


‘¢A Primrose.” Song by Grace Lee Brown. This 
song isa little gem. The words are beautiful and the 
music very effective. 

‘THE FLUTE PLAYER,” op. 141, by B. Wolff. This 
composition is a beautiful and very effective study of 
the trill, and the melody must be well defined and 
played with a round, singing tone. The trill (a kind 
of flute obligato) must be played very evenly through- 
out, and if the phrasing and other marks of expression 
are carefully studied, the labor will be well repaid. 


“THE GOLDEN PATHWAY.’ Song by Hamilton 
Gray. This charming song is suitable for church, con- 
cert, or parlor. It is easy to sing, and can be added to 
any singer's repertoire. 

‘(THe MARSEILLES Hymn,” by Claude Joseph 
Rouget De Lisle. A duet for the piano. This national 
air of France was written in the year 1792, by De Lisle, 
a young officer in the garrison at Strasburg, where he 
was very popular in the triple capacity of poet, violinist, 
and singer. He was born at Montaigne, Lons-le-Saulnier, 
May 10, 1760, and died June 27, 1836. 


Notices for this column inserted at 8 cents a word for one insertion, 
payable in advance. Copy must be received by the 20th of the 
previous month to insure publication in the next number, 


MERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS’ EXAMINA- 
tions. The Winter Examinations for Associate- 


ship in the American Guild of Organists will be held in 
New York and other cities on January 17th and 18th, 
1900. Inquiries should be addressed to R. H. Woode- 
nau, Chairman Committee on Examinations, 1346 
Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. By order of the Council. 


my OR SALE—THE PATRONAGE, GOOD-WILL, 

and lease of building of a fine established private 
School of Music and Oratory in splendid Ohio town. 
For full particulars address Mare W. Stafford, Ironton, 
Ohio. 


TUDIO IN GOOD LOCATION OFFERED, RENT 
free, in return for player and use of instrument on 
Sunday evenings and at other stated times. Lady pre- 
ferred. Address Universal Brotherhood League, Box F, 
320 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IANIST WANTED.—AN EXPERIENCED PIANO 

teacher, with broad culture and independence, can 

find a permanent, profitable field in the capital of Okla 
homa. Address WINFIELD S. Smiru, Guthrie, Okla. 


IGARS.— LOCAL AGENTS, DEALERS, AND 
private smokers will do well to write to W. E. 
Krum & Co., Reading, Pa., for a price-list of their 
cheap, high-grade cigars. Their prices and quality of 
cigars will really astonish you. 


No house has ever given me the service that you have. 
Miss L. H. GUARDENIER. 


Tam very much pleased with ‘‘ Modern Sonatinas,” 
edited sby Maurits Leefson. They are very bright and 
pleasing, as well as instructive, and the pupil is indeed 
hard to satisfy who fails to find them interesting. 

Mrs. T. S. Taytor. 

After a three months’ trial of the “ Sy 
tinas 23 ST am pleased to tell you that Sarena 
delighted with them. They find it a pleasure to practice 
for, as they say, each new piece is prettier than the last. 

SisTERS oF Sr, JosEPH’s CONVENT. 


It is a pleasure to deal wi i i 
age so aay business seer by Spare 
ous, C. W. FuLLwoop. 

Your ‘‘ Special Offers? are always satisfactory. 

Mrs. C. H. PARKER, 


I have found your house a ver 


which to order. EL Y satisfactory one from 


EANOR B. CUNNINGHAM. 
I received the Piano Novelties for Nov 
: vember, 
one is a gem. Mrs. M. H. ered 
I can not too highly recomm d : 
Offers”? 8 ats have taken advantage of them ae 
delighted with the books. mae was 
EMMA Gryuvinye BURKEE 


I can honestly sa; i 
house. ¥ say T have been used fairly by your 
ARR. 


I have carefully examined your ‘' 
and G@ i 
leaflet, by W. F. Gates, and find the axercicesturactie i 
they can not fail to promote flexibility of finger, hana 
and arm, doing away with much dry, unmusion| arnt 
a Gro. Prarr Maxim. 
esire to thank you for your prom t i i 
my orders during the past year. ie Pecan ere 
with your publications, Mrs. §. 8. THoe 
It is with pleasure that with the be. inni ‘ 
J n 
‘‘musie year’? I resume business zelationa otie oe 
house ; my orders have always been filled in the Paes 
satisfactory manner possible. mae 
Miss N. E. Nicuors, 


I have dealt with you for nearly a 
i v year now, 
much pleased with your promptness in anne ae 
and I do not buy musical merchandise of any other firm, 
Mrs. WINIFIELD HUBLER, — 
T have been pleased with the prompt attention which 


my orders have received, and I 
tinue my account with you, erie ie 


Everything that comes from your house is first-clagg, 
LUELLA J. Gipson, 


our entire business connecti 
i on 

Dr. A. E, BRAINARD, 
Your musie for teaching purposes is of the best, 

JENNIE RANDALL, 
nd the monthly ‘ ; 
; 1 Y ‘On Sale’? 
a great Help In my teaching i 

irs, J. E. Hianky 

Tae Ervpe has proved itself a 1 
much interest to m - 
more beautiful side 


You may continue to se: 
packages. I find them 


: Ip to m y 
y. pupils, helping them to. cee 
of music and its effect on people. 7 
NELLIE M. Woops 

i consider this (December) month’s & a 


fine, the articles on § 
e 2 Schuman 
double its price. ea 


is E extremely 
Making it worth 
Mrs. A. A, Swinton, 
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& 
OF... 
THEO. [Dresser. 


1708 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


xs 
Latest... 
Publications 


Any of the following sent post 


Dk kd 
paid on receipt of marked price. 


os 
Complete catalogues sent free 


To responsible teachers we will send oF 
ications at special prices. 
filled to all parts of the country. 


on application. 
examination any of our publ. 
Mail orders solicited and 


2723. Hawley, C. B. 

Song for Alto or 

Grade IV......csccsecsnsesceereeces coneeseneesees 

A fine concert or teaching song by one of the most 

popular composers of the day. It is specially well 
suited to develop sustained singing. 


Oehmler, Leo. Dearie. Song for 

Medium Voice. Grade IV . 2 

A gem of a Scotch ballad, full of the character 0! 
this favorite style of song. 

Farringer, Ed. BE. Pretty Grace. 

Song for Medium Voice. Grade III, 


[A little song that is just suited for an encore piece, 
or for study in the expressive use of the voice in tell 
ing a little story in song. 


I Long for You. 
Medium Voice. 


2862. 


2863. 


2914. Hiindel, J. F.; arranged by H. D. 
Hewitt. Celebrated Largo. Grade 
eo eee. 30 
III..... Rae 
This is an easy and very effective arrangement of 
this celebrated Largo. 
2931. Wilm, N. von. Op. 12, No.5. Teas- ., 
ing (Neckereien). Grade IIL. 2 
A fine piece for drill in phrasing and variety in 
touch “this melodious and interesting in harmous. 
‘The style of the music is light and capricious, as indi- 
cated by the title. 
2954. Schehlmann, Louis. At the Brook. a0 
Moments Musical. Grade III.. F a E 
A fine piece suitable for teaching and recital use, 
A ine re rdapted for study in variety of totens 
Piet, and phrasing. Tt is fall of poetry and bas & 
certain pastoral quality. 
2955. Neumann, F. Op. 6, No.1. Ro 1 
Grade II ca sae ie 
A little lyric that can be used for the purph®t | 
developing. singing touch. Some easy work in 
octaves. ‘ 
2957. Harold, H.J. Song of Spring. Grade 40 
TUL, .-sasszae pcoconsnnee 
i S| but 
i inary “Spring Song” style, b 
gia he Bra Paaine lett uaa thas BOSEA RS 
melody work. sf 
2959. Oesten, Theodor. OP- 202 Nee 
Dollie’s Dream and Awa 4 ne 
Glenda Uissessevsyacsnstee hee eines 
A little piece of descriptive music with noe, 
indicate the various menninet» ey eral piece 
i leas i. e Sabai ‘al 
fie mlodteg pa rsractudy an vatiewy ob 52'S 
sion and style. 
ri ms. 
2944. Pratt, Harmel. Spring Blosso Pn 
Grade III tanvanenscnnererts? i 
The character of the piece is well indicate oom 
title—melodious, ornate, and grace! : 4 teneggios, 
posed principally of scale passages an 
both hands taking part in the work. m . 
i i i Tov 
2945. Sorrentino, Bugenlo. wilew ame, 
March. Arranged 10 100 
Grade IIL...-++ ag aenceaaeceeee® ie 
‘This arrangement was. scored by the compy played 
director of the celebrated “Banda Bae ans one 0 
by this organization in their concerts. 
the best marches before the public. 
2946. Micode, J. L. Op. 8, No. 20 
in B-flat. Grade IL.. 
The principal feature of this Hite 
ri inating with a turn, auC ato oho? 
of lcating wih ater eettiy ome 
adapted for teachers’ use. sail 
2947, Wilm, N. von. Op. 14, No. 6. 2 40 
Marcia. Grade V serene 
A brond, dignified composition tn toe, , 
can be used for recitals or teaching vor are Jesson 
tations by Mr. Constantin vou Sternbere v piece will 
in themselv: The chords are mullians 
give good practice in chord-piaying- eas 
eo a z 
2018, Wilm, N. von. Op. ? valee 50 


Grade IV---++ : pupils 
that will Pitan arpes 


that en, WA 
niddle poe iyo two Land, 
aed 0 


value, 


promptu. 

A brilliant concert W 
and an audience. The 
gio ompaniment div 
has considerable technic 


2949, Pratt, Harmel. Sego Lilies. Rondo 
Caprice. Grade IIL. wecceceesreees 80 


A very useful piece in expressive study, introduc- 
ing a great deal of variety. It will interest a musical 
pupil very much. 


2950. Schneider, Erwin. Concert Waltz. 
Grade [V......ccceececesteeseeeeeeseeseenees teeees 
A fine concert waltz, modern in style and work- 
manship, and yet not difficult. It is very melodious 

and brilliant. 


60 


2951. Franklin, Frederic A. Peasants’ 

Festival. Grade Iss evevasek 

A composition in mazurka rhythm, with its strong 

accents and captivating swing, always pleases young 
pupils, ‘This is melodious as well. 


The Commander 


30 


2952, Hewitt, H. D. 
March. Grade IL...sseesseessereeerres a 40 
In the popular two-step style, It has melody, fine 
harmony, and plenty of life, ‘There is some octave 
work. 
2932. Zitterbart, Fidelis. Aladdin Polka. 
Four Hands. Grade II. . 40 


[A sprightly duet in a dance rhythm that is in every 
sensera gem of melody. Both primo aud secondo 

arts arginteresting, but not difficult, aud the com- 
Bined effect particularly brilliant and pleasing. 


2933, Ravina, H. Op.14,No.1. Etude de 
Style. Grade IV.... 


Exceedingly brilliant and graceful movement, 
favorite with all good pianists. 


20 


2934-2937. Engelmann, H. My First Re- 
pertoire. Grade I. 


2934. Waltz. Op. 372, INO; Teecee 30 
2935. Schottische. Op. 372, 

No. 8 sesvssares wearers 30 
2936. Polka. Op. 372, No. 9....... 25 


9937. March. Op. 372, No. 10. .. 25 


pieces in dance rhy.bm, 


8 easy teaching 
Banebior Cee, E PeCarefully fingered and 


elodious and interesting 
Tying well for small hands. ; 
Op. 372, No. ll. 
Scherzo. Grade L. 
» in it, consider- 
and a graceful melody that 


H. Op. 372, No. 12. 
Sonatina. Grade l... 
at may well be used asa 
Hece in this style, It is so easy that even 
er pupils may learn it, and yet it is very interest- 
ing, musically. It has but one movement. 
Valse Lente. 
ae 50 
modern style by a 


2939. Engelmann, 
A la Haydn. 
‘A fine little sonatina th: 


30 


2940. Sieveking, Martinus. 

Grade IV... 

e concert waltz in the true mo 

caabratel pianist and composer. It is wor thy a place 

on any program and in any repertoire. ee has been 
carefully edited by Mr. Constantin von Sternberg. 


9941. Kullak, Th. A Silent Prayer. 
II... au 


Grade 


imple little piece in thre 
Gene ahi eare the spirit indicated by the title. 


2943. Pratt, Harmel. 
Grade IIT...- See rie é 

‘ne lyrie style, the accompaniment in the firs 

ave ining of the arpoggio type, which figure passes 

Par eet hand later. Usoful for acquiring 2 sing- 


ing touch 


Remembrance. 
30 


During 
JANUARY 


© dm SPECIAL SALE 
PIAN () \) some high-grade 
PIANOS 


lightly shop-worn will be sold at reduced prices. 

« sli i 

Correspondence is solicited, and all information 
ro) 


cheerfully furnished by 


CHARLES H. FISCHER 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pac-Simile 


IRRITATED T 
Mb bis 


A Classical Collection for the Average Player 


WU AOMORI RELI Ntd RAI EDU eee 


The Lighter Compositions of 
CHOPIN 


FOR THE PIANO PRICE, $1.00 


A collection of the compositions of one of the most 
original and poetical composers for the piano. Only the 
most desirable and more easily played compositions 
have been selected, making a valuable addition to the 
repertoire of any player of average ability. The edition 
is everything that could be desired, both technically and 
mechanically. 


Revised from the editions of Klindworth, 


Kullak, Mikuli, and others 
With Portrait and Biographical Sketch 


Published by THEO. PRESSER 
1708 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Album of Miscellaneous Piano 
—=> Compositions 


By EDVARD GRIEG 
PRICE, $1.00 


With Portrait and Biography 


GRIEG, ‘‘ The Chopin of the North” as Bulow terms 
him, has likewise been termed ‘‘the greatest composer 
living.”? His music naturally appeals to Norway first 
of all, but the rest of the world have not been able to 
withstand the strange charm of its beauty. 

This collection has been selected with great care, to 
represent all his different styles. It has been graded 
edited, and revised by Dr. Wm. Mason, M. Leefson, 
Cc. von Sternberg, Wm. H. Sherwood, and others. : 

_This edition is without an equal from every point of 
view. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher 
1708 Chestnut Street, 


ARTHUR NIKISCH 


writes as follows concerning the 


Masons-Hanlin 


Puno ga Fortes 


“I believe your Pianos to be of the very first 
rank,and the artist must ' necessarily feel a sense 
of gratitude to you for making possible the 
means for an expression of his profound and de 

ep 
or his light and fanciful ae” feelings.” : 


Masons Hamlin Co. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
3 & 5 West 18th Street. 146 Boylston Street. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


PRESERVE 
YOUR GOPIES OF THE ETUDE. 


THE KIUDE BINDER. 


It is simple but complete, cheap but durable, 
and beautiful in appearance. 

It has a solid wooden back, which always keeps it 
in shape, and it does not mutilate the contents. 

The copies are instantly but securely bound by the 
thin slats which run the length of the periodical, and yet 
can be removed at pleasure. 

Bach Binder holds twelve copies, or a full year’s sub- 
scription, of the Htude. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 
THEO, PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St,, Philada, 
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THE ETUDE 


A Band-Book of Musical Literature 


“age 
For Musieal Clubs, Classes, 
and Private Students .... 


The... 


Masters 
and Their 


Yove 
W. S. B. MATHEWS, 


Author of “How to Understand Music,” 
“A Popular History of Music,” 
“Music: Its Ideals and Methods,” etc., atc 


Price, Clotbebound, $1.50, 


THE WORK CONSISTS OF 
PART I. The Masters and Their Music. 
PART II. Modern Masters and American Composer: 


HE First Part contains material for Fon Musical 
Hvenings or Classes, consisting of Biograph- 
ical and Critical Annotations, carefully selected Musical 
Illustrations, etc., relating to Bach, Hiindel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, and Liszt; calculated to show what kind 
of music they wrote, the relations and differences be- 
tween the composers, and to give an idea of the true 
place of each in Musical Art. 

There is also in addition a Second Part, contain- 
ing Six Musical Evenings or Programs, prepared with 
equal care upon Brahms, Grieg, Gottschalk and Mason, 
MacDowell, Arthur Foote and Mre. H. H. A. Beach 
Scharwenka, Jensen and Paderewski, Rubinstein and 
Techaikowsky, and miscellaneous programs of American 
Composers. 


Published by... 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pz 


Teacher’s Pocket Metronome. 


Price, Nickel-plated, 50 Cents, Net, Postpaid 


Giving the correct Metronomic Marka after the 
Maelzel Standard, together with the 
True Tempos of all the Dances. 


These instruments have been especially manufactur+ 
for Taz Ervups, and will be sent as a premium to any or 
sending two subscribers. Address 


THEO, PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


an mat vacice SIOHt Singing 


system to teach 
The Galin-Paris-Chevé Method. 
A Revised and Augmented English Edition, by 
JOHN ZOBANAKY, 
THE RECOGNIZED EXPONENT IN AMERICA. 


Endorsed by Rossini, Gounod, and others, 
Gold Medals: London, 1862 ; Paris, 1867, ’78, ’89. 


The Chevé Method enables the pupil to read 
music at sight in the same way that one reads 
from a book ; the pupils are taught to read the 
staif notation from the firstlesson. Ifa teacher 
prompts to the pupil one or more soundsinan .- 
exercise, the teacher does the work, not the 
pupil, If reviewing an exercise several times, 
it is merely memorized, thereby the pupil 
recites and is prevented from learning to 
read, which is the main subject of our system, 


Complete in ten books ; five of which are now published 
at 50 cents each. Introductory Theory volume $1.25. 


SEND FOR FIRST BOOK ON EXAMINATION, 


THEO. PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


FOR ALL WHO TEACH = «+ 


How to Teach , 
How to Study : 


aie ++ BY B. ay, SBETON 


50 Cents. 


20008! 


Brice, = o 


The young teacher, or one about to enter the profession, 
is in need of guidance quite as much as the pupil. Very 
little has been put in book form that relates to the 
teacher’s work. Mr. Sefton has had extended experience 
in training young teachers. His efforts in the normal 
field have been very successful. His ‘‘ Teachers’ Class 
Book” is generally used by teachers who wish a system- 
aticrecord. This isa work designed to aid the teacher. 
It touches on every phase of teaching. Every difficulty 
which confronts the teacher is met. It were better that 
even the older teacher studied the book. There is such 
a thing as doing a thing for years, and doing it wrong 
unconsciously. He is the best teacher who is most anx- 
ious to improve his method of imparting knowledge, and 
be prepared to receive advice. It relates solely to the 
idea of how to get the best work out of the pupil. 


Published by 
THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


STUDENTS HARMONY 


ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc, 


Bound in Cloth, Price $1.25. 


Mr. Mansfield is one of England’s foremost 
theorists, and is abreast with the times. The work 
is well adapted for self-study. It isa thoroughly 
practical work, Each chapter contains exercises 
to be worked out, besides numerous questions which 
embrace the subject matter of the chapter. It 
contains all the salient features of Prout, Rich- 
ter, Jadassohn, etc., but is in a more practical and 
easy form. We most heartily recommend the work 
to teachers who propose forming classes in Har- 
nony, or to those who will take up the study alone, 


Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 
1708 Chestnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Schoo! of Four-Hand Playing, 


THEO. PRESSER. 


(N THREE GRADES. PRICE, EACH, $1.00 


With a Supplement to Grade | by WM. DROBEGG. 
PRIGE 75 CENTS. 


Those yolumes are arranged in trogressive order from the very sim- 
ples to those of moderate difficulty. Only the best composers of four. 

and musio will be found represented. Thore is positively no other 
work of this description in the market at the present time. 

Thoy havo received well-deserved commendation wherever they hav: 
beon used. 


Lessons in Musical History, 


JOHN COMFORT FILLMOR. 
Price $1.50, postpaid, 
A comprehensive outline of musical history from th 
beginning of the Christian era to the present time; eape 


cially designed for the use of schools and literary insti 
tutions, Address Publisher, 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


',, VALUABkE CObkECTIONS.. 
Serving a Unique and Original Purpose 


SIGHT:--- |i] = 
READING |i} c=" 
ALBUM: Rett 


A series of progressively- 


‘arranged piec 
by the best composer: Ui ceonion the Piana, 


'8, for the development of 


RAPID SIGHT READING 


and Correct Musical Interpretation. 


TWO VOLUMES, 


Price, - - $1.00 each. 


Published by.... 


THEODORE PRESSER, 


1708 Chestnut Street, 
——— Philadelphia, Pa, 


Concert Duets 


For the Piano. 


Classical and Popular. 


PRICE $1.00. 


collection of standard four-h i 
0 -hand com i 
ay for the piano, of various degrees of dificult 


and style, suitable for all i i 
occasions—recit- 

als, concerts, ete, Any one composition worth the 

price of the book. Bach, 


+ Bohm, Brah A 
Kolling, M . » Brahms, Chopin, 
ae are a few of the composers 


++ PUBLISHED BY... 


THEO. PRESSE 
1708 Chestnut St., Piladantie Pa. 


Portraits of Great Musicians. 


RPMAO UNA UOO NOON, 


LIFR SIZE, aeaeineae 
MOZART, LISZT, WAGNER 
MENDELSSOHN. BEETHCG eS TEN, 
; ov 
Chor, AND 


Price 50 Cents, net, 


HANDEL, SCHUBERT, AND HAYDN. 


Pric 
$1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 cts. Extra 
, The elegant portraits h, i ' 
ton gegen Teel!" fige, he eet ei 
Lie i Oo. each, Without frame, Suitable fe doe 
(0, Music Room or Parlor. inbeisiaes 


We have also three f 
22 x 28 inches, entitled: et 


HARMONY, INSP 
IRA 
BEETHOVEN AT THE PIANO 
Price 50 cents Sach, net, , 


FRAMES ¢ Wecan furnish a aot 

Hy an furni id two-ine! 
inch, for 69 cents, An omen 2b, Put Comethon ad ea 
80 cents. Any ono can put the frame tenn oak framo samo sizo 
obtained in any town, gether, and glass can be 


otypos of musical subjeots,— 


TION, 


Address THEO. PRESSER, PHILADELPHIA 


i 
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Concise ‘and... 
Easily Understood 


A SYSTEM OF TEACHING 


HARMONY 


DESTINED TO BECOME 


The Standard Text-Book of 
Musical Theory. 


HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus. Doc. 


of University of Pennsylvania. 


alate object which has always beer 
kept in view is how to enable the 


pupil to grasp, in the easiest, most 
comprehensible way, the mass of facts, 


rules, etc., which make up the art of 
most earnestly invite 


harmony. We 


all teachers and students to investigate 


this work. 


For CLASS or SELF-INSTRUCTION 


Price, $1.25. 


Published by.... 
THEODORE PRESSER, 


1708 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOUNDATION MATERIALS 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(A OAREFULLY GRADED OOURSE IN 


The At of Piano Playing for Begin 


BY 
OHARLES W. LANDON. 
Price - $1.00. 


éIS 


Solid Musicianshi) 


A Piano Method Leading to 
by an Easily Graded and @ Pleasingly 
Interesting Course of Study. 


The book is founded upon the be 
of the New Teaching, with the Child- 
D 


‘d in the ample 


expressive phrasing is clearly stated 1 
pungent aiagestin and more fully illustrator 
est and most pleasing selections of easy 
music ever before embodied in a methoe. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnat St., 


Blank Music-Copying Books. 


nether PATOL 


AUN UMN MANMADE n IDLE 


Our Own Make. In Three Styles Only- 
2 Staves, 24 Pages, ° . « : y 
0 ae 


8 - 36 “ = . — 
4 x 6 inches. 
6-Stave Books are 914 x 6 Intute” 
Saye Becks are 94 x 8 inches 
Lierar, D > ROFESSION. 
AL Discount To THE PROFESSION. ” t 
5 s¢-Copyi joke that 
Theso are unquestionably the best Musie-Copyitt Booty cape 
fie market at the prosout time hs beow 1 
in thess hooks, and is the best qualit, pi 
Te0 or four times. The books are taste 


Blank Musi ity ag in @ 
‘ sie Papor of the enmo quality as in abe 
12nd 14 ntaves size 22 x 14. Price GU conts Pe 


© sure you get those made by 7 
THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St» Phila., 


, bout 
fully berove book’ 


yr quire. 


Philadelphia, Ps. 


are oD 
cially 
iding erasures 


nd. | oks can bo had 


Pa. 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


UUVYUVLD y 
3 FELIX BOROWSKI. 3 


bo examined by every teacher. 


VOCAL COMPOSITIONS. 


Nors.—The grade of diffi 
(the most difficult); the capi 
which the song is pub.ishe 
compass of the song in its 
resented by a capital lette 
notes above by an italic letter. 


BABY MINE, G [il-g], 3-4 
‘A tender, charming child song, with easy accompaniment 
to the poem of Frederic Locker, which will appeal to all 


lovers of children. 


A MEMORY, E [F-sharp to F-sharp], 4 
“Another child song, with a quiet, pathetic ending; melodi- 


ous and effective. 


SHADOWTOWN, A-flat [B-flat to F-flat], 3-4... - 
‘Another setting of these familiar words, this time in 4-4 


time. 


LONGING, D-minor and major [to ¥-sharp], 4.. = 

A quaint Irish folk-song, melodious and “sings itself.” 

adititiste of both smgers’aud hearers is more aud more 

As tig toward the simple forms of folk-song, this song will 
prove a very welcome addition to their repertoire, 


LOVE'S MESSAGE, F [4 to a], 3+ a as 
ore passionate, fiery song than tho preceding; very 
dele ‘hth good climaxes, and thoroughly to be recom 
singtied a3 not being too difficult for the average singer and 

yet vory eilective. 
E HATH MY HEART," F[c tog], 3-4. 
etti in the true spirit of this charming and well- 
ineea ean ‘of Sir Philip Sidney's, This song is tor a 
medium voice with a strong climax, and is well worth exam- 


ination. 
PIANO SOLOS. 


«MY TRUE LOV 


of difficulty is mark 


Jorr.—The grade n 
NOT see cee” ithe keys are marked in capita 


(the most difficult). 


EPISODE DE BAL, @, 3-4 seen 
‘An attractive waltz movement, admirabl 


salon use. 
BABILLAGE, F, 4+ 


‘A graceful and stri 
refined taste and schol 


1 letters. 


ly adapted for 


ingly original little sketch, showing 
Jarly diction. 


S, Fy 4. ass : 
be ee little sketch, affording an excellent 


nchanti' 
oprtanity for tao display of delicate nuances by the player. 


ENATA, ©, 4 eeoeeae 

SER mms ci agar, dovloping Into 

Gomme and beautiful cantubile episode, divided between 

8 Sowing od Jefe hand. , Both of the above ere Beye i the 
the rot the “short piece” which 1s now 80 much in vogue. 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 


ADORATION, D-maj-t, 3. 
‘A very effective and broad cantilena. 


tho first position. For 
9 used as @ teaching or a 


2 

ITOURNELLE, G, 2..-+-+ 

: ‘A tunefal, sprightly little pfece in 
ite grade, this is a gom, and may bi 


show piece. 


DANSE RUSTIQUE; D, Qesseevenesers 
aes yr. Borowski understands how tow 
. Bore tion. In playing this piece 

ine ne por which Dupils of this grade rare 
jaunty, iting moody, good for bow arm. 


CHANSON D! 


to interestingly in 
there is a chance for 
ly find, A 


U BERCEAU, F, 2... ws 
ON a eed tane would make a good double number 
ogee Nucid teeping. Ie lays weil under the flagers, 
with eth its rocking accompaniment ‘and quiet air, realizes 
and, 


well its title. 


norice.—Aul of eh 
ke of every princip' 
th your regular dealer, 4 ; 
isher, who will forward immediately. 
y on selection on receipt of refe. 


al music store. 
stoc. 
found ¥ 


the publ 
will seud 20. 


HB. STEVENS COMPANY, 


212 oYLSTON STREET, 


Qrwe 


MUUUMWO 


Mr. Borowski’s compositions are highly 
reccmmended by the most prominent musi- 
cians abroad ag well as in the United States. 

Mr, Borowski, in the following composi- 
tions, has aimed to write in a pleasing man- 
ner, for pupils and teachers, without adding 
the technical difficulties so frequent in the 
modern teaching music; every one of the 
numbers here represented will be found ex- 
cellent for the purpose intended, and should 


culty is marked from 1 (the easiest) to 6 
tal letters represent the different keys in 
d. The letters in brackets give the range or 
highest key. All notes on the staff are rep~ 
r; all notes below by a small letter, and all 


- $0 60 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


‘ed from 1 (the easiest) to 6 


65 


65 


60 


60 


65 


50 


50 


50 


e above music should be in the 
If not to be 
order direct from 
Or 


rences. 


BOSTON. 


Reed Organ Music for Church and Home 


AWN NAMANMNANE 


Classic and AModvern Gems 


FOR THE 


Reed Organ 


PRICE, $1.00 


Pea, 


This work has been made to answer a demand for 
Reed Organ Music from Grades III to V, of which there 
never has been a volume obtainable. 

Material will be found in this volume for all occasions. 
Marches and Voluntaries, Religious and Secular. 

Mendelssohn, Handel, Farmer, Battman, and Leybach 
are a few of the authors of the 58 compositions to be 
found in this volume. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Fine Collections for Teaching Purposes. 


: STANDARD 


First and Second Grade Pieces 
STANDARD 


Third and Fourth Grade Pieces 


«AND... 


STANDARD 


Fifth and Sixth Grade Pieces 


Compiled for the Piano by 
W. 8S. 8. MATHEWS. 


JF ut UF 


Designed to accompany the celebrated and 
universally used Standard Graded Course of 
Studies by the same compiler. . . . . . 


Cd 


No more valuable books of compositions have ever been 
published—culled and selected from the best teaching 
material in their respective grades; in all piano liter- 
ature—popular classical and semi-classical—something 
suitable for any pupil in addition to that contained in 
the regular course. 


Brice of eacbh = =| = $1.00. 
Durably and Substantially Bound, 


Address Publisher, 


The name and permanent address of every 


THEO. PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
jive Singi Cc o it 
WANTED ays.siveing, Gass man in "he "Untea 


co-operative plan is approved by all. 


T HE § U Pp R E M Is the name of onr new Class 


Book, now being offered to 
ad u eachers so cheap. Regular 
price Ze. Will send one copy for, 20¢., postpaid, irorderedwith 
view to adopting. Our plan when revealed to you will cause 
you to wonder how it can be done. Its better than an interest 
in our business. Order at once, today, don’t wait. If you're 1 
progressive man, associate yourself With libe: Fressive 
people, and make money. Pali brogreseive 

THk Nontu-Whstkin Music Co. 


8 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIL 


Breitkopi & Hartel 


PUBLISHERS, IMPORTERS ano 
GENERAL MUSIC DEALERS 


Wf East Sixteenth St., New York 

iris y to send their new publicatio 
Yor inspections Pe ERA ESIEE 
Please apply for catalogues, 
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THE ETUDE 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS 
By MADAME MARCHESI, 


The Famous Vocal Teacher. 


In Use in all the Principal Musical Centres of the World, 


“Among several recent publications nono is of greater value than 
the ‘Theoretical and Practical Vocal Method’ put furward by 
Madame Marchesi. This famous preceptress, who has taken part in 
the training of so many distinguished singers, speaks with high 
anthority in all departments of the vocal curriculum; and it must 
nerds be that any work on this subject from her pen carries with it the 
weight of a series of experiences almost unique. The exercises in this 
volume range from the elementary to the advanced, all being designed 
to put no undue strain upon the pupil. There is no questioning the 
utility of such a book as this.” 


PRICE, $2.00 NET. 


Marchesi’s 16 Wocalises. 


WITH ITALIAN WORDS. 
For one, two, and three voices. This work is a supplement 
to the well-known Marchesi’s Vocal Method. 


PRICE, $1.00 NET. 


Marchesi’s 100 Exercises on Intervals. 


This work is designed by Madame Marchesi to include the exercises 
necessary to attain complete vocal command over the entire 
range of intervals. 


PRICE, 75 CENTS NET. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL woRK 


| BY SIGNOR TOSTI. 


| Adopted by the Associated Board of the Royal Academy of Music and 
| the Royal College of Music. 


| #50 SOLFEREGGI « 


By F. PAOLO TOSTI. 


These 50 Solfeggi have been written by Signor Tosti specially for the 
Middle Register of the voice, and are therefore equally suitable for 
all voices. 

They will be found most useful studies, and so melodious in character 
as to be practically songs without words. 


| IN TWO BOOKS. EACH BOOK, $1.00. 


| BOOSEY & CO. represent the leading English, 

\) | French, and Italian composers, and monthly 
issue a list of selected songs, etc., suitable for 
teaching and use in concert. 

cess of MADAME NEEDHAM'’S 

ush Sa 
‘s HUSHEEN.”’ 


Keys B flat, C, and D. Price, 60 Cents. 


Fow songs have over attained in Ungland the popularity of this 
beautiful lullaby, 


**MAY DAY.” By R. H. Walthew. 
Keys A flat, B flat, and 0. Price, 60 Cents. 


Enormo 
Ir 


A Charming Song for Ladies. 


‘*THE LORD IS MY LIGHT.” 
By Frances Allitsen. 


Keys B flat, C, and E flat. 
Organ Accompaniment (ad lib.). Price, 75 Cents. 


A groat song, now being sung in the principal churches by all voices. 


“INVANO.”’ By F. P. Tosti. 
English Edition, Keys E flat, F, and @. 

“ «" f flat, F, and @ flat. 
Price, 6O Cents. 


Acknowledged to be the best song written by this famous composer, 
Sung by Mme. Melba and Mr. Ben Davies. 


“‘ SWEET LASS O’ELGIN.”’ By H. Trotére. 
Koys E flat and G. Price, 6O Cents. 
A beautiful ballad with the true national coloring. 


“ ABIDE WITH ME.’’ By Samuel Liddle. 


Keys D flatand C. 
Organ Accompanimont (ad lib.). Price, 75 Cents. 
Sung with enormous success by the famous contralto, Miss Clara 
Butt, at all her ongagements. 


Italian 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, | 


SEE OUR NEXT MONTH'S NOVELTY LIST. 


BOOSEY & Co., 


CHAPPELL & Co.,) 
SOLE AGENTS Fon, ENOCH & SONS, f LONDON. 
URIcoRD! & CO., Mitan. 


9 EAST SEVENTEENTH ST., NEW YORK. 


For Readers of ihe Fiude 


SEE IF THIS COLUMN INTERESTS YOU. 


READ IT THROUGH CAREFULLY AND SEE WHAT 
WE OFFER. 


We want Music Teachers and readers of THE ETupE 
everywhere, who use a good grade of popular music to 
have copies of the following : 


No. 1. Ben Hur Chariot Race March... e 
The great seller. Univorsal favorite. Best march published, 


Nona Charge of the Light Brigade March...... 50 
mpanion pice to Chariot Race. M. 
aon ponioniplees' io 2. ‘agnificont piano piece, 
N, ¥. and Coney Island 
and Two-Step... cf ores paren 60 


One of tho best two-stops published. Splendid bass solo, 
sesereeeesseenes — 60 
Get a copy, 
Need. pee Fox (Little Trooper) March........., 50 
me of the best hi bl . 
ta ouG of the best marches published. Galloping horses imi. 
Reres Mardi Gras March and Two-Step. wee 60 
he latest success, Played regularly b: y ry 
ane y gularly by Sousa’s Band, ‘Try 
Boras Queen of Beauty Waltzes... 60 
ithout any exception the protti 18d 
ieee y p' prettiest set of waltzes published 
No. 8. America Forever! March... 
H. T. Paull’s latest, greatest, and beat march, 
No. 9. Uncle Josh’s Huskin Dance. 


Played in the “ Old Homestead” ov 
piece, it is a novelty. Svary BIBAE SARI to's 


No. 10. “The Conqueror March 9, 50 
New mareh issued in 1898, A pri tor 
pbb ee prize winner. Nothing better 

No. 11. Lee Palace March and Two-Step... 50 
_ Ager brilliant and bright pieco in six-cighths time, by iT. 

No. 12. Cupid’s Awakening Waltzes. 


One of the most beautiful sets of waltz 
mean ‘altzes published, 


ttereeeseens — 6 
Be sure 


No. 18. We'll Stand by the F 
Obmipiiion jplsos to Amsrick wore on fede ee ee 
No. 14. Uncle Jasper’s Jubilee 60 
Characteristic dance, cake-walk, and two-step. By B, T, Paull, 
No. 15. ‘The (Rudyard) Kipling Waltzes 80 


Don't fail to try a copy of this pieco. 


SEE WHAT WE OFFER. 


We believe the above pieces to be the beat published { 
and In order to introduco them moro fully andigive the render 
Brope an opportunity to obtain them at special low rates rye ee 
farnish any one copy selected for 25c., or any four copica for free 
any six copies for $1.00. ‘This is less than wholesale rates rice 
an order be sure to mention this “ad” in Taz Erupe othorwise ae 


In their clasa 


Specially Important. Read This] 


We have had a set of six teaching pieces specially wri 
posed by Charles Jerome Wilson, which are without any seemed eo 
of the best seta of teaching pieces ever placed on the market Ween oot 
every music teacher in this country to have a sot of these six piven! 
Mr. Wilson has no superior in this particular line of work eee 
eduicated and graduated in music in Vienna, afterwards cooupyicg vet 
highest position musically in the International Conservator ea ag fA 
in Paris, Franco. He has given special attention in the aPraggeteel 
of these pieces, and wo can confidently recommend: the onrngemen 
aix ploces ax hoing tho best published, Bach  ploco has frye © 
graded, fingored, and special foot-notes mado as to the proper secage 
of same. Don't’ fail to order a sot of these pieces.” They suitor 
what you want in your teaching. Nothing bettor to be had. ‘Be jus 
to try them, ‘They are as follows: » Bo aun 


No. 1. Mexicam Echoes (Serenade), Grado 8, 


No. 2, Queen of the Night (York Caprice), Grado 8 Hi 
No. 8. Southern Zephyrs (Gavotte), Grade re 
No. 4. Mormimg Vespers (Idyl), Grado 4.... a 
No. 5. Pearl of the Antilles (Ouban Dance), Grade 5, 50 
No. 6. The Cossack (Pollaka), Grado 6..... ... " Z 


READ THE SPECIAL OFFER WE MAKE 


To any reader of THE Erupk, we agree to furnish an. 
single copy for 20c., or any four copies for 60c, or ah 
six copies for 75c. These special prices can only be 
obtained by ordering direct from us, and are only offered 
to introduce this set of teaching pieces, In making an 
order besure to mention this ‘‘ ad,” otherwise the regular 
price of 25c.a copy will be charged. The edition is 
simply elegant. Amounts for less than $1.00 can be sent 
in postage stamps. Make out a sample order and write 
for catalogue and thematic plates, sent free, postpaid 
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E. T. PAULL MUSIC CO., 
44 West 29th St., New York. 
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Fantasia CONTENTS. 
Vilanella. Andantino. Postlude. 
Prayer. , Berceuse, March. 
Melodie Oriental Nocturne, Processional. 
Idylle ntale. Meditation. Funeral March. 
B ne c ; Melodie. 
ound in Flexible Cloth. Price, $1.50 net. 
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Mourlan’s Voluntaries 


The Most Successful of Organ Books, 


ied aga 
‘ortment of Preludes, Interludes, Postludes, and 


ned and ¢ d 
(Written on 2 Bearsegmmended ag highly a3 


Price, $1.50 net, 


Marches, has j 
Volume fof t 


ay BATTMANN’s 
Gems for the Cabinet Organ 
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ipe Organ). 
be na 34 Marches, ita 
-T, 69 oluntaries, 


as ti 
Seleet Voluntaries 


FOR THE 


Pipe or Reed Organ 


ed Fre 
a French Authors. 


PRICE, $1.50, 
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THE ETUDE 
OTHERWISE STATED. WHEN IT IS MENTIONED BY EX=- 


THE ETUDE PREMIUM LIST. sxi#e0an ees 


HOW TO SECURE SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE ETUDE is of positive and lasting worth to every musical person. First, Any combination of premiums is allowed; for instance; when you have five sub- 
know the many advantages that are to be derived from it and the many valuable — scriptions to your credit, you can select one premium each from the list given for two 
features it possesses, by reading our pamphlet, ‘About The Etude,” sent free upon and for three subscribers. When a cash deduction is taken, no other premium is 
application. You will find no difficulty in obtaining subscriptions, as our large list is _ given.__ A full description of any of the following book premiums will be found in 
due entirely to the worth of the journal. A copy left with a musical person will our ‘t Descriptive Book Catalogue,”’ sent free upon application. 
speak for itself. Therefore, first leave a copy with a prospective subscriber for a day Our terms are strictly in advance. Cash must accompany alt orders. Remit 
or two for inspection. We can furnish you with all the copies necessary, free, to by Post-Office or Express Money Orders, Bank Drafts, or if all of these are impossi- 
assist you in your work. We will send free sample copies to any musical people ble, by Registered Letter. Never send silver through the mail. Make all payments 
whose addresses you send tous. You can then call on them and solicit their sub- to the order of, and address all communications to 


scriptions. Send in the subscriptions as you get them, so their copies will not be 
delayed, and thus cause early dissatisfaction. We will keep a regular account with, 
‘ou and credit all subscriptions you send; you can select your premium afterward. 
ubscriptions can begin back to the beginning of any volume if it is so desired. 
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THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 


No. 1708 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., Station A. 


Cash Deductions. 
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One Subscription, o deduction... ... $1.50 
Two Subscriptions .......- each, 1.35 
Three RM ee gC akie cast Eee 11,30) 
Four ff & eee che 125 
Five OO rarer a \te20) 
Eight ce Me oO as ces “ae a ses TS 
Ten SO ee are «610: 
Fifteen ‘ See ye ee me ) 
pwentys We Gc) aida etc 3 iy “{;00) 


With cash deductions no other 
premium is given. 


Premiums, 


For One Subscription. 


We will send, postpaid, any one of the following 
Premiums to every subscriber sending in One sub- 
scription not their own: 

Strict Counterpoint. Dr. J. F. Bridge. 

Student’s Pocket Dictionary. Dr.H.A.Clarke. 
Two copies. 

Rudiments of Music. W.H. Cummings. 

Studies in Musical Rhythm. E. L. Justis. 

Writing Primer (two copies). M.S. Morris. 

Musical Forms. E. Pauer. 

A Treatise on Instrumentation. E. Prout. 

Guide to Beginners in Composition. Dr. J. 
Stainer. 

Familiar Dances—Piano or Organ. 

Beethoven in His Study. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Harmony. Lithograph (22 x 28). 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $2.00. _ 

Class Book for Music Teachers. E. M. Sefton. 

Pocket Metronome. 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In 


four volumes. (Any one volume.) 4 
The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol- 


umes. (Any one volume.) 
Theory Explained to Piano Students. Dr. H. 
A, Clarke. 
Musical Game—Allegrando. 
Musical Game—Musical Authors. 
Musical Game—Great Composers. 
Music Tablet. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
Plays and Songs for the Kindergarten. 
Writing Book for Music Pupils. Landon, 
Engraving —“l’ll Sing You a Little Song. 
Preparatory Touch and Technic, C. E. Shimer. 
Sonatinas. Muzio Clementi. 
Fifty Lessons for Medium Voice. J. Concone. 
Etudes of Expression and Rhythm. Stephen 


Heller. Op. 125. Felix Mendelssohn. 


| Duets. 
ore the oung. Robt.Schumann. Op.68. 


iration. Lithograph (22 x 28). aa 
Pere ite-size, any one of the following : 
Liszt, Mozart, Besthovels Wagner, Rubinstein. 
Bar Training. E. A. Heacox. 
oa etandard Graded Course. Any 
two grades. 


For Two Subscriptions. 


To any subscriber sending us Two subscriptions, 
not ialuding their own, with $3.00, we wt I sen 
any one of the following, postpaid: 

Standard First and Second Grade Pieces. Ww. 

Mathews. 

AB C of Vocal Music. A. Panseron. 

ape Ora Dr. J. Stainer. Boards. 

tandard English Songs. = 

First Year on Piano ar@ecats E. D. Thayer. 

Complete Instructor for Violin. B. Tours. rT 

Studies in Melody Playing. H C. Macdougall. 
'n two volumes. (Either volume.) 

Practical Harmony. Dr. F. L. Ritter. 

Onatina Album, Theo. Presser. 
ounterpoint and Canon. E. BE. Ayers 


The Study of the Piano. H. Parent. 

Mathews’ Standard Graded Course in Ten 
Grades. (Any four grades.) 

Portraits, life-size, any one of the following: 
Men eeeens Handel, Chopin, Schubert, Haydn, 

ach. 

Music Folio, with Strings. 

Touch and Technic. In four volumes. (Any 
two volumes.) 

Album of Instructive Pieces. Theo. Presser. 

Embellishments of Music. L. A. Russell. 

Pedals of the Pianoforte. Hans Schmitt. 

Singing Tutor for Mezzo-Soprano. F. Abt. 

Complete Method of Singing. A. Randegger. 

Foundation Materials for the Pianoforte. C. 
W. Landon. 

Dictionary of Musical Terms, Clarke. 

Concert Album—either Popular or Classical. 

Etude Binder. 

Musical Dominoes. 

School of Four-hand Playing. Presser. Three 
volumes. 

School of Reed Organ Playing. Chas. W. 
Landon. Four volumes. 

Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 
retail value of $4.00. 

First Lessons in Phrasing. W.S. B. Mathews. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book I. W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

Studies in Phrasing, Book’ Il. W. S. B. 
Mathews. 

11 Selections from Most Popular Works. L. 
van Beethoven. 

Waltzes. Frederic Chopin, 

Nocturnes. Frederic Chopin. 

24 Melodic Studies (Cady Edition). J. Con- 


cone. 

21 Selected Studies (Von Biilow). J. B. 
Cramer. 

Album Leaves. C. Gurlitt. Op. ror. 

30 Selected Studies from Op. 45, 46 and 47. 
Stephen Heller. 

Selected Songs Without Words (Cady Edition). 
Felix Mendelssohn, 

Songs Without Words, Complete. Felix 
Mendelssohn. 

Harmony. A Text-Book. Dr. H. A. Clarke. 
A most valuable and liberal premium. 

Sight Reading Album. C. W. Landon. 

Standard Third and Fourth Grade Pieces. 
W.S. B. Mathews. 

First Dance Album. 

The Duet Hour. Piano Duets. 

Standard Songs and Ballads. 

Pocket Book and Card Case (Ladies). 


For Three Subscriptions. 


For Three subscriptions, with $4.50, we will 
give you any one of the following valuable works 
on music or musical literature, postpaid: 

The Etude, One Year. Our Most Popular Pre- 
mium. 

How to Understand Music. Two volumes 
(either volume). W.S. B. Mathews. 

Music: Its Ideals and Methods. W.S. B. 


Mathews. ’ ; : 
Pianoforte Study, or Hints on Piano Playing. 


Alex. McArthur. cm 
Complete Method of Vocalization. Mezzo- 


Soprano. A. Panseron. ; 
Music Talks with Children. Thomas Tapper. 
Sheet Music from our own Catalogue to the 


etail value of $6.00, ‘ 
: Teacher’s Fountain Pen (gold point). 


Pianoforte Music... C, Fillmore. 
Musical Mosaics. W, F. Gates. 
Lessons in Musical History. J. C, Fillmore. 
Course in Harmony. Geo. H. Howard. 
Studies in Measure and Rhythm. E. W. 
ra “4 7 rT — 
“ ats with Music Students. Thos. Papper. 
Music Satchel, Black or Tan, with Handles. 
Unbound volume of The Etude. 
The Musician. In six volumes. 
volumes.) 


(Any three 


Twenty Copies of the Pupil’s Lesson Book. 

Anecdotes of Great Musicians. W. F. Gates. 

Umbrella Music Stand. 

Reed Organ Method. Chas. W. Landon. 

Method for the Piano. Chas. W. Landon. 

Music Life and How to Succeed in It. Tapper. 

Studies in Melody Playing. H.C. Macdougall. 
(Both volumes.) 

European Reminiscences. L, C. Elson. 

Student’s Harmony. O. A. Mansfield. 

Celebrated Pianists of the Past and Present. 
A. Ehrlich. 

Music and Culture. Carl Merz. 

Well-Tempered Clavichord. Bach. In 2 vols. 

Mazurkas. Frederic Chopin. 

Album of 32 Favorite Compositions. F. Chopin. 

Sonatas. Haydn. Two volumes. 

Album—t5s Selected Pieces. Anton Rubinstein. 
Two volumes. 

Wagner-Liszt Album, 9 Selected Operatic 
Transcriptions. 

Notes of a Pianist. L. M. Gottschalk. 

Masters and their Music. W.S. B. Mathews. 


For Four Subscriptions. 


For Four subscriptions, with $6.00, we will send 
any one of the following, postpaid : 

The Musician. Ridiey Prentice. In six vol- 
umes. (Any four volumes.) 

Sheet Music, selected from our own Catalogue, 
to the retail value of $8.00. 

Standard Graded Course of Studies in Ten 
Grades. Mathews. (Any eight volumes.) 

How to Understand Music. W.S.B.Mathews. 
Two volumes. (Both volumes.) 

Touch and Technic. Dr. Wm. Mason. In 
four volumes. (All four volumes.) 

19 Sonatas. ozart. 

One Hundred Years of Music in America. 
W.S. B. Mathews. 

The Bidwell Pocket Hand Exerciser. 

Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Riemann. 

French Opera Glasses, Black Morocco. 

Silk Umbrella, either 26 or 28-in. frame. 

Music Roll, large size, unlined. 


For Five Subscriptions. 


For Five subscriptions we will send, postpaid 


Bound Volume of The Etude. 

Studies in Phrasing. W. S. B. Mathews. 
(All three volumes.) 
_Music Satchel, with Handles. Sheet-music 
size. 

The Musician. Ridley Prentice. In six vol- 
umes. (The six volumes.) 

Standard Graded Course. Ten Grades. W. 
S. B. Mathews. 

Sonatas, Complete. Beethoven, 2 vols, 

19 Sonatas. Mozart. Cloth. 

French Opera Glasses, White Mother of Pearl, 
1-in. objective. " 

Music Roll, large size, lined. 


For 6 Subscriptions. Maelzel. Metronome (by 
express). 

For 7 Subscriptions. Sonatas, complete. Beet- 
hoven. 2 vols. 

For 8 Subscriptions. Maelzel Metronome, with 
Bell (by express). 

For 9 Subscriptions. Complete Piano Works. 
Chopin. 

For {0 Subscriptions, Piano Stool, with Spring 
Back (by express). 

For 12 Subscriptions. Technicon, Student’s size 
(by express). 

For 15 Subscriptions. Ladies’ Watch, Gold- 
Filled Case. 

Music Cabinet (by eapress). 

For 17 Subscriptions, Technicon, Teacher's size 
(by express). 


Liberal arrangements can be made with any one 
desiring to obtain either a piano or an organ as a 
premium. 
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THE ETUDE 


H Unique ook for Children 
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Pictures‘ Lives 
ae Great Composers 


By THOMAS TAPPER 
PRICE, $1.26. 


BCENES delightfully described about the Com; 

posers Bach, Haydn, and Mozart, with inci- 
dental pictures of many other composers and 
famous people. 

By including Biography within another story, the 
author succeeds in emphasizing the music story 
and holding the child’s attention. a 

An appendix of questions on the text serves as 
a help and suggestion to the teacher who desires to 
use the book for initial lessons in Music History, 

The book is written in simple language,—it is 
designed to be read by the children themselves. 

Nothing could serve better for the child’s first 
lessons in Musical Biography ; contemporaneous 
history is delightfully introduced, and the child 
learns by grouping personages and events, 
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Awarded Highest Medal and Diploma at the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, as the 
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passed Construction, Workmanship, and Excelletiee teeta Te 
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"TECHNIC 


“Your ‘Touch and 
Technic’ is the best 
Piano Method which 
I know, and I congrat- 
ulate you on being the 
author of so masterly 
a work," 


1, J. Paderewski. 


I. J. PADEREWSKI. 


Over Marrre:—tI have doyoted soveral months to tke theoretical and practical study of your incom- 
parable Mothod, “ Touch and Technic.” I have played the oxercises daily, and have given them to my 
pupils, The result all eround has been simply marvelous, 

Tsent you to-day, dear Master, my warmest thanks from the depths of my heart, both for myself and 
my pupils. 7 

4 a have found the trae path,—the shortest path,—to perfection. Your explanations are simple and 
olear, and your logic profound and irrofutable. 

‘Thanks to you, I grasp entirely the “Wherefore ” of Pianoforte technique. At the ago of forty-five I 
havo, in many particulara, changed my way of playing. Fatiguo has ontiroly disappeared. Haso, strength, 
olastielty, reign throughout in my playing and in tho playing of my pupils who havo undorstood mo, or 
rathor You! After having studied tho mothoda of tho groatest teachora in Poland, Gormany, and France, 
T must say that you have made mo UNDERSTAND what they told mo. Now, surveying your Mothod,— 


FRANZ LISZT. 


The Highest Words of Praise from the Eminent PARIS Teacher, Professor SIGISMUND DE SEYFRIED, 


DR. WIkkIAM MASON. 


“In your Method I 
find exercises strong- 
lyto berecommended, 
especially the inter- 
locking passages and 
all of the accentual 
treatment."" 


Franz Liszt. 


PDS 


“After the most 
thorough examina- 
tion I consider your 
“Touch and Technic’ 
a master work, which 
holds an unapproach- 
able (uantastbar) po- 
sition among the most 
important works." 


Rafael Joseffy. 


RAFAEL JOSE FRY, 


0 eimplo, go natural, o ensy, nnd a0 wathotic.—I seo that I hy 
very near the truth without finding it, At Iast—thanks to esas wees, that I have often boon 
in it as long as E livo, for I have completo confidence in your Method. yu yned 0 it, and T shall remain 
chug, aud tow I aeo clearly. fie a ou have brought order out of my 
hanks to you, I understand what I have before done instinctively 
mo how to learn! "Why did I not meet you when I was fifteen | 94 Bropingly. “You have taught 
Do not accuse mo of ingratitude to my teachera, whom I love much. Tt fs not 
did not always fnd tho right way to appeal to my understanding. "You found i atone ee that they 
am ag profoundly grateful. it at once, and that is why 
our Mothod has become my Bible; I study it daily, and am enrj, i 
Receive now the expression of my reroute Prauite. "ched by its troasures, 


(Signed) SIGISMUND DE SEYFRIED, Paris, France. 
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